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Court  Confirms 
Right  to  Sanction 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

The  University  of  Toronto  is 
pleased  with  today’s  superior 
court  ruling  that  upholds  the  uni- 
versity’s right  to  discipline  stu- 
dents for  misrepresenting  their 
academic  results  to  third  parties. 

The  decision  follows  a judicial 
review  application  by  then  first- 
year  law  student  Roxanne  Shank 
of  the  university’s  decision  to  sus- 
pend her  for  one  year.  She  was 
one  of  34  students  investigated  by 
the  Faculty  of  Law  last  spring,  of 
which  17  were  sanctioned  for 
misrepresenting  their  grades. 

Friday’s  decision  by  the 
Ontario  Superior  Court  of 
Justice  (Divisional  Court)  con- 
firms the  university’s  right  to 
sanction  students  who  misrepre- 
sent their  grades  to  third  parties. 
The  court  affirmed  the  universi- 
ty’s interest  in  protecting  the 
integrity  of  academic  results.  “It 
is  surely  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance that  students  not  misrep- 
resent their  achievements,”  the 
ruling  said.  “Other  students,  the 
business  community  and  the 
university  alike  have  a stake  in 
the  integrity  of  the  record  of 
achievement  and  the  university’s 
Code  of  Conduct  can  properly 
extend  to  such  communications 
by  students  to  the  outside  world. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  language 


[of  the  code]  to  confine  its  scope 
to  communications  within  the 
university.” 

The  court  confirmed  that  the 
code  captures  not  only  misrepre- 
sentation of  university  documents 
but  also  misrepresentation  of 
information  about  a student’s 
academic  performance.  “It  is  the 
information  in  the  official  record, 
and  not  merely  the  integrity  of  an 
official  piece  of  paper  certifying 
as  to  that  information,  that  is 
protected  by  the  code.... 
Unquestionably,  the  applicant’s 
letter  constituted  the  circulation 
or  making  use  of  a false  statement 
of  the  contents  of  the  university’s 
records.” 

The  court’s  decision  did  not 
determine  whether  Shank  com- 
mitted an  academic  offence.  In 
her  case,  she  was  sanctioned 
by  the  dean  for  admitting  an 
academic  offence.  The  court  con- 
cluded that  she  had  not  explicitly 
admitted  an  offence. 

The  court  returned  the  matter 
to  the  university  to  decide 
whether  further  action  should  be 
taken.  The  university  is  reviewing 
the  decision. 

“The  university  is  proud  of  the 
code  and  its  implementation  and 
the  manner  in  which  Dean 
Daniels  and  the  Faculty  of  Law 
handled  these  difficult  matters,” 
said  Provost  Adel  Sedra. 


New  Plan  for 
Varsity  Site 


By  Stephen  Watt 

The  university  has  announced 
plans  for  the  construction  of 
Varsity  Centre,  an  innovative  new 
athletic  complex  to  be  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  stadium. 

The  new  centre  will  provide 
activity  space  for  U of  T students 
as  well  as  fans  of  intercollegiate 
sports  in  a 5,000-seat  stadium 


Professor  Bruce  Kidd 


with  an  artificial  playing  surface 
and  an  eight-lane  400-metre 
running  track.  The  centre  will 
also  house  two  ice  rinks  including 
a renovated  arena  and  an  entirely 
new  facility  for  fitness  and 
strength  conditioning. 

“The  Varsity  Centre  takes  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  sport  and 
activity  programs  at  U of  T,”  said 
President  Robert  Birgeneau  at  a 
news  conference  Jan.  11.  “The  cen- 
tre will  provide  a great  opportunity 
for  students  and  all  those  interest- 
ed in  healthy  physical  activity.” 

Beginning  in  2002,  construc- 
tion. of  the  Varsity  Centre  will 
occur  in  two  phases  at  a projected 
cost  of  $55  million.  The  new  sta- 
dium is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  the  fall  of  2005  at  a combined 
cost  of  $44.5  million.  The  second 
phase,  a $9. 7-million  project, 
involves  refurbishing  the  existing 
Varsity  Arena  and  linking  it  to  the 
new  rink. 

- See  new  Page  6 - 


January  Thaw 


Instead  of  the  usual  mad  winter  dash  between  classes,  these  students  are  taking  advantage  of  die  unseasonably 
mild  weather  to  congregate  and  enjoy  the  greenery. 


Faculty  Recruitment:  A Role  for  Everyone 


By  Steven  de  Sousa 

Finding  just  the  right  candi- 
date  to  fill  a job  vacancy  can 
be  an  arduous  process. 

Multiply  that  process  by  1,000 
and  you  get  a rough  idea  of  what 
a lot  of  people  at  U of  T are  doing 
with  their  time  — all  in  the  name 
of  faculty  recruitment. 

Over  the  next  decade,  U of  T is 
expected  to  hire  over  1,000  new 
faculty  members  to  meet  an 
increased  demand  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  replace  many  pro- 
fessors who  were  hired  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  baby  boomers. 
Quite  a striking  figure  really,  espe- 
cially considering  the  university 
only  directly  employs  2,000 


full-time  professors.  Currently, 
there  are  200  faculty  positions 
advertised  on  the  U of  T Web  site 
(http://www.utoronto.ca/academic 
jobs.html). 

According  to  Professor  Vivek 
Goel,  vice-provost  (faculty),  this 
means  a lot  of  work  for  everybody 


from  department  chairs  to  faculty 
and  staff.  “If  you  consider  that  on 
average  we  have  three  to  four 
short-listed  candidates  for  each 
position,  that’s  600  to  800  people 
coming  through  on  site  visits,  not 

- See  faculty  Page  6 - 


INSIDE 

Universities  at  large 

A new  column  provides  a snapshot  of  whiat’s  going  on  at  other  univer- 
sities in  Canada  and  around  the  world.  Page  5 

How  it  all  began 

The  first  instalment  of  excerpts  from 
University  of  Toronto:  A History  by  Martin 
Friedland  tells  the  story  from  the  beginning. 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


UNIVERSITY  SUPPORTS  DAY  OF  ACTION 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  asked  that  faculty  members  consider  not 
penalizing  students  who  miss  classes  to  attend  a national  student  day  of 
action  in  support  of  post-secondary  education  in  Canada  planned  for 
Feb.  6.  While  the  campaign,  initiated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  supports  many  policies,  the  central  message  is  one  of  greater 
public  support  for  higher  education.  The  memo  states:  “We  are  simply 
asking  that  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  if  they  wish  and 
reaffirming  the  University  of  Toronto’s  commitment  to  strong  public 
funding  of  Canadian  higher  education.”  The  memo  also  added  that 
while  the  university  supports  the  primary  goal  of  the  day  of  action, 
the  decision  to  grant  dispensation  to  students  is  to  remain  with  the 
individual  faculty  member. 

HART  HOUSE  GUN  CLUBS  SUSPENDED 

The  Hart  House  board  of  stewards  has  suspended  the  activities  of  its 
nfle  and  revolver  clubs  until  the  clubs  undertake  a complete  restructuring 
of  their  executive  and  review  their  policies  and  procedures.  The  board 
expressed  a loss  of  confidence  in  the  executive  committees  of  the  Hart 
House  revolver  and  rifle  clubs,”  said  Margaret  Hancock,  warden  of  Hart 
House.  “When  it  comes  to  the  use  of  firearms,  strict  adherence  to  proper 
procedures  is  particularly  critical  and  the  board  felt  that  some  members 
of  the  clubs  had  senously  breached  the  policies  and  procedures  during 
the  recent  police  investigation.”  That  investigation  includes  the  alleged 
conduct  of  former  club  member  Michael  Brassard,  who  was  arrested 
Oct.  8 after  a disturbance  at  a subway  station.  A meeting  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Jan.  23  for  club  members  to  begin  the  restructuring  process. 


ARTS  COUNCIL  ANNOUNCES  EUNDING 

The  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  is  creating  two  initiatives  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  partnership  with  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC)  and  the  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (NRC).  The  first,  the  New  Media  Initiative,  is  an  agreement 
between  the  Canada  Council  and  NSERC  directed  at  new  media  artists 
and  scientists  who  want  to  collaborate  on  projects  that  have  artistic  and 
scientific  or  engineering  components.  Artists  and  scientists  working 
together  may  present  joint  applications  to  the  Canada  Council  and 
NSERC.  The  other,  the  Artist-in-Residence  for  Research  Fellowships,  is 
an  agreement  between  the  arts  council  and  NRC  that  supports 
independent  established  artists  in  any  artistic  discipline  who  wish  to 
undertake  research  within  one  of  the  NRC  institutes. 

OISE/UT  LAUNCHES  STUDENT  JOURNAL 

Brendan  Joyce  published  a study  on  animal  tissue  preservation  in  the 
November  issue  of  Eye  on  Science.  Not  an  immense  feat  m itself — but 
Joyce  IS  an  OAC  student  attending  Gloucester  High  School  in  Toronto. 
The  new  periodical,  produced  by  OISEAJT  and  published  by  U of  T 
Press  three  times  per  year,  will  feature  the  work  of  science  students 
between  Grade  7 and  OAC.  Launched  in  October,  the  journal  profiles  a 
number  of  research  studies,  essays,  lab  reports  and  even  poems  of  young 
students  across  the  country.  “Until  now,  few  opportunities  existed  for 
students  to  communicate  their  school-based  experiences  with  peers 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  school,”  said  Maurice  Di  Giuseppe,  co-editor 
of  Eye  on  Science.  The  journal  can  be  found  at  www.eyeonscience.org. 
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FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Andreas  Mandelis  of  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering  has  been  elected  the  recipient 
of  a Humboldt  Research  Award  of  the  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Foundation  in  Bonn,  Gemany,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  past  accomplishments  in  research  and 
teaching.  His  award,  accompanied  by  DM  120,000,  is 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  extensive  research  col- 
laboration at  German  research  institutes  and  univer- 
sities and  thus  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific collaboration  between  research  institutions  in 
both  countries. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Terry  Buckland,  a staff  member  at  the  Arts  &r 
Science  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  has  been  awarded  the  2001- 
2002  Urmila  (Uma)  Sarkar  Service  Award  of  the  Arts 
& Science  Students’  Union,  presented  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  university  community  who  has  gone 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  assist  students  in  the  fac- 
ulty. Buckland,  recognized  for  his  “unparalleled”  ded- 
ication to  improving  the  education  and  academic 
experience  of  undergraduates  at  U of  T,  received  the 
award  at  the  ASSU  Wine  & Cheese  Nov.  22. 

Ken  Gass,  a senior  lecturer  in  the  University 
College  drama  program,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Toronto  Arts  Award  in  performing  arts.  Cited  as 
“arguably  one  of  the  country’s  most  significant  con- 
tributors to  the  development  of  Canadian  theatre  and 
theatre  artists,”  Gass  received  the  award  at  a gala  cer- 
emony Nov.  12  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel.  Eight 
Toronto  Arts  Awards  are  presented  annually  in  the 
fields  of  visual  arts,  performing  arts,  music,  media, 
writing  and  publishing,  architecture  and  design,  and 
two  for  lifetime  achievement. 

Professor  Helen  Hannah-Moffat  of  Sociology  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga  was  the  winner  of  the 
Radzinowicz  Memorial  Prize,  awarded  by  the  Centre 
for  Crime  & Justice  Studies  at  King’s  College  in 
London,  England.  Hannah-Moffat  won  the  award  for 
an  article  she  wrote  for  the  British  Journal  of 
Criminology,  considered  by  the  judges  the  most 
significant  contribution  in  criminology  in  2000. 

University  Professor  Emeritus  Anthony  Naldrett 
of  geology  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  at  the  society’s  recent 


annual  meeting  held  in  Boston.  The  society,  founded 
in  1888  as  a descendant  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  learned  societies  in  earth  sciences  with 
16,000  members  in  85  countries. 

Professor  James  Retallack  of  history  and  German 
has  been  awarded  a Friedrich  Wilhelm  Bessel 
Research  Prize  by  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation.  The  prize,  valued  at  up  to  DM  90,000, 
recognizes  scholars  who  by  the  age  of  45  have 
already  achieved  international  prominence  in  this 
chosen  field,  whose  research  record  meets  the  high- 
est standard  and  whose  area  of  specialization  is  of 
particular  interest  to  German  colleagues. 

Professor  Emeritus  Josef  Skvorecky  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga  has  had  an 
asteroid,  discovered  in  1998,  named  in  his  honour  by 
the  International  Astronomical  Union,  The  citation 
for  Asteroid  Skvorecky  reads:  “Josef  Skvorecky  (b, 
1924)  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  Czech  writers  of  the 
post-World  War  II  generation,  known  for  mordant 
humour  and  sardonic  irony.  Together  with  his  wife 
Zdena  Salivarova,  he  operated  The  Sixty-Eight 
Publishers,  in  Toronto,  the  main  Czech  exile  publish- 
ing house.” 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY/ 
UNIVERSITY  OE  TORONTO 

The  Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  owned  by  Victoria 
University  and  designed  by  Lett/Smith  Architects, 
and  U of  T’s  open  space  master  plan,  designed  by 
Urban  Strategies  Inc.  and  Taylor  Hariri  Pontarini 
Architects  with  Corban  and  Goode  Landscape 
Architecture  and  heritage  consultant  William  Greer, 
were  winners  of  Awards  of  Excellence  in  the  2001 
Toronto  Architecture  & Urban  Design  Awards.  The 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  cited  for  its  simple,  yet  elegant 
design,  won  its  award  in  the  buildings  category  while 
Investing  in  the  Landscape:  University  of  Toronto,  St. 
George  Street  Campus  Open  Space  Master  Plan  won 
in  the  visions  and  master  plans  category.  The  open 
space  master  plan  also  won  a Professional  Award  in 
the  planning  and  analysis  category  from  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 


Online  Learning?  To  a Degree 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

Lawyer  Jason  Klein  has  alwa-^^ 
wanted  to  be  a rocket  scienti?' 
and  now  he  is,  having  received  his 
U of  T diploma  by  mail. 

The  parchment,  proclaiming 
his  successful  attainment  of  a 
bachelor  of  science  in  engineenng 
(emphasis  m aerospace),  is  signed 
by  a president  whose  signature 
reads  more  like  “pantyhose”  than 
Birgeneau,  but  what  can  you 
expect  for  a mere  $168  US 
(including  shipping  and  han- 
dling)? 

The  bogus  diploma  came  from 
cooldegree.com,  an  Internet- 
based  novelty  company  that 
apparently  is  eager  to  send  you  an 
official-looking  diploma  from  the 
institution  of  your  choice  — as 
long  as  you  send  the  money  order 
first.  Klein,  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Cassels  Brock  &r 
Blackwell,  sent  the  request  after 
U of  T officials  heard  about  the 
virtual  diploma  mill  and  wanted 
to  see  it  in  action. 


“Their  Web  site  doesn’t  advertise 
U of  T,  but  rather  Toronto 
Metropolitan  University,”  said 
fClein,  “and  they  state  that  their 
product  is  meant  for  novelty  pur- 
poses. But  I asked  for  a custom 
diploma  and  they  were  agreeable.” 
The  firm  touts  its  investment  in 
top-grade  paper  and  printing 
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machines  as  well  as  its  supply  of 
authentic  university  seals.  Klein’s 
diploma  carries  an  authoritative 
seal  from  U of  T’s  “Board  of 
Regents”  and  it  arrived  in  a gold 
embossed  folder. 

“Anyone  familiar  with  U of  T 
would  know  the  diploma  didn’t 


come  from  here,”  Klein  said,  “but 
if  someone  were  applying  for  a 
job  outside  of  the  country,  it  could 
look  authentic  to  an  unsuspecting 
employer,” 

Dishonesty  (or  good,  clean  fun) 
may  be  more  accessible  thanks  to 
the  Internet  but  University 
Registrar  Karel  Swift  said  a pur- 
chased degree  would  get  nowhere 
within  a reputable  university.  “We 
know  what  the  real  thing  looks 
like,”  she  said,  “and  we  also 
require  transcripts  sent  directly 
from  the  institution.”  She  admit- 
ted that  employers  are  a bit  more 
vulnerable,  “but  increasingly  they 
are  calling  to  verify  graduation. 
We  deal  with  tons  of  requests  for 
verification  every  year.” 

Klein’s  planning  to  frame  his 
diploma  while  his  law  firm  is 
preparing  a cease-and-desist  letter 
for  the  dot-com  company.  He  said 
cooldegree  “will  realize  they 
goofed”  but  he  doubts  they’ll  stop 
issuing  novelty  diplomas  for  real 
institutions.  “They  just  wont  be 
issuing  a U of  T version.” 
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StatsCan  Centre  Comes  to  U of  T 

New  research  data  centres  will  advance  work  of  local  researchers 


By  Dana  Yates 

The  newly  opened  Toronto 
component  of  a national 
network  of  Statistics  Canada 
Research  Data  Centres  (RDC) 
promises  to  advance  the  work  of 
local  researchers  by  allowing 
them  easy  and  secure  access  to 
confidential  survey  data  collected 
by  Statistics  Canada. 

Located  at  Robart’s  Library, 
the  centre  is  a partnership 
between  U of  T,  Ryerson  and 
York  University.  “It’s  significant 
that  we  are  striking  this  part- 
nership between  Statistics 
Canada  and  academics,”  said 
Professor  Blair  Wheaton  of 
sociology,  the  centre’s  academic 
director.  “A  fundamental  part 
of  research  is  the  availability 
of  interesting  data.  Statistics 
Canada  conducts  national  lon- 
gitudinal surveys  that  generate 
a wealth  of  information  and  the 
most  important  and  most  time- 
ly will  now  be  readily  available 
to  our  researchers.” 

Funded  by  the  Canada 


Foundation  for  Innovation,  the 
research  data  centres  allow 
researchers  to  analyse  the  “mas- 
ter files”  of  StatsCan  surveys.  In 
the  past,  researchers  could  only 
use  altered  surveys  that  were 
missing  certain  variables.  Now 
they  will  be  able  to  analyse  all 
of  the  relevant  information 
available  in  these  surveys,  while 
still  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  individuals. 

In  addition,  researchers  were 
previously  not  given  access  to 
longitudinal  versions  of  data, 
meaning  they  could  not  follow 
the  same  respondents  over 
time.  By  using  the  RDC, 
researchers  will  now  be  able  to 
address  how  lives  are  affected 
over  time  by  changing  social 
conditions. 

Wheaton  believes  the  studies 
that  will  come  out  of  the  centre 
will  have  an  impact  on  both  the 
national  and  world  stages.  “The 
best  possible  public  policy  is 
based  on  the  best  possible 
evidence  and  analysis,”  he  said. 
“Canadian  research  and  its 


influence  on  our  public  policy, 
for  example  in  the  health  sci- 
ences, will  make  Canada  more 
visible  in  the  international  aca- 
demic marketplace.” 

According  to  Professor 
Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice- 
president  (research  and  interna- 
tional relations),  the  balance 
between  extending  access  to 
these  resources  while  maintain- 
ing the  privacy  of  individuals 
and  integrity  of  the  data  was  a 
very  large  task.  “This  collabora- 
tive centre  will  be  a tremendous 
addition  to  the  research  and 
learning  experiences  of  faculty 
and  students  at  the  three 
Toronto  universities,”  she  said 
at  the  official  opening  Dec.  5. 

To  access  data  held  by  the 
centre,  researchers  must  submit 
a proposal  to  a review  commit- 
tee operating  under  Statistics 
Canada  and  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  More  information 
about  this  process  is  available  at 
www.chass.utoronto.ca/ 
datalib/ut_rdc/submit.htm. 


SCS  Attracts  Undergrads 


CURIOSITIES 


Not  So  Easy  Chair 


Market  research  shows  many  undergraduates  are 
simultaneously  enrolled  in  continuing  education 


By  Michah  Rynor 

As  IMPOSING  AND  MAJESTIC  AS  A THRONE  FROM  A MEDIEVAL  CASTLE, 
this  chair  is  actually  from  the  estate  of  Ontario’s  first  lieutenant- 
governor,  John  Graves  Simcoe  (1791-1796).  Jacobean  in  style  and 
made  of  oak,  it  originally  sat  in  the  front  hall  of  Wolford  Lodge,  his  40- 
room  mansion  in  Devon,  England.  The  chair  came  up  for  auction  in 
1922  and  was  eventually  donated  to  Victoria  University  by  Anne 
Callander  MacKay  Starr,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frederic  Starr  (1867-1934),  a 
graduate  of  Vic’s  medical  program.  Appointed  to  the  senate  of  Victoria 
University  in  1902,  he  also  served  as  a member  of  the  board  of  regents 
from  1915  until  his  death.  This  majestic  example  of  early  furniture 
design  is  on  displayat  the  Ontario  legislature  building  where  it’s  on 
loan  as  part  of  an  exhibit  honouring  Simcoe’s  contributions  to  the 
province. 

Complaint  Against 
Olivieri  Dismissed 


By  Michelle  Ocampo 

The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  (SCS)  is  fast 
approaching  its  1 10th  anniversary 
with  many  surprising  discoveries, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Terri 
O’Connor,  the  school’s  director  of 
market  research. 

The  relationship  between  the 
university  and  its  continuing 
education  division  has  long  been 
vaguely  understood  by  many  in 
the  U of  T community.  O’Connor 
believes  this  was  due  to  the  old 
registration  system  the  school 
had  been  using  that  didn’t  allow 
for  any  comprehensive  analysis 
and  couldn’t  tap  into  any  records 
at  the  university. 

Known  as  the  Division  of 
Extension  until  1974,  SCS  is 
recognized  as  one  of  U of  T’s  18 
academic  divisions  and  offers 
non-credit  courses.  “Our  courses 
are  university-level  courses  but 
they  don’t  apply  towards  a 
degree,”  explained  O’Connor, 
who  came  to  the  school  to  do 
database  marketing  two  and  a half 
years  ago.  The  school  does  offer 
certificate  courses  but  mainly  in 
the  business  and  professional 
areas  such  as  strategic  leadership, 
media,  new  technology  and 
languages. 

When  the  school  opened  in 
1894,  it  was  set  up  as  a commu- 
nity outreach  program  of  the 
university.  O’Connor  explained 
that  SCS  is  not  government 
funded  because  it  is  not  in  the 
business  of  educating  under- 
graduates, therefore  all  of  the 
money  that  the  school  makes 


would  have  to  cover  its  costs. 
Despite  this,  the  school  has 
grown,  opening  a satellite  cam- 
pus in  Oakville  last  year  and 
another  in  Markham  this  fall. 

O’Connor’s  market  research 
team  has  uncovered  some  use- 
ful information,  including 
which  courses  have  become 
popular  among  the  more  recent 
graduates.  Older  graduates 
from  the  1930s  and  1940s 
favoured  science  and  design  as 
well  as  liberal  studies  when 
they  came  back  for  continuing 
education.  Graduates  from  the 
1970s,  who  would  now  be  in 
their  40s,  are  more  interested  in 
business  and  strategic  leader- 
ship courses.  SCS  graduates  of 
the  1990s  are  more  inclined  to 
take  a variety  of  courses  from 
business  to  languages  to  arts 
and  humanities. 

“We  were  surprised  because 
we  had  thought  that  recent  grads 
would  just  be  taking  business, 
business,  business,”  O’Connor 
said.  “But  they  Ye  not.  We  were 
thinking  that  when  you’re  in 
your  20s  or  very  early  30s  you’re 
thinking  about  your  career,  but 
these  recent  grads  have  a wide 
range  of  interests.”  She  added 
that  language  courses  have 
become  ever  more  popular  in 
recent  years  as  a reflection  of  the 
expanding  global  market. 

The  biggest  surprise,  however, 
is  the  rising  number  of 
undergraduate  students  who 
are  concurrently  taking  one  or 
two  evening  courses  at  SCS, 
especially  those  enrolled  in 
the  school’s  English-as-a-second- 


language  program. 

Anna  Lutter  from  Hungary  is 
one  such  student.  Lutter,  23, 
has  been  in  Canada  for  three 
years  and  is  currently  studying 
economics  at  Woodsworth 
College.  Although  she  is  not 
taking  any  courses  at  SCS  at  the 
moment,  she  has  completed  all 
five  levels  of  the  school’s  ESL 
program  and  plans  to  take  other 
courses  there.  For  Lutter,  the 
ESL  courses  are  “necessary  to 
get  a good  job  because  I’m  an 
immigrant  and  to  also  get 
ahead.” 

O’Connor  thinks  that  it  is 
“amazing  that  they’re  doing  a 
degree  and  continuing  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time.  And  our 
courses  aren’t  fluffy!  I really 
admire  their  determination.” 
She  explained  that  normally, 
after  SCS  has  obtained  a list  of 
recent  graduates  from  the  uni- 
versity, the  school  would  mail 
them  information  on  continu- 
ing studies  courses  about  four 
years  after  they’ve  graduated. 
“It’s  really  about  determining 
the  gap,”  she  noted.  “But  what 
we  found  was  instead  of  our 
getting  in  front  of  their  deci- 
sion, they  were  already  out 
there  ahead  of  us.” 

The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  has  now  shifted  its 
marketing  strategy  to  reflect  its 
findings.  What  the  school  has 
done  this  year  is  put  up  its  calen- 
dars in  all  of  the  student  buildings 
“to  let  them  know  about  the 
school  and  let  them  know  we’re 
here  if  they  want  to  take  courses,” 
O’Connor  said. 


By  Megan  Easton 

A complaint  AGAINST  DR.  NANCY 
Olivieri  by  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

The  complaint,  filed  in  April 
2000  by  the  hospital’s  medical 
advisory  committee,  involved 
allegations  related  to  Olivieri’s 
treatment  of  patients  during 
clinical  trials  of  the  drug 
deferiprone  in  1996.  A dispute 
arose  when  pharmaceutical 
company  Apotex  ended  the 
trials  after  Olivieri  identified 
potential  problems  with 
the  drug.  The  medical  advisory 
committee  reports  to  the 
hospital’s  board  of  trustees  and 
deals  with  quality  of  care  issues. 

The  hospital  had  issued  a news 
release  announcing  the  commit- 
tee’s decision  to  refer  the  com- 
plaint to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  (CPSO) 
and  the  chair  of  U of  T’s 


Department  of  Medicine.  “The 
matters  in  question  were  referred 
to  the  CPSO  with  a very  similar 
referral  made  simultaneously  to 
the  university,”  said  Professor 
David  Naylor,  dean  of  medicine. 
“I  regret  that,  in  publicizing  these 
referrals,  the  medical  advisory 
committee  and  hospital  ignored 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  policy 
that  referrals  about  misconduct 
should  be  made  confidentially  to 
protect  the  scientific  and  scholarly 
reputations  of  our  colleagues.” 
Now  that  the  college  has 
investigated  and  dismissed  the 
complaint,  the  university  has 
dismissed  the  parallel  allegations 
referred  to  the  medicine  depart- 
ment, Naylor  said.  “One  can  only 
hope  that  this  brings  an  end  to 
another  unhappy  chapter  in  this 
ongoing  affair.  It  is  also  past  time 
for  a positive  process  to  be 
launched  that  might,  if  good 
sense  prevails  on  all  sides,  bring 
a settlement  of  the  outstanding 
issues  in  this  dispute.” 
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at  Hart  Hou$e  Farm 

Saturday,  January  26, 2002 


Activities: 

Cross-Country  Skiing  (bring  your  own  skis) 
Skating  (if  weather  permits) 

Winter  Baseball  or  Volleyball  • Enjoy  a Sauna 
Musical  Entertainment 

Meals: 

Lunch  upon  arrival  • Dinner  in  late  afternoon. 

Transportation: 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 

Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  at  7:00  p.m. 

Advance  Ticket  Sales: 

including  Thurs.,  January  24; 

Cost  per  person:  $21.00  with  bus;  $18.00  without. 

Tickets  after  Thursday,  January  2%: 

Cost  per  person:  $26.00  with  bus;  $23.00  without. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters’  Desk  beginning  January  7,  2002. 
Members  may  sponsor  up  to  two  guests. 

(Exceptions  need  to  be  approved  by  the  Farm  Committee.) 
Families  and  children  welcome  ♦ Children's  rates  available. 


Telephone;  (416)  978-2452 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


v.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  416  978-2452  % 

5 BUCK  LUNCH  - Start  2002  off  with  a trip  back  to  the  1 950's  with  burgers,  fries,  chilli  jp 
dogs,  onion  rings,  grilled  cheese  and  floats.  Wed.  Jan.  16  from  11:30am-2pm.  Happy  Days!  A 
Sunday  Concert  - Aradia  Baroque  Ensemble,  Sun.  Jan.  20  al  3pm  in  the  Great  ^ 
Hall.  Free.  All  welcome.  X 

Winter  Carnival  at  Hart  House  Farm  - Sal.  Jan.  26.  Advance  tickets  to  ^ 
Thurs.  Jan.  24  $21  with  bus,  $1 8 without.  After  Jan.  24.  $26  with  bus.  $23  without.  ^ 

Families  and  children  welcome.  Children's  rates  available.  Call  416  978-4732  for  more  ^ 
information.  See  ad  this  issue.  ^ 

ART  Call  416  978-8398  ^ 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery-  "Consciousness  in  Canadian  Arf. 
selections  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Runs  to  Jan.  31 . 

Arbor  Room  - Jen  Herbert,  "Art  of  the  Obvious".  Runs  to  Feb.  9. 

Art  Competition  - Cash  prizes.  Entry  submission  dates;  March  7, 8,  and  9, 

2002.  Open  to  U of  T students  and  Hart  House  members.  Winning  and  accepted  entries  will 
be  shown  in  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery.  Rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall 
Porters’  Desk  and  at  the  Fine  Art  Departments  at  UTS  and  UTM. 

MUSIC  Call  41 6 978-5362  - All  concerts  are  free! 

Jazz  at  Oscar's-  Bob  Brough  & Sfan  Fomin  Quartet,  Fri.  Jan.  18  and  Jazz  vocalist. 
Heather  Bambrick,  performs  on  Fri.  Jan.  25  from  8:30-1 1pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 

No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  Call  416  978^2452 

Camera  Club’s  80th  Annual  Exhibition  by  Members  of  Hart  House. 

Cash  prizes.  Call  416  946-7323  for  details. 

Chorus  - Fundraising  Concert  to  support  the  summer  tour  of  Aflanfic  Canada  will  be 
held  Sun.  Feb.  3 at  3pm  in  Eastminster  United  Church.  Call  416  978-2452  for  tickets.  $12 
students,  $15  adults. 

Drama  - Informal  Improv  Troupe,  Thurs.  Jan.  24  at  7pm  in  the  South  Sitting  Room.  41 6 
978-6315.  Seeking  volunteers  for  fhe  producfion  of  "The  Crucible".  Call  416  978-6315. 5th 
Annual  Playwriting  Contest  deadline  for  submissions  Mar.  11,  af  Ihe  Hail  Porters’  Desk. 

Film  Board- Cash  prizes  for  best  first  film,  best  narrative  film,  best  experimental  film, 
and  a special  jury  award.  For  more  information,  check  for  flyers  at  the  Hail  Porters’  Desk  in 
January  and  Febmary  2002.  Winning  and  accepted  entries  will  be  screened  at  the  Film 
Board  Gala  to  be  held  on  Feb.  28  at  7pm  in  the  Hart  House  Theatre.  41 6 978-2453 
Graduate  Committee’s  Wednesday  Dinner  Series -Wed 
Feb.  6 Prof.  Martin  Friedland,  author  of  "The  History  of  the  University  of  Toronto  - Hart 
House  and  Beyond”,  6pm  reception  for  6:30pm  dinner;  Mar.  13:  Joe  Gill,  Chair,  Friends 
of  Fort  York,  “The  role  of  ‘Friends’  in  preserving  our  Heritage".  Various  ticket  packages  1 
available.  Single  ticket  tor  Hart  House  members  $45.  U of  T students  $25.  Register  early.  ' 
Call  416  978-4733  for  details  and  to  purchase  tickets.  1 

Theatre-  Law  Follies  - Annual  comedy  musical  review  presented  by  the  Faculty  of  I 
Law.  Fri.  Jan.  18  and  Sat.  Jan.  19  at  8pm  in  the  Hart  House  Theatre.  UofT  Drama  Festival  - ; 
Four  nights  of  1 0 original  one-act  plays.  Wed.  Jan.  23  to  Sat.  Jan.  26  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  ] 
House  Theatre.  Box  Office:  416  978-8668  www.harthousetheatre.ca  , 

ATHLETICS  - Call  41 6 978-2447  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse  1 
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Study  Holds  Promise  for  Pain  Control 


By  Megan  Easton 

Researchers  at  U of  T’s  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Pain  have  dis- 
covered a genetic  mechanism 
involved  in  pain  modulation  that 
could  lead  to  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  pain  control.  The 
study  is  published  in  the  Jan.  1 1 
issue  of  the  journal  Cell. 

In  the  study,  genetically  engi- 
neered mice  lacking  a gene  called 
DREAM  (downstream  regulatory 
element  antagonistic  modulator) 
showed  a dramatic  loss  of  pain 
sensitivity  compared  with  mice 
who  had  the  DREAM  gene. 

“There’s  a great  interest  in  this 
finding  because  it’s  so  different 
from  the  traditional  approaches 
researchers  have  been  taking  to 
pain  management,”  said  the  study’s 
co-author.  Professor  Michael 
Salter,  director  of  the  centre  and  a 
senior  scientist  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  Graduate  students 
Mary  Cheng  and  Graham  Pitcher, 
lead  authors  of  the  study,  collabo- 
rated with  Salter  and  Professor 
Josef  Penninger  of  medical  bio- 
physics, Amgen  and  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital. 

The  DREAM  gene’s  role  in 
reducing  production  of  the  chemi- 
cal dynorphin  had  been  previously 
identified.  DREAM  produces  a 
protein  that  suppresses  the  genetic 
machinery  that  reads  the  DNA 
code  for  dynorphin,  which 
decreases  dynorphin  production. 
Part  of  the  family  of  naturally 


occurring  chemicals  known  as 
endorphins,  dynorphin  is  pro- 
duced in  response  to  pain  or  stress. 
“"We  knew  about  DREAM  and  its 
role  in  dynorphin  expression,  but 
the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  DREAM’S  actual  physio- 
logical function,”  said  Salter. 

When  the  DREAM  gene  was 
absent  in  mice,  the  researchers 
discovered  increased  production 
of  dynorphin  in  the  region  of  the 
spinal  cord  involved  in  transmit- 
ting and  controlling  pain  mes- 
sages. The  mice,  they  discovered, 
had  decreased  sensitivity  to  acute, 
inflammatory  and  neuropathic 
pain.  “The  attenuated  pain 
response  was  evident  for  all  types 
of  pain  in  all  types  of  tissue  test- 
ed,” said  Salter.  “The  fact  that 
even  mice  with  neuropathic  pain 
— the  kind  of  sharp,  chronic  pain 
resulting  from  nerve  injury  — 
experienced  this  effect  is  exciting 
because  the  medical  community 
currently  doesn’t  have  any  widely 
effective  treatments  for  this 
debilitating  type  of  pain.” 

Current  approaches  to  pain 
management  focus  on  drugs  such 
as  morphine  that  stimulate  cell 
receptors  for  the  endorphin  family 
of  proteins,  also  called  the 
endogenous  opioid  system,  or 
drugs  such  as  aspirin  that  block 
the  enzyme  cyclo-oxygenase.  The 
DREAM  gene,  however,  works  in  an 
entirely  different  way  by  binding 
directly  to  DNA  and  regulating 
the  expression  of  a protein  in  the 


endogenous  opioid  system. 
“These  findings  point  to  a novel 
pharmacological  approach  to  pain 
management  where  researchers 
will  be  looking  for  drugs  that  could 
block  the  ability  of  DREAM  to  bind 
to  DNA  or  simply  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  DREAM,”  Salter  said. 

The  mice  in  the  study  who 
lacked  the  DREAM  gene  were 
otherwise  completely  normal  and 
showed  no  reduction  in  their 
motor  function,  learning  or  memory. 
They  also  did  not  become  addicted 
to  the  pain  control  chemicals  their 
bodies  produced,  which  may 
prove  to  be  an  advantage  over  the 
potentially  addictive  drugs  such  as 
morphine  that  act  on  opioid 
receptors. 

“Pain  is  a huge,  silent  public 
health  crisis  that  is  only  beginning 
to  be  addressed  by  researchers,” 
said  Salter.  “Evidence  of  the  severity 
of  this  crisis  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  government  has 
declared  2001  to  2010  the  decade 
of  pain  research  and  management. 
This  declaration  highlights  a growing 
awareness  of  the  vast  problem  of 
untreated  or  under-treated  pain 
and  we  hope  this  research  will 
contribute  in  a significant  way  to 
current  efforts  by  scientists  to 
confront  this  challenge.” 

The  study  was  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Network  for  'Vaccines 
and  fmmunotherapeutics,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  and  Amgen  Inc. 


Your  Other  pension  Option 


An  exclusive  meeting  open  to  professors  and  staff  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Discussion  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  transferring 
out  the  value  of  your  pension. 


♦ solutions  to  tax  consequences  of  the  commuted  value  option 

♦ explanation  of  the  excess  contributions  and  maximum  transferability 

♦ full  explanation  of  all  U of  T pension  items 

♦ other  issues  that  are  vital  in  your  pension  planning 

♦ controlling  risk  in  your  pension  retirement 

Presented  by 

Tony  Porcheron,  Senior  Investment  Advisor 
One  of  the  leading  individual  pension  consultants  in  Canada  managing 
the  financial  affairs  of  over  50  University  Professors  and  staff  over  the 
past  8 years. 

Reservations  Requested 

Email:  tporcheron@dundeesecurities.com 

Tel:  (905)803-0226  Ext.  226 
7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  22,  2002 
Sheraton  Toronto 

1 23  Queen  Street  West 
Club  Boardroom 
43rd  Floor 


DUNDEE 

SECURITIES  corporation! 

/ City  Centre  Dr.  Ste.  301,  Mississauga,  ON  LIB  IM2 
Member  of  CIPF 


Topics  will 


NCLU  DE 
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The  New  Look 


This  architectural  design  plan  for  the  New  College  residence  was  recently  awarded  the  2001  Award 
of  Excellence  by  Canadian  Architect  magazine.  Designed  by  Saucier  + Perrotte,  the  nine-storey  co- 
ed residence,  to  be  built  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Spadina  Avenue  and  Willcocks  Street,  will  house 
277  undergraduate  students  and  seven  graduate  dons.  Construction  is  expected  to  begin  soon  after 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony  planned  for  Feb.  25. 


Caped  Crusader 

ESL  student  doing  his  part  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 

By  Michelle  Ocampo 


KAMAL  GHATTAS  is  only  19  YEARS  OLD  BUT  OFTEN 
feels  as  if  the  weight  of  the  world  is  on  his 
shoulders. 

In  the  past  three  years,  Ghattas  has  been  promot- 
ing harmony  in  the  Middle  East  by  mediating 
between  Jews  and  Palestinians  there  and  educating 
and  recruiting  others  to  join  the  peace  movement. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Israel,  Ghattas  works  as  a guide 
and  facilitator  for  an  organization  called  Re’ut-Sadaka. 
(“Re’ut”  means  friend- 
ship in  Hebrew,  while 
“sadaka”  means  the 
same  in  Arabic.) 

Founded  by  a group  of 
Jewish  students  in 
1988,  the  main  objec- 
tive of  Re’ut-Sadaka  is 
to  raise  awareness  of 
the  peace  movement. 

According  to  Ghattas, 
an  ESL  student  at  the 
School  of  Continuing 
Studies,  the  group  tries 
to  “see  each  other  not 
through  stereotypes 
but  the  way  we  really 
are.” 

Still  a teenager,  he 
admits  he’d  rather 
talk  about  his  heavy 
metal  band  or  play  soccer.  But  since  joining  Re’ut- 
Sadaka,  Ghattas  says  he  has  become  more  open- 
minded  and  learned  to  be  a better  listener.  He  has 
been  in  Canada  for  almost  a year  and  plans  to  study 
psychology  at  U of  T once  he’s  completed  the  ESL 
program. 

About  a year  and  half  ago,  back  in  Israel,  Ghattas 
moved  in  with  four  people  from  different  religious 
and  cultural  backgrounds  as  part  of  a Re’ut-Sadaka 
project.  While  the  individuals  all  got  along,  they 
encountered  a lot  of  difficulties  from  outsiders  at  a 
time  when  the  conflict  escalated  in  the  streets.  At  this 
time,  Re’ut-Sadaka  received  a lot  media  attention. 
“We  were  five  people,  living  together  in  one  house 


and  outside  Jewish  and  Arabs  were  fighting  and 
killing  each  other,  while  we  were  living  together  in 
harmony,”  he  recalls.  “Everybody  was  surprised.” 

The  group  protested  the  intefadeh  (a  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  word  that  refers  to  the  conflict  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians)  and  demonstrated  in  the 
streets.  They  spoke  to  schools  and  tried  to  recmit 
students  to  join  the  peace  movement;  they  even 
travelled  to  different  cities  around  the  world  to 

convey  their  message. 
“We  tried,  we  tried, 
we  tried,”  Ghattas 
says.  “Whenever  we’d 
pull  the  rope  in  and 
go  forward,  the  whole 
situation  took  it  back. 
It  was  like  five  people 
fighting  against  the 
whole  country.” 

While  Ghattas 
understands  the  his- 
torical context  behind 
the  conflict,  he  doesn’t 
understand  the  need 
for  so  much  violence. 
“And  now  what  I see 
is  just  fanatic  war, 
people  killing  each 
other,  no  negotiations 
and  nobody  under- 
stands what’s  happening,”  Ghattas  says.  But  through 
the  Re’ut-Sadaka  movement,  he  has  found  people 
who  share  his  views.  “We’re  talking  about  a move- 
ment where  Jewish  and  Arab  people  are  walking 
together  towards  the  same  aim.” 

Ultimately,  he  believes  it’s  time  for  all  sides  to  be 
more  respectful  of  each  other.  “If  you  can’t  change 
anything,  you  can’t.  But  you  can  start  to  respect 
someone  else  the  way  he  is  as  a human  being  and  not 
as  a Jewish  or  Muslim  or  Christian  and  not  as  his 
nationality,”  he  says.  “That  doesn’t  matter.  A human 
being  is  a human  being.  When  you  learn  and  under- 
stand this  at  14  years  old.  I’m  sure  you’ll  never  hate 
anybody  in  your  whole  life.” 


Researchers  Disprove 
Law  of  Physics 


By  Janet  Wong 

Scientists  who  thought  they 
were  one  step  closer  to  solving 
the  mysteries  of  superconducting 
metals  may  find  themselves  back 
at  the  theoretical  drawing  board, 
thanks  to  new  research  by  U of  T 
physicists. 

The  big  issue  in  solid  state 
physics  is  whether  the  basic  theo- 
ry that  governs  how  electrons 
behave  in  metals  holds  true  with 
new  materials  like  copper  oxide- 
based  high-temperature  super- 
conductors,” said  Robert  Hill,  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  in  physics 
and  lead  author  of  a paper  that 
appeared  in  the  Dec.  13  issue  of 
Nature.  “Our  research  is  the  first 
hard  evidence  to  show  that  it  does 
not  hold  true.” 

Scientific  understanding  of 
metals  has  long  been  governed  by 
the  Wiedemann-Franz  law  that 
deals  with  two  basic  properties 
applicable  to  all  metals  — the 
conduction  of  charge  and  heat  by 
electrons.  Fermi-liquid  theory, 
which  describes  how  electrons 
behave  in  matter,  underpins  the 
science  behind  the  electronics 
and  computer  industry. 

The  rule  generally  was  that  a 
good  conductor  of  heat  was  also 
a good  conductor  of  electricity,” 
said  Professor  Louis  Taillefer,  co- 
author of  the  paper.  “But  in  these 
new  copper  oxide  materials,  the 
way  the  charge  is  conducted  is 
completely  unrelated  to  the  way 
the  heat  is  conducted  and  that  has 
a very  large  impact  on  how  we 


understand  these  materials.” 

To  test  the  theory,  the  researchers 
— along  with  Cyril  Proust,  a former 
post-doctoral  fellow  in  Taillefer’s 
research  group,  and  Patrick 
Fournier  and  Rick  Greene  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  — 
destroyed  the  copper  oxide’s 
superconductivity  to  find  out 
how  it  reacts  at  temperatures  just 
above  absolute  zero  (-273  Celsius). 
They  found  that  the  material’s 
charge  and  heat  acted  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  completely 
violating  the  Wiedemann-F ranz 
law  and  Fermi-liquid  theory. 

According  to  Taillefer,  no 
material  in  nature  has  ever  been 
known  to  do  this.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  materials  measured  so 
far,  an  electron’s  heat  and  charge 
conductivity  are  both  carried  by 
the  same  entity.  The  researchers 
believe  that  in  new  materials  like 
copper  oxide,  the  electrons  split 
into  different  entities  — one  with 
a charge  and  one  without. 

“A  real  world  application  is  elec- 
tricity,” said  Hill.  “Superconducting 
materials  are  now  used  in  power 
lines  to  carry  electricity.  But  their 
inability  to  work  efficiently  in 
high  temperatures  means  that  by 
the  time  electricity  is  carried  from 
the  power  station  to  your  house, 
30  per  cent  is  lost.  If  we  had  a 
material  that  was  superconduct- 
ing at  high  temperatures,  these 
power  lines  could  operate  at  100 
per  cent  efficiency.” 

However,  the  researchers  cau- 
tion that  this  scenario  is  still  years 
away. 


AT  LARGE 


U.S.  LAWYER  SUES  OVER  CUNICAL  TRIALS 

A Pennsylvania  lawyer  is  taking  the  medical  research  establishment  to 
task  for  alleged  mistreatment  of  patients  in  clinical  trials.  Since  settling 
a lawsuit  in  2000  against  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  death 
of  Jesse  Gelsinger  during  a gene-therapy  experiment,  Alan  Milstein  has 
been  suing  universities,  doctors,  pharmaceutical  companies  and  various 
research  institutions  across  the  United  States  for  not  properly  overseeing 
patients’  safety  in  medical  experiments. 

PRISON  TIME  NO  VACATION  IN  CHINA 

Professor  Li  Shaomin  of  the  City  University  of  Hong  Kong  is  criticizing 
his  employer  for  docking  his  pay  while  he  was  imprisoned  in  China  and 
held  incommunicado  for  six  months.  Li,  an  American  citizen,  was  arrested 
last  February  by  Chinese  immigration  while  trying  to  visit  friends  in  the 
border  city  of  Shenzhen.  Later,  a Beijing  court  found  him  guilty  of  spying 
for  Taiwan  and  ordered  that  he  be  deported  to  the  U.S.  The  university 
deducted  more  than  $6,000  from  his  salary  for  “excessive  use  of  vacation 
days”  because  he  neglected  to  inform  them  of  his  imprisonment. 

FOUR  ARRESTED  FOR  EXAM  FRAUD  IN  INDIA 

Police  in  New  Delhi  arrested  four  people  Jan.  4 for  offering  to  sell  the 
answers  to  a nationwide  exam  for  physicians  seeking  admission  to  post- 
graduate medical-specialty  programs.  The  arrests  followed  a raid  on  an 
“education  consultant’s”  offices  where  police  say  they  found  documents 
showing  18  medical  students  paid  more  than  $21,000  each  to  see  the 
answers.  More  than  34,000  students  registered  for  the  test,  hoping  to  qualify 
for  1,500  positions  in  state-run  medical  colleges.  Officials  at  the  All  India 
Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  called  police  after  newspaper  ads  promised 
scores  high  enough  to  guarantee  admission  to  the  postgraduate  programs. 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

TheNewiMac 

iMac  Indigo, 

500MHz  G3, 128MB,  20GB,  CD/R, 
56K,FW,VGA 

$1299.00 


iMac  Graphite/Snow 

600MHz  G3, 256MB,  40GB,  CD/ 
m,  RW,56K,FW,VGA 

• $1585.00 


iMac  700MHz  G4, 

128MB,  40GB,  CDRW,  56K, 

FW,  10/100 

$2049.00 
iMac  700MHz  G4, 

256MB,  40GB,  Combo,  56K,  FW, 

10/100,  speakers 

$2399.00 
iMac  800MHz  G4, 

256MB,  60GB,  SuperDrive,  56K,  FW,  10/100,  speakers 

$2899.00 


iBook  - New  Models 


\rnmass4 

M8597LUA  500MHz, 

12.1 ’’TFT,  128MB,  15GB,  CD,  FW,  OS  X 

$1899.00 

M8599LUA  600MHz, 

12.1 ’’TFT,  128MB,  20GB,  Combo,  FW,  OS X 

$2399.00 

M7701LUA  600MHz,  ^ 

14.1”  XGA,  256MB,  20GB,  Combo,  FW,  OS  X| 

$2899.00 

Don’t  forget  about  AppleCare 
-extended  warranty  options- 

G4  Educational 
Bundle  Specials 

Purchase  any  current 
G4  Desktop  with  any 
Apple  display  for 
additional  savings. 
Call  for  pricing  or 
check  on-line. 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

<offler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1| 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
^ Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  IhSo  S 

www.campuscomputershop.com  . , , , : 

iMac,  iBooh.  Powsrbock.  94  are  raglatBrad  tradamariia  of  Apple  inkmdtorul,  used  und«  iicanae. 

Al  producta  n aiAject  to  «.«M>ilty.  Pricing  vtold  for  mambera  c4  the  acadwntc  community  onlyt  (DM  advlae  aMlIable  Ihrugh 


New  Plan  for  Varsity  Site 


- Continued  From  Page  1 - 

The  site  will  feature  four  stu- 
dent residences  wrapped  around 
the  field  on  two  sides  — a key 
part  of  the  university’s  capital 
expansion  and  renewal  that  will 
help  U of  T fulfil  its  on-campus 
housing  guarantee  to  any  first- 
year  student  who  requests  it.  The 
price  tag  for  the  residences  is 
expected  to  run  between  $110 
million  and  $130  million. 

Funding  for  the 
centre  is  expected 
to  take  the  form 
of  a partnership 
between  the  univer- 
sity and  the 
students  while  the 
residences  are  to  be 
self-financed 
through  residence 
fees.  Current  plans 
call  for  students 
of  the  St.  George 
campus  to  con- 
tribute $29  million 
through  a student 
levy  over  28  years. 

Professor  Bruce 
Kidd,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health, 
thinks  it’s  money  well  spent. 

“We  all  wish  levies  weren’t 
necessary,  but  they  have  been 
important  to  the  advancement  of 
facilities  at  the  university  for 
generations,”  he  said.  “We  have  to 
take  that  step  again.  The  Varsity 
Centre  is  vital  to  our  ability  to 
provide  a high  quality  of  campus 
life  for  students.” 

If  the  students  agree  to  the  levy, 
the  provost’s  office  has  agreed  to 
match  their  support  with  50  cents 
for  every  student  dollar.  Some  $6 
million  is  being  sought  from  pri- 
vate donors  as  well  as  a significant 
contribution  from  the  City  of 


Toronto. 

The  proposal  for  a student  levy 
is  now  before  the  Council  on 
Student  Services  (COSS),  a group 
representing  student  governments 
on  campus.  If  COSS  decides 
against  the  levy.  Governing 
Council  may  opt  to  bring  the  issue 
to  a student  referendum.  Pending 
COSS’  approval,  the  mailed  ballot 
referendum  would  run  for  three 
weeks  beginning  March  1 . 


The  centre’s  design  reflects  a 
planning  philosophy  that  puts  a 
strong  emphasis  on  inclusiveness 
and  accessibility,  ensuring  that 
not  only  the  top  athletes  will 
benefit  from  the  Varsity  Centre. 

The  centre  will  be  open  every 
day  from  7 a.m.  to  midnight  and 
offer  activities  that  were  not  possi- 
ble in  the  old  stadium.  “There  will 
be  times  when  the  Varsity  will  be 
like  one  of  the  fields  behind 
University  College,  with  people 
getting  together  to  play  pick-up 
games  of  catch  and  Frisbee,”  Kidd 
said.  Dressing  rooms,  like  nearly 
everything  else  at  the  centre,  will 
be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
university  community. 


Jennifer  Button,  a member  of 
the  Varsity  Blues  swim  team  and 
the  2000  Canadian  Olympic 
swim  team,  said  the  centre  will 
bring  a welcome  change  to  cam- 
pus. “The  most  immediate  benefit 
will  be  for  the  average  person 
who  just  wants  to  work  out  and 
enjoy  some  physical  activity. 
They’ll  enjoy  longer  opening 
hours,  better  access  to  fitness  pro- 
grams and  expanded  field  times.” 
As  plans  for  the 
Varsity  Centre  move 
forward,  the  univer- 
sity will  work  in 
close  consultation 
with  the  City  of 
Toronto  and  the 
neighbouring  com- 
munity. One  of  the 
more  impressive 
features  of  the  new 
structure  will  be  its 
openness  to  the 
surrounding  envi- 
ronment. With  a 
40-foot  opening  on 
its  Bloor  Street 
facade,  the  centre 
will  provide  a northern  gateway 
to  the  campus,  creating  a sight 
line  that  will  extend  from  the 
Varsity  field  to  the  spires  of  Trinity 
College  and  beyond  to  the 
skyscrapers  downtown. 

“The  whole  site  will  be  open 
with  barrier-free  access,  allowing 
the  city  population,  tourists  and 
students  to  mingle  throughout 
the  campus,”  said  Kidd.  “The 
stadium  entrance  will  showcase 
the  university  and  its  athletic 
programs  to  the  city.” 

The  future  of  the  centre  is 
dependent  on  the  support  of 
government  and  students  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  university’s 
supporters,  its  alumni  and  friends. 


Faculty  Recruitment:  A Role  for  Everyone 


- Continued  From  Page  1 - 
to  mention  the  mounds  of 
resumes  to  sift  through.  So  there’s 
a lot  of  activity  out  there,”  he  said. 

And  nowhere  is  there  more 
activity  and  pressure  being  felt 
than  at  the  Scarborough  (UTSC) 
and  Mississauga  (UTM)  campuses. 
For  instance  UTSC,  which 
employs  168  professors  and  lec- 
turers, will  be  hiring  23  faculty 
members  this  year  alone.  Over  the 
next  five  years,  that  number 
jumps  to  85. 

“It’s  a lot  of  work,  no  doubt  it, 
especially  for  our  five  chairs,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Thompson,  princi- 
pal and  dean  of  UTSC.  “But 
people  are  quite  excited  because 
it’s  the  first  time  in  30  years  that 
there’s  been  this  kind  of  a sense  of 
renewal  and  growth  that  new 
things  can  be  achieved.” 

In  addition  to  expanding  their 
faculty  complement  by  30  per 
cent  over  the  next  few  years, 
Scarborough  and  Mississauga 
have  had  to  replace  a larger  num- 
ber of  professors  than  the  St. 
George  campus  because  a lot  of 
their  initial  hiring  involved  young 
faculty  in  the  late  1960s  — most 
of  whom  are  now  at  or  near 
retirement  age. 


“There’s  a lot  of  opportunity  for 
further  diversification  here,  and 
it’s  certainly  one  of  our  goals,” 
Thompson  added.  “It’s  quite  a 
challenge  in  a number  of  ways  to 
get  the  right  disciplines  that  we 
should  be  exploring  and  moving 
into,  given  that  hiring  a new 
faculty  member  is  about  a 30-year 
commitment.” 

And  although  there  are  more 
academic  jobs  available  than  ever, 
there  is  also  much  more  competi- 
tion for  PhD  graduates  from  pri- 
vate industry,  government  and 
research  institutes.  “We’re  never 
going  to  compete  purely  on  salary, 
especially  with  American  univer- 
sities, so  we’ve  had  to  look  at  the 
total  environment  that  we  have 
to  offer  — the  Canadian  envir- 
onment as  well  as  the  U of  T 
environment,”  said  Goel. 

This  means  ensuring  the  uni- 
versity can  provide  extensive 
libraries  and  start-up  lab  facilities 
and  support  programs  like  the 
government  research  and  infra- 
structure programs  office  to  help 
researchers  with  their  funding 
proposals,  the  faculty  relocation 
and  support  program  and  the 
family  care  office  to  assist  with 
community  resources. 


“We  try  to  ensure  that  they 
know  we’re  familiar  with  off-cam- 
pus resources  as  well,  whether 
they  be  ethnocultural,  religious  or 
lesbian  and  gay  resources,”  said 
Jan  Nolan,  family  care  adviser. 
“We  know  based  on  surveys  of 
junior  faculty  members  in  the 
United  States  in  particular  that 
quality  of  life  factors  are  a very 
important  aspect  of  their 
decision.” 

According  to  Goel,  the  overrid- 
ing goal  of  all  recruitment  efforts 
is  to  ensure  that  every  excellent 
candidate  who  is  qualified  for  the 
job  anywhere  in  the  world 
applies,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is 
to  ensure  a diverse  applicant  pool. 
“Our  message  is  that  diversity  and 
excellence  go  hand  in  hand,”  he 
said. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is 
not  Goel  or  any  other  senior 
administrator  who  can  make 
diversity  and  excellence  happen. 
“Our  current  faculty  and  staff 
members  play  a major  role 
through  their  work  on  search 
committees  and  other  areas  of 
support.  Our  role  is  to  ensure  the 
process  is  fair  and  that  we’re  as 
effective  as  possible  in  attracting  a 
strong  and  broadly  diverse  pool. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


DISTURBING  THE  STATUS  QUO 

Professor  Michael  Fullan’s  book  Leading  in  a Culture  of  Change 
was  named  one  of  the  top  10  business  books  of  2001  by  The  Globe  and 
Mail.  According  to  The  Globe,  Fullan,  dean  of  OISE/UT,  “presents  a 
compelling  five-point  framework  for  leading  organizations  in  a time  of 
change.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  sections  on  understanding  the 
change  process  and  the  need  to  regularly  disturb  the  status  quo,  while 
also  providing  coherence  for  followers.” 

CONFLICT  IN  ARGENTINA 

Professor  Judith  Teichman  of  political  science  was  interviewed 
on  CTV’s  Canada  AM  Dec.  2 1 to  discuss  the  current  economic  and  polit- 
ical turmoil  in  Argentina.  Teichman  pointed  out  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  was  not  unexpected  by  observers  of  that  country.  “There  has  been 
a lot  of  discussion  surrounding  the  problems  created  by  the  convertibil- 
ity plan  [which  tied  the  peso  to  the  American  dollar]  and  the  difficulty 
that  Argentina  faced  in  meeting  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
targets.”  she  said. 


CARBON  SINKS 


Make  or  Break 

Keeping  New  Year's  resolutions  “smart”  key  to  success 


By  Sue  Toye 

Maryann  Wells  has  resolved  to  go  on  a 
“mental”  diet  in  2002.  “I  want  to  get  rid  of  all 
those  things  that  weigh  me  down,”  says  the  public 
relations  officer  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga.  For  Wells,  this  means  no  more  brooding 
and  overanalysing  what  people  say. 

Wells  is  not  alone.  Making  New  Year’s  resolutions  is  a 
ritual  that  many  people  go  through.  So  is  breaking  them. 

Setting  goals  and  priorities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  gives  people  a renewed  sense  of  optimism,  says 
Professor  Gary  Latham  of  psychology  and  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management,  “The  end  of  the  year 
is  a milestone  and  you  tend  to  reflect  and  plan  for  the 
new  year,”  he  says.  But  he  also  warns  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  end  up  failing  to  keep  their  goals  — - 
even  as  quickly  as  a month  after  they  make  them. 

If  resolutions  are  to  be  successful,  Latham  says 
they  should  be  S.M.A.R.T.  — - specific,  measurable, 
attainable,  relevant  and  have  a time  period.  Without 
these  aspects,  they  become  too  vague  and  will 
probably  end  up  back  on  next  year’s  list. 

Latham  applies  his  rule  of  thumb  to  his  own  New 


Year’s  goals.  “I  plan  to  travel  to  three  sunny  destina- 
tions before  the  end  of  March  with  my  wife,”  he  says. 
He  has  also  decided  to  exercise  at  home  three  days  a 
week,  heeding  advice  from  his  family  doctor  to  lose 
a few  extra  pounds. 

Latham  also  suggests  making  resolutions  public  by 
sharing  them  with  co-workers.  “This  ups  the  com- 
mitment to  you  if  you  do  this,”  he  says.  Creating  fun 
“penalties”  such  as  offering  to  clean  out  a friend’s 
garage  if  a resolution  has  been  broken  is  another  way 
to  up  the  ante. 

Some  of  the  more  common  promises  people  make 
to  themselves  at  this  time  of  year  include  striking  a 
healthy  balance  between  work  and  lifestyle  as  well  as 
battling  weight  gain,  improving  the  work  environ- 
ment and  creating  a financial  plan.  But  he  stresses 
that  people  need  to  set  specific  goals  in  order  to 
make  their  resolutions  come  true. 

Meanwhile,  Wells  appears  to  be  on  her  way  to 
accomplishing  her  New  Year’s  promise.  She  has 
become  more  aware  of  what  she  says  to  her  co-work- 
ers, family  and  friends  and  tries  not  to  take  critical 
comments  to  heart.  “This  has  made  me  feel  really 
good  so  far,”  she  says. 


Professor  Jing  Chen  of  geography  was  quoted  Dec.  19  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  reference  to  a discussion  about  carbon  dioxide 
research  presented  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union.  Chen  said  that  over  the  last  century  warmer  and  wetter  weather 
has  caused  an  increase  in  the  growing  season  by  as  much  as  a week. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  increased  plant  growth  may  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  carbon  dioxide  removed  from  the  atmosphere,  “it  is 
difficult  to  have  high  confidence  in  these  calculations,”  he  said. 


Redefining  the  Environment 


By  Lanna  Crucefix 

SOME  MIGHT  SAY  THAT  PROFESSOR 
Emeritus  Ted  Munn  of  the 
Institute  for'^'  Environmental 
Studies  has  a strange  idea  of 
entertainment.  At  a 
time  of  life  when 
others  are  content 
to  relax  and  take 
things  as  they  come, 
this  octogenarian 
decided  to  take  on 
the  job  of  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  world’s 
most  comprehen- 
sive environmental 
encyclopedia.  “I 
thought  it  was  a fun 
thing  to  do,  I only 
do  things  that  are 
fun.” 

For  Munn,  fun  consisted  of  the 
intensive  editing  and  cross-refer- 
encing of  more  than  900  articles 
from  over  600  global  contributors 
for  four  years.  The  five  volumes  of 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Global 
Environmental  Change  all  bear 
Munn’s  personal  touch.  “I  had  a 
feeling  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  a whole  encyclopedia  that 
sounded  as  though  only  one  per- 
son had  written  it.  It  would  be  a 
little  easier  for  the  students,”  he 
said. 

The  encyclopedia  is  unique  in 
its  breadth  and  scope.  For  Munn, 
one  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  encyclopedia  is  that  it 
defines  the  term  “environment”  as 
broadly  as  U of  T’s  multidiscipli- 
nary Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies.  “You  can  identify  a prob- 
lem in  Volume  1 , then  you  can  see 
what  the  biological  contribution 
to  the  problem  is  in  Volume  2.  In 
Volume  3 you  can  look  at  the 


impacts  on  society.  Volume  4 
describes  what  kind  of  policy 
steps  you  can  take  and  Volume  5 
is  the  social  and  ethical  dimen- 
sion of  the  whole  thing  and  how 
to  change  people’s  way  of  think- 
ing.” The  series  also 
incorporates  biog- 
raphies, definitions 
and  acronym 
explanations  to 
help  clarify  unfa- 
miliar terms  and 
names. 

Munn  acknow- 
ledged that  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Global 
Environmental  Change 
may  face  some  crit- 
icism from  hard 
scientists  because 
of  volumes  4 (Causes  and 
Consequences  of  Global  Environ- 
mental Change)  and  5 (Social  and 
Economic  Dimensions  of  Global 
Environmental  Change).  He 
stressed  that  including  viewpoints 
from  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  is  necessary  for  the 
range  of  the  series.  “Some  of  the 
subjects  in  the  encyclopedia  -will 
amaze  people,”  he  said. 

Munn,  who  has  been  with  U ofT 
since  1975,  was  more  than  up  to 
the  challenge  of  editing  3,400 
pages  of  encyclopedia  text.  On 
the  editorial  boards  of  more  than 
15  academic  journals,  he  admits 
that  much  of  his  time  is  spent 
reading  papers  and  articles.  He 
also  manages  to  retain  broad 
knowledge  of  the  environmental 
field  through  his  membership  in 
international  agencies  such  the 
Scientific  Committee  on  Problems 
in  the  Environment,  a group  he 
has  been  associated  with  for 
almost  30  years. 


Professor  Emeritus  Ted  Munn 


Time  for  Jazz 

The  21 -member  orchestra, 
named  for  the  time  of  day  it 
rehearses,  was  named  the  1996 
post-secondary  ensemble  of  the 
year  by  Jazz  Report  magazine  and 
the  program  was  named  post- 
secondary school  jazz  program  of 
the  year  by  the  same  magazine  in 
1998.  Over  the  years  the  band 
has  performed  with  such  leg- 
endary performers  as  Louie 
Bellson,  Steve  Houghton,  Steve 
Smith,  Marvin  Stamm,  Jim 
McNeely  and  Kenny  Wheeler. 

Read,  a recording  artist, 
arranger  and  composer  in  his 
own  right  and  a major  force  in 
developing  the  jazz  performance 
degree  program,  said  Toronto  is 
itself  an  important  educational 
tool  for  the  aspiring  performer. 
“It’s  a great  city  to  study  in 
because  there  are  so  many  places 
where  a student  can  listen  to 
jazz.” 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Campbell  Committed  to  Arts  Community 

PROFESSOR  Colin  Campbell, 
a prolific  and  influential 
Canadian  artist  who  taught  fine  art 
at  U of  T for  the  past  two  decades, 
died  Oct.  31  after  a brief  battle 
with  cancer.  He  was  59  years  old. 

Bom  in  Reston,  Man.,  in  1942, 

Campbell  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  fine  arts  from  the 
University  of  Manitoba  and  a 
master’s  from  Claremont  Graduate 
School  in  California.  His  first  teach- 
ing appointment  was  at  Mount 
Allison  University  in  Sackville, 

N.B.,  where  he  taught  sculpture 
from  1971  to  1973  and  created 
Sackville  I’m  Yours,  now  considered 
a pioneering  work  of  Canadian 
video  art. 

Campbell’s  video  art  has  been 
exhibited  internationally  at  the 
1980  Venice  Biennial,  at 
Documenta  in  West  Germany  and 
many  other  international  and 


local  venues,  including  the 
Toronto  International  Film 
Festival.  In  1990  a national  tour- 
ing retrospective  of  his  videotapes 
called  Colin  Campbell:  Mediaworks 
1972-1990  was  co-curated  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada  and 
the  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery. 
Campbell’s  works  can  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  the  National 


Gallery  of  Canada,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York,  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  the  Winnipeg 
Art  Gallery  and  the  Vancouver  Art 
Gallery  among  others. 

At  U of  T,  he  was  seminal  in  the 
creation  of  a graduate  program  in 
visual  studies.  “He  brought  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  leadership  to 
the  visual  studies  program,”  said 
Professor  Marc  Gotlieb,  chair  of 
fine  art.  “Because  he  was  a good 
artist  and  good  leader,  he  was 
able  to  bring  the  knowledge 
that  makes  good  artists  into  the 
curriculum  itself.” 

As  a teacher,  he  brought  his 
special  personal  qualities  to  his 
instmction,  added  Gotlieb.  “He 
was  a role  model  and  a mentor  to 
generations  of  students  because  of 
his  artistic  leadership,  his  diplo- 
macy and  his  general  elegance  as  a 
human  being.” 


By  Michah  Rynor 

It’s  not  every  day  that  U oe  T 
students  wind  up  in  a profes- 
sional recording  studio  but  that’s 
exactly  where  a group  of  them  — 
along  with  their  trumpets,  saxo- 
phones, drums  and  guitars  — 
ended  up  last  spring.  The  result  is 
Off  the  Cuff,  a hot-off-the-press 
double  CD  of  contemporary  jazz 
performed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Music’s  10  O’clock  Jazz  Orchestra. 

Featuring  the  music  of  Jim 
McNeely,  a visitor  to  the  jazz  pro- 
gram last  year  and  the  music 
director  of  the  Vanguard  Jazz 
Orchestra  in  New  York,  the  project 
is  more  than  just  an  excuse  to  make 
great  music  available  to  the  public. 

“Having  our  students  in  a stu- 
dio allows  us  to  expose  them  to 
the  whole  recording  experience,” 
said  Professor  Paul  Read.  “It’s 
there  that  they  find  out  what  it’s 


like  under  this  kind  of  pressure, 
where  every  tiny  detail  of  their 
playing  is  scrutinized.” 

It  also  gives  the  students  a real- 
istic look  at  the  high  expenses 
involved  in  the  recording  process. 


expenses  that  unfortunately  pro- 
hibit more  projects  of  this  nature. 
This  recording,  only  the  third  jazz 
release  in  the  faculty’s  history,  was 
funded  by  TD  Meloche  Monnex, 
the  U of  T Alumni  Association 
and  the  faculty  itself. 
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PROFILE 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 
Email:  twt@istar.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call!  VJe  will  be  happi>  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


Concerned  About  Low  Interest  Rates 
And  Poor  Market  Conditions? 

University  of  Toronto  graduate  Dave  Potok  has  the  resources 
and  expertise  to  guide  you  through  these  uncertain  times.  He 
knows  that  it  is  important  to  have  someone  you  can  count 
on — especially  when  it  comes  to  your  financial  future. 

He  can  provide  professional  investment  advice  on 
Stocks  • Bonds  • Mutual  Funds  • RRSPs  & RRIFs  • GICs 
Life  Insurance  • Estate  & Financial  Planning 

Dave  ensures  his  clients  are  comfortable  with  their  invest- 
ments. So  call  Dave  today  to  discuss  your  investment  needs. 

Brbc 

Investments- 

Investment  Advisor  david.potok@rbcinvestments.com  rbc  Dominion  Securities  inc 

^insurance  products  are  offered  through  RBC  DS  Financial  Services  (Ontario)  Inc.,  an  Insurance  subsidiary  of  RBC  Dominion 
Securities  Inc,  When  discussing  life  insurance  products,  Investment  Advisors  are  acting  as  Insurance  Representatives  of  RBC  DS 
Financial  Services  (Ontario)  Inc.  RBC  Dominion  Securities  Inc.  and  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  ate  separate  corporate  entities  which  are 
affiliated.Investment  Advisors  are  employees  of  RBC  Dominion  Securities  Inc.Member  CIPf,®Registered  trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  Used  under  licence,  '“Trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Used  under  licence.  OCopyright  2001 . All  rights  reserved. 


Leading  by  Example 

Nursing  dean  searching  for  better  ways  to  care  for  patients 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 


DENTALCARE 


DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH  (416)  923-3386 

25  CHARLES  ST.  W.  TORONTO  M4Y  2R4 


GENERAL  & COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 

•Mosrer  Cord  0 Visa  accepted  •Convenient  hours  6 locotion  (neor  Day  & DIoor) 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 


YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yoricville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Boy) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  fool  core  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


AS  A YOUNG  WOMAN,  DYANNE  AFFONSO 
transformerd  the  perception  of  nursing  in 
her  own  family.  Now,  six  months  into  her 
term  as  dean  of  nursing,  she  wants  to  put 
a new  face  on  nursing  in  Canada  and  enhance  the 
influence  of  Canadian  nursing  around  the  globe. 

Affonso  excelled  at  sciences  in  college  but  also 
enjoyed  her  studies  in  the  liberal  arts.  When  she 
investigated  potential  careers  she  realized  nursing 
blended  those  interests  in  creative  ways.  First,  she 
had  to  overcome  some  fatherly  concerns  about  her 
new  vocation. 

“There  are  certain  cultural  groups  that  are  uncer- 
tain whether  it  is  good  for  their  young  to  be  a nurse 
and  1 came  from  such  a cultural  group,”  she  says.  “I 
was  bom  in  Hawaii  and  considered  a very  valuable 
child  to  my  extended  family  because  I was  a ‘precious 
female’  in  a culture  where  women  nurture  the 
families.  My  father  would  have  preferred  that  I had 
chosen  something  else  because  he  wasn’t  sure  that 
nursing  would  be  the  proper  kind  of  profession  for 
his  beloved  daughter.  Way  back  when,  nursing  was 
viewed  as  a lower  status  job,  a lesser  vocation.” 

Her  passion  for  nursing  eventually  changed  her 
father’s  mind  about  her  chosen  profession  and  he 
became  proud  of  her  accomplishments.  After  earning 
a bachelor’s  degree  in  nursing  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  a master’s  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  she  completed  master’s  and  PhD 
degrees  in  clinical  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  She  was  a faculty  member  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco  and  dean  of  Emory  University’s  School  of 
Nursing.  Her  research  into  prenatal  care,  postpartum 
depression  and  community-based  patient  care  servic- 
es influenced  policy  in  the  United  States  and  beyond. 

“1  came  up  north  for  the  international  potential  of 
Canadian  nursing  becoming  one  of  the  benchmarks 
for  the  globe,”  she  says.  “And  1 came  here  because  the 
University  of  Toronto  offers  a magnificent  scholar- 
ship landscape  for  all  disciplines  to  excel.  I tmly 
believe  this  is  the  right  academic  environment  for 
innovation,  for  community  service  and  modelling  the 
best  of  health  sciences  in  research,  education  and 
practice  to  the  rest  of  the  globe.” 


Affonso  grew  up  in  what  was  considered  a healer 
family  i,n  her  native  Hawaii.  People  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  extended  family  clans  came  to  her 
parents  for  traditional  counselling  and  healing 
practices,  for  massage  and  herbs.  As  a child  she  had 
a caring  spirit  too  but  she  was  also  restless.  “I  was 
known  in  high  school  and  nursing  school  as  always 
questioning  the  possibilities  of  different  ways  and 
nursing  allowed  me  to  harness  that  energy  into 
innovative  approaches,”  she  says. 

Questioning  the  status  quo  drives  Affonso  today  in 
her  search  for  better  ways  to  care  for  patients.  She  has 
embraced  the  university’s  motto  of  Great  Minds  for  a 
Great  Future  to  promote  the  Faculty  of  Nursing’s 
need  for  more  resources  and  space,  particularly  sim- 
ulation labs  where  students  can  explore  outcomes  of 
patient  care  before  they  encounter  the  realities  of 
clinical  settings. 

“It’s  hard  to  light  the  fire  of  the  young  and  make 
them  believe  in  what  nursing  can  be  through  innova- 
tions when  the  academic  learning  environment  is  not 
able  to  support  that  creativity,”  says  Affonso. 

One  area  in  which  Affonso  proposes  U of  T 
become  a pioneer  in  Canada  is  the  development  of  a 
national,  multidisciplinary,  patient-safety  initiative. 
She  participated  in  a similar  initiative  between 
nursing  and  medicine  in  the  United  States  aimed 
at  developing  systems  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
patient  care  and  minimize  the  potential  for  errors. 

She  believes  some  of  the  seeds  for  such  new  stan- 
dards of  care  lie  in  the  minds  of  nursing  students, 
many  of  whom  start  the  second-entry  nursing  pro- 
gram with  a bachelor’s  degree  from  another  field 
already  under  their  belts.  The  resources  they  bring 
from  their  other  fields,  she  says,  will  enhance  the 
mission  and  vision  of  nursing. 

“This  faculty  is  on  the  launching  pad  to  become  a 
flagship  of  nursing  excellence  and  academic  scholar- 
ship globally,”  she  says.  “The  standard  of  nursing 
excellence  tends  to  be  identified  with  neighbours  in 
the  south.  In  my  view,  that’s  today’s  standard,  but  as 
we  move  forward  into  the  future,  there  are  going  to 
be  new  measures  and  outcomes  of  excellence  and  1 
envision  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Nursing  will  be  a premier 
benchmark  of  global  nursing  scholarship.” 
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A College  of  ‘Higher  Class’ 

New  university  kept  students  away  from  ‘subversive'  ideas  in  the  US. 


Town  ofYork,  1 828 


On  the  Sixteenth  of  March,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  — that  is,  in 
1826  — John  Strachan,  the  leading  Anglican 
clerg>Tnan  in  York,  left  the  town  (later  called 
Toronto)  for  England.  His  principal  mission  was  to  obtain  a 
charter  for  a proposed  university  for  Upper  Canada.  The 
result  of  his  trip  was  a royal  charter  — and  25  years  of 
intense  conflict  on  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  church 
in  higher  education  in  the  colony. 

John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  first  lieutenant  governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  had  been  in  favour  of  a college  in  the 
colony.  Even  before  he  had  left  for  Canada  in  1792,  the 
Oxford-educated  Simcoe  had  written  about  establishing  “a 
college  of  a higher  class,”  a vision  that  even  earlier  had  been 
expressed  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  had  come 
after  the  American  'Revolution  to  what  would  later  be  called 
Ontario. 

Such  an  institution,  wrote  Simcoe,  “would  give  a tone  of 
principle  and  manners  that  would  be  of  infinite  support  to 
government.”  Of  perhaps  more  importance,  it  would  also 
help  prevent  students  from  picking  up  subversive  ideas  in 
the  United  States,  where,  “owing  to  the  cheapness  of  edu- 
cation ...  the  gentlemen  of  Upper  Canada  will  send  their 
children.”  Simcoe  had  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  obviously  had  no  wish  to  lose  the 
rest  of  British  North  America  as  well. 

“I  have  no  idea  that  a University  will  be  established,” 
Simcoe  wrote  to  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Quebec  in  1796, 
“though  I am  daily  confirmed  in  its  necessity.”  Such  an 
institution,  he  felt,  would  “strengthen  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  and  preserve  a lasting  obedience  to  His  Majesty’s 
authority.”  He  also  stated  that  a university  would  “have  a 
great  influence  in  civilising  the  Indians,”  and  then  added, 
“and  what  is  of  more  importance,  those  who  corrupt  them.” 


On  March  15,  1827,  King’s  College  — the  precursor 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  — was  granted  its  royal 
charter  hy  King  George  IV.  Throughout  2002,  U of  T 
will  be  celebrating  1 75  years  of  great  minds.  As  part 
of  the  celebration.  The  Bulletin  and  the  news@UofT 
Web  site  will  feature  excerpts  from  The  University  of 
Toronto:  A History,  written  by  University  Professor 
Emeritus  Martin  Friedland  of  law.  His  book  will  be 
published  in  March  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  More  excerpts  can  be  found  at  www.utoronto.ca. 


Sod-turning  ceremony  for  Convocation  Hall,  1 904 


In  the  late  1790s,  an  education  endowment  had  been 
established  in  the  recently  created  province,  then  with  a 
population  of  perhaps  25,000  Europeans.  Five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  “waste  lands”  scattered  throughout  the 
new  province  had  been  set  aside  as  an  endowment  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  a “college  or  university.”  A report  by 
the  Upper  Canada  Executive  Committee  in  1798  recom- 
mended that  a university  be  established  in  the  town  of  York 
and  that  half  the  education  endowment  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Little  was  done,  however,  until  after  new  colonial 
governor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  arrived.  In  1819,  Maitland, 
who  had  commanded  a brigade  at  Waterloo,  referred  the 
issue  to  his  executive  council,  and  in  1822  he  sent  a request 
to  England  for  the  use  of  the  endowment  lands  for  a 
university. 

The  British  government,  however,  appeared  to  favour  the 
development  of  a university  in  Montreal  to  serve  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  McGill  College  had  received  its 


Workers  in  front  of  University  College,  1857 


royal  charter  in  1821,  with  John  Strachan  himself  having 
played  a major  role  in  its  establishment.  In  1807,  Strachan 
had  married  the  widow  of  the  brother  of  James  McGill,  who 
brought  with  her  a welcome  annuity  of  £300  a year 
(Strachan  had  lavish  tastes).  Strachan  had  helped  persuade 
James  McGill  to  leave  his  fortune  to  found  an  educational 
institution.  McGill  had  thought  that  Strachan  would  be  its 
first  principal,  but  Strachan  probably  felt  that  he  had 
greater  prospects  in  Upper  Canada. 

Strachan  was  asked  by  Maitland  to  prepare  a document 
to  take  to  England,  outlining  why  a university  was  neces- 
sary. As  Simcoe  had  done  a quarter  of  a century  earlier, 
Strachan  warned  of  the  danger  faced  by  sending  students  to 
the  United  States  for  their  education.  In  the  United  States, 
he  wrote,  “politics  pervade  the  whole  system  of  instruction. 
The  school  books...  are  stuffed  with  praises  of  their  own 
institutions,  and  breathe  hatred  to  everything  English... 
Some  may  become  fascinated  with  that  liberty  which  has 
degenerated  into  licentiousness,  and  imbibe,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  sentiments  unfriendly  to  things  of  which 
Englishmen  are  proud.”  Three-quarters  of  the  doctors  in 
the  province,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  studied  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  train  Church  of 
England  clergy  to  act  as  teachers.  “It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  education  of  the  Colony  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Clergy,”  that  is,  the  Church  of  England  clergy. 

However,  others  would  have  different  ideas  on  the  role  of  the 
church  in  education,  Friedland  goes  on  to  write.  The  resulting 
“University  Question”  would  play  a central  role  in  Upper 
Canadian  politics  for  the  next  25  years:  a debate  that  would  only 
end  with  the  provincial  government’s  creation  of  the  more 
secular  University  of  Toronto  on  Jan.  1,  1850. 
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Of  Coats,  Food,  Switches  & Startle 


Coat  gives  better 
performance,  longer  life 

Putting  on  a coat  means  something 
different  for  engineers  at  the  Centre 
for  Advanced  Coating  Technologies 
at  U of  T.  Rather  than  using  coats  to 
keep  heat  in,  Professor  Javad 
Mostaghimi  of  mechanical  and 
mdustnal  engineering  is  using  ther- 
mal spray  coatings  to  keep  heat  out 
and,  in  so  doing,  preserve  the  life  of 
car  components. 

Coatings  are  currently  used  in 
the  aerospace  industry  where 
components  such  as  turbine 
blades  are  subject  to  incredible 
heat  load,  stress  and  high- 
temperature  corrosion,  Mostaghimi 
explains.  “The  turbine  blades  are 
insulated  with  spray  coatings 
made  of  corrosion-resistant  alloys 
and  ceramics  that  are  typically 
1/1 00th  of  an  inch  thick.” 

Mostaghimi  and  his  team  are 
examining  ways  to  apply  the 
thermal-spray  technology  to  cars, 
specifically  braking  systems. 
They  are  developing  a lightweight 


disc  brake  system  made  ot  alu- 
minum alloys.  While  desirable 
because  they  are  light,  aluminum 
alloys  are  vulnerable  to  bigh 
temperatures  and  wear.  When 
the  brakes  are  slammed  on, 
tremendous  amounts  of  heat  and 
kinetic  energy  are  applied  to  the 
brake  rotor  and  its  pad. 
However,  thermal  spray  coatings 
applied  to  braking  systems  could 
reduce  the  high  heat  loads,  wear 
and  corrosion. 

Most  metals  melt  at  tempera- 
tures below  2,000  Celsius, 
Mostaghimi  explains,  but  ceram- 
ics like  zirconium  oxide  can  with- 
stand temperatures  higher  than 
3,000  Celsius  and  offer  much 
more  protection  to  sensitive 
equipment.  With  very  low  ther- 
mal conductivity,  zirconium  oxide 
also  acts  like  an  insulator  to  keep 
materials  cool.  This  type  of  tech- 
nology can  also  be  used  to  reduce 
corrosion  when  components  are 
exposed  to  compounds  like  salt. 

Janet  Wong 


Family  key  to  children’s 
mental  health 

Children  with  anxiety  disorders 
who  come  from  dysfunctional 
families  have  less  successful  out- 
comes in  psychiatric  treatment 
programs  than  children  from 
healthy  families,  according  to  a 
study  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychiatry. 

Until  now  little  was  known 
about  why  some  anxious  children 
do  well  with  therapy  while  others 
do  not,  said  lead  author  Melissa 
Crawford,  a doctoral  student  in 
the  Department  of  Human 
Development  and  Applied 
Psychology  at  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  of  U of  T. 
“We  know  family  relationships  are 
integral  to  children’s  mental  health, 
so  our  finding  that  anxious 
children  with  troubled  families 
improve  less  with  treatment  was 
not  surprising,”  she  said. 

Crawford  and  co-author 
Professor  Katharina  Manassis  of 
psychiatry  and  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  based  their 
research,  funded  by  the  Ontario 
Mental  Health  Foundation,  on  61 
children  aged  eight  to  12  who 
were  receiving  treatment  at  the 
hospital’s  anxiety  disorders  clinic. 
Children  who  felt  their  families 
were  dysfunctional  or  their  par- 
ents were  frustrated  and  stressed 
had  poorer  treatment  outcomes, 
as  did  children  whose  parents  had 
psychological  disorders  them- 
selves. Crawford  said  there  are 
several  explanations  for  these 
findings.  “It’s  possible  that  family 
dysfunction  maintains  children’s 


anxiety,  which  hinders  their 
response  to  treatment.  Or  chil- 
dren may  perceive  that  they  are 
the  cause  of  their  parents’  stress 
and  negative  family  interactions, 
which  in  turn  may  exacerbate 
their  anxiety.” 

These  findings  confirm  the 
importance  of  including  parents 
in  the  treatment  process  for 
anxious  children,  she  says. 
“Therapists  must  address  issues 
within  the  family  that  may  be 
contributing  to  and  maintaining 
child  anxiety.  It’s  likely  that 
addressing  these  family  factors 
will,  in  turn,  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treatment.” 

Megan  Easton 

All  food  energy 
improves  memory 

All  types  of  food  energy,  not  just 
carbohydrates,  appear  to  enhance 
memory  performance  in  healthy 
older  adults,  says  a study  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Clinical 
Nutrition. 

“The  positive  effects  of  carbo- 
hydrates on  cognition  have  been 
well  established  by  previous 
research  but  this  is  the  first  study  to 
show  that  pure  dietary  protein  and 
fat  also  improve  memory,”  said  lead 
author  Randall  Kaplan,  a PhD 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  and  a 
researcher  at  the  Baycrest  Centre  for 
Geriatric  Care.  Until  now,  scientists 
believed  that  increases  in  blood  glu- 
cose levels  explained  the  beneficial 
impact  of  carbohydrates  on  memo- 
ry in  elderly  people.  In  the  present 
study,  however,  people  performed 
better  on  memory  tests  after 


consuming  carbohydrate,  fat  and 
protein  drinks  of  equal  calories 
compared  with  a placebo  with  no 
food  energy,  regardless  of  the  drinks’ 
effects  on  blood  glucose  levels. 

The  positive  results  occurred  in 
verbal  recall  tests  administered  15 
minutes  after  the  participants  — 
1 1 males  and  1 1 females,  aged  6 1 
to  79  — consumed  each  t>pe  of 
dnnk.  “The  fact  that  memory  was 
enhanced  soon  after  the  ingestion 
of  energy  from  any  macronutrient 
may  be  explained  from  an  evolu- 
tionary perspective,”  Kaplan  said. 
“A  mechanism  that  would  allow  an 
animal  to  remember  the  details  of  a 
successful  hunt  for  food  would 
clearly  be  beneficial  for  survival.” 

Other  memory  tests  involving 
attention  and  non-verbal  tasks 
showed  variable  effects,  he  said, 
suggesting  that  specific  types  of 
food  energy  enhance  specific 
aspects  of  brain  function.  Further 
research  is  necessary  to  unravel 
the  unique  connections  between 
each  nutrient  and  brain  region 
involved  in  memory,  he  added. 

Meg/in  Easton 

People  have  final  say 
on  rights,  book  suggests 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
Canadian  people  and  its  govern- 
ments — not  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  — have  the  final  say  on 
rights  issues  in  this  country,  argues 
U of  T law  professor  Kent  Roach. 

“A  lot  of  our  debates  mirror  the 
American  debates  — that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  an  unelected 
body  that  is  too  conservative  or 
too  liberal  or  that  judges  put  their 
political  bias  into  decisions,” 
Roach  said.  “But  1 would  argue 
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that  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  provides  a 
more  democratic  solution  to  the 
dilemma  of  unelected  judges 
making  policy.” 

In  his  recently  published  book 
The  Supreme  Court  on  Trial:  Judicial 
Activism  or  Democratic  Dialogue, 
Roach  points  to  specific  decisions 
of  the  court  — aboriginal  fishing 
rights  in  Atlantic  Canada,  equal 
rights  for  same  sex  couples  or  the 
Quebec  language  law,  for  example 

— and  how  federal  and  provincial 
legislators  were  able  to  use  the 
charter  to  modify  and,  at  times, 
negate  these  decisions. 

Roach  said  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  — unlike  its  counter- 
part in  the  United  States  — does 
not  have  the  final  word.  In  the 
U.S.,  a Supreme  Court  decision  is 
very  difficult  to  change,  leading  to 
criticism  from  the  public  about 
unelected  bodies  wielding  such 
power.  In  modern  bills  of  rights 
like  Canada’s  charter,  there  are 
checks  and  balances.  Roach  said. 

Janet  Wong 

Switch  lead  to  more 
powerful  computers 

Researchers  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  discovered  a 
“switch”  involving  the  manipula- 
tion of  a photon  that  may  lead  to 
the  creation  of  an  optical  transis- 
tor and  usher  in  a new  era  of  more 
powerful  computers. 

“This  switch  allows  a photon  — 
the  smallest  unit  of  light  — to 
influence  the  flow  of  other  pho- 
tons in  the  same  way  that  transis- 

Uijyi  lUCCJiC/i  . v</>i  , iu  VJ 

tors  inside  a PC  control  the  flow 
of  electrons,”  said  Professor 
Aephraim  Steinberg  of  physics 
and  co-author  of  a paper  pub- 
lished in  Physical  Review  Letters 
this  fall.  “It  will  be  necessary  if 
future  generations  of  computers 
become  reliant  on  photons 
instead  of  electrons.” 

Steinberg  and  PhD  students 
Kevin  Resch  and  Jeff  Lundeen  dis- 
covered the  switch  when  they 
shone  one  strong  beam  and  two 
weak  beams  of  light  on  a special 
optical  crystal.  When  two  pho- 
tons — one  from  each  weak  beam 

— approached  the  crystal  simul- 
taneously, they  collided  and  pre- 
vented each  other  from  passing 
through,  thereby  switching  each 
other  off.  When  a single  photon 


shot  out  from  only  one  beam 
without  another  photon  to  switch 
it  off,  it  passed  through  the  crystal 
unimpeded.  “This  allows  us  to 
manipulate  photons  so  they  can 
transmit  data  in  a computer  — a 
task  that  was  previously  almost 
impossible,”  Resch  said. 

“By  using  a switch  to  manipulate 
photons,  optical  transistors  can  be 
created,  which  could  pave  the  way 
to  a new  generation  of  quantum 
computers  and  solve  problems 
that  traditional  computers  would 
have  difficulty  with,”  Resch  said. 
“This  switch  might  serve  as  the 
fundamental  basis  needed  to  turn 
quantum  computing  into  a reality,” 
Steinberg  added. 

Sue  Toye 

Assaulted  spouses 
report  crimes  sooner 

Women  sexually  assaulted  by  their 
husbands  are  more  likely  to  inform 
police  sooner  than  women  sexually 
abused  by  boyfriends  or  acquain- 
tances, a U of  T study  shows. 

Victims  of  spousal  sexual  abuse 
report  the  incident  to  police,  on 
average,  16  hours  after  the  attack, 
said  Professor  Lana  Stermac  of 
OISE/UT,  author  of  the  study. 
Victims  sexually  assaulted  by  their 
boyfriends  or  acquaintances  take  an 
average  of  almost  two  days  before 
notifying  police. 

“When  a victim  of  spousal  sexual 
abuse  reports  an  attack,  we  believe 
she  has  probably  experienced  a 
long  history  of  sexual  abuse,  there- 
fore she  reports  the  crime  sooner,” 
Stermac  said.  “The  common  belief 
is  that  women  are  not  sexually 
abused  by  their  husbands  so  it  has 
been  a hidden  crime.” 

Using  the  database  of  a sexual 
assault  care  centre  in  Toronto, 
Stermac  compared  the  reports  of 
97  victims  of  spousal  sexual 
assault  with  those  of  256  women 
sexually  abused  by  boyfriends  and 
194  by  an  acquaintance.  She 
analysed  a number  of  factors 
including  treatment,  coercion 
tactics  and  physical  injuries. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  victims 
of  spousal  and  boyfriend  sexual 
assault  sought  treatment  and  con- 
sented to  having  forensic  evidence 
taken  compared  with  50  per  cent 
of  women  sexually  abused  by  an 
acquaintance.  Six  per  cent  of  the 
victims  of  spousal  rape  were 


pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  assault, 
reaffirming  a trend  that  assailants 
will  attack  women  in  their  most 
vulnerable  state,  Stermac  says. 
“This  result  challenges  the  stereo- 
type that  spousal  sexual  assaults 
are  less  serious  and  less  violent.” 
Sue  Toye 

Startle  reflex  is 
defence  mechanism 

U of  T researchers  have  discov- 
ered that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
startle  reflex  — the  mechanism 
that  makes  people  twitch  at  sud- 
den loud  noises  — is  to  protect 
the  body  against  blows. 

Everyone  has  experienced  the 
muscle  contraction  associated 
with  the  startle  response,  a feeling 
that  is  most  often  linked  to 
sounds  such  as  balloons  popping 
or  cars  backfiring.  Yet  new  studies 
show  that  the  primary  role  of  the 
startle  reflex  is  to  defend  the  body 
against  strong  impact  stimuli,  not 
noises.  “Before  now,  researchers 
have  concentrated  on  studying 
the  auditory  pathways  for  the 
startle  reflex,  so  the  discovery  that 
startle  is  best  evoked  when  noises 
are  combined  with  tactile  stimuli 
is  a surprising  conclusion,”  said 
Professor  John  Yeomans  of  psy- 
chology, the  lead  author  of  a study 
published  in  the  November  issue 
of  Neuroscience. 

In  experiments  using  a rat 
model.  Yeomans  and  his  col- 
leagues measured  the  startle 
response  to  several  combinations 
of  auditory,  tactile  and  vestibular 
(affecting  equilibrium)  stimuli. 
The  results  showed  that  the  most 
sensitive  sites  in  the  rats’  brains  for 
the  startle  reflex  are  in  the  trigem- 
inal nuclei,  which  relay  tactile 
information  from  the  brain.  The 
added  information  from  auditory 
and  vestibular  pathways  must 
arrive  in  the  brain  within  20  mil- 
liseconds of  the  tactile  stimulus  to 
have  any  added  effect  on  the  star- 
tle response.  Yeomans  said.  “Since 
head  blows  activate  all  three  systems 
within  this  20  millisecond  time  win- 
dow, blows  are  the  ideal  stimulus 
for  evoking  startle.”  In  a paper  to 
be  published  this  month.  Yeomans’ 
group  argues  that  humans  have 
the  same  timing  and  that  the  startle 
response  in  rats  and  humans 
protects  the  body  against  blows. 

Megan  Easton 
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expectations  through  "Developing  and  Delivering  Office  Products 
Solutions  that  work  "for  UofT 


We  value  your  opinion. . . 

that  s why  The  Bulletin  has  COMMENTARY,  a place 
where  thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to 
colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression. 
Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both 
welcomed  and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students 
are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 


Steven  de  Sousa,  editor. 
The  Bulletin  978-7016 
Steven . desousa@utoronto . ca 


LETTERS 


1 appreciated  Dr.  William 
Sibbald’s  thoughful  Forum  article 
Tell  me  what  you  do,  son,’  in  the 
Dec.  17  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

In  it  Dr.  Sibbald  worries  that 
“UTFA  does  not  understand  the 
ways  hospital  culture  differs  from 
university  culture”  and  I can 
understand  why.  But  it  is  equally 
worrisome  that  the  hospital  cul- 
ture makes  it  so  difficult  for  even 
enlightened  minds  to  empathize 
with  UTF/&  desire  to  protect  the 
academic  freedom  of  hospital- 
based  professors,  especially  when 
they  run  into  the  kinds  of  serious 
trouble  we  have  been  reading 
about  so  much  in  the  newspapers 


lately.  In  such  circumstances,  if 
hospital-based  professors  cannot 
get  the  kind  of  academic  freedom 
and  affordable  help  they  need 
and  deserve  within  their  own 
institutions,  UTFA  becomes  vir- 
tually their  only  protector  against 
harassment,  arbitrary  dismissal 
and/or  ruinous  legal  costs. 

In  a much  earlier  Forum  article 
titled  Should  U of  T become  a 
‘hospiversity’?  (Bulletin,  April  23, 
1984)  1 explored  several  other 
problems  that  arise  when  the 
university  and  hospital  cultures 
are  thrown  together  without 
adequate  forethought  and  safe- 
guards. These  problems  remain 
substantially  unsolved.  Dr. 
Sibbald  has  added  new  issues  to 
this  festering  mix,  all  requiring 
urgent  attention. 

How  much  longer  will  it  take 
for  all  the  relevant  deliberative 
and  governing  bodies  at  U of  T 
and  its  affiliated  hospitals  to 
tackle  the  “hospiversity”  issue 
with  real  solutions  in  mind? 

Daniel  Osmond 
Physiology 


BOOKS 


Of  Property  and  Propriety: 

The  Role  of  Gender  and  Class 
in  Imperialism  and  Nationalism, 

edited  by  Himani  Bannerji, 
Shahrzad  Mojab*  and  Judy 
Whitehead  (U  of  T Press;  244 
pages;  $60  cloth,  $24.95  paper). 
This  collection  of  essays  exam- 
ines property  relations,  moral 
regulations  pertaining  to  gender 
as  well  as  nationalism  in  India, 
Kurdistan,  Ireland  and  Finland. 
Structured  around  six  case  studies, 
the  essays  combine  an  analysis  of 
gender  with  a dialectical  exami- 
nation of  class  and  patriarchy  to 
reveal  how  these  relations  have 
become  constructed  in  recent 
nationalist  movement. 

The  Living  Prism:  Itineraries  in 
Comparative  literature,  by 

Eva  Kushner  (McGill-Queen’s 
University  Press;  360  pages; 

$70).  This  book  provides  a 
panorama  of  reflections  and 
experiences  in  comparative 
literature  studies,  showing  that 
comparative  literature  in  the 
post-Second  World  War  era  has 
been  an  experimental  ground  for 
the  human  sciences.  It  discusses 
the  current  state  of  comparative 
literary  studies  and  the  renewed 
role  of  comparative  literature  in  a 
world  that  is  at  once  more  plural 
and  more  globalized  as  well  as 
some  of  the  debates  within 
literary  criticism  as  a whole. 

Networks  of  Knowledge,  by 

Janice  Gross  Stein,  Richard  Stren, 
Joy  Fitzgibbon  and  Melissa 
MacLean  (U  of  T Press;  175 
pages;  $50  cloth,  $16.95  paper). 
The  network  is  the  pervasive 
organizational  image  of  the  new 
millennium.  This  book  examines 
one  particular  kind  of  network 


— the  “knowledge  network”  — 
whose  primary  mandate  is  to 
create  and  disseminate  knowledge 
based  on  multidisciplinary 
research  that  is  informed  by 
problem  solving  as  well  as  theo- 
retical agendas.  In  its  examina- 
tion of  five  knowledge  networks 
based  in  Canadian  universities, 
and  in  most  cases  working  closely 
with  researchers  in  developing 
countries,  the  book  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  networks  to  cross 
disciplinary  boundaries,  to  blend 
the  operational  with  the  theoretical 
and  to  respond  to  broad  social 
issues. 

One  Thousand  Beards:  A 
Cultural  History  of  Facial  Hair, 

by  Allan  Peterkin  (Arsenal  Pulp 
Press;  250  pages;  $19.95).  Every 
man  has  the  capacity  to  grow 
facial  hair  but  the  decision  to  do 
so  has  always  come  with  layers  of 
meaning.  This  book  explores  the 
historical  meaning  of  beards, 
moustaches,  sideburns  and  other 
forms  of  facial  hair  from  Freud’s 
psychoanalytic  interpretation  to  a 
trip  through  history  to  a rogue’s 
gallery  of  famous  bearded  and 
moustached  men  including 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Joseph  Stalin, 
Backstreet  Boy  A.j.  McLean  and 
Yosemite  Sam. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available 
home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need;  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
416-275-3736. 

Charming  downtown  Victorian, 

ground  floor,  12-ft.  ceilings,  fuliy  furnished 
1 -bedroom;  cable  TV/VCR,  private 
entrance,  patio.  Available  January  1 , 2002. 
Check  Web  site  www3.sympatico.ca/ 
kgalvez  or  call  Kim  at  416-359-0380. 

Bloor/Bathurst  — West  Annex,  quiet 
street,  walk  to  U of  X light,  airy,  open  con- 
cept, cathedral  ceiling,  3 bedrooms,  3 bath- 
rooms, 1/2  study,  rear  garden  with  deck, 
street  parking.  Available  mid-January. 
$2, 300/month  plus  utilities.  Tel:  41 6-597- 
1357.  E-mail  belima@arvotek.net 

Bright  furnished  suite  in  beautiful 
Viaorian  house  on  Brunswick  Avenue  near 
U of  I Suit  one  person,  non-smokers. 
$1, 000/month.  Available  in  the  spring. 
416-920-3753. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units,  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  & Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Immediate  possession,  short  or 
long  term  from  $ 1,595/month,  includes 
utilities,  maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905- 
669-2271. 

Pape/Danforth.  Charming  detached 
bungalow.  Renovated.  Open  concept  with 
skylight.  One  bedroom  plus  one  bedroom 
and  study  in  dry,  finished  basement. 
Furnished.  Flower  garden.  Parking.  Quiet. 
7-minute  walk  to  subway.  Washer/Dryer. 
Available  March  1 . No  smoking.  No  dogs. 
$1,450  plus  utilities.  l_renooy@ 
hotmail.com 

Broadview/Danforth.  Charming  reno 
home.  Open  concept,  skylights;  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathroom,  Jacuzzi;  large  garden, 
all  new  appliances.  Quiet,  tree-lined  street, 
3 blocks  to  subway.  $1,900  +.  416-463- 
7479. 

Downtown  Toronto,  Church/Bloor. 

June-July  2002  rental.  1 0th-floor  large 
one-bedroom  condo;  small  luxury  building: 
two  bathrooms,  solarium  (with  sofabed), 
laundry,  cable,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  1 5-minute  walk  to  university,  5 
minutes  to  TTC.  Sunny  spacious  home 
available  during  research  leave.  24/7 
concierge  and  security.  Pool,  rooftop  gar- 
den and  barbecue.  No  pets,  no  smoking. 
Weekly/monthly  rates.  41 6-972-9827, 
harriet.sonne@utoronto.ca 

At  Wellesley  subway,  furnished  and 
equpped,  bright,  spacious  2-bedroom. 
Central  air,  walk  to  U of  T,  Yorkville,  Eaton 
Centre,  Ryerson.  Available  January  2002 
through  December  2002.  $1,975.  Pictures 
and  contact  at:  http://ca.photos.yahoo.com/ 
maitlandst 

New  Faculty  Housing  Program.  There 
is  a one-bedroom  apartment  on  campus 
available  for  January  2002  which  is  suit- 
able for  a newly  appointed  faculty  member 
(tenure  track).  Please  refer  to  our  Web  site 
for  more  information  on  the  program  at 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers.  If  you 
qualify  and  are  interested,  please  contact 
Grace  Angellotti,  University  of  Toronto  Real 
Estate  Department,  at  416-946-5671  or 
by  e-mail  at  newfaculty.realestate® 
utoronto.ca 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  1-  and  2- 
bedroom  luxury  condos  with  on-site  laundry, 
gym  and  underground  parking  in  renovated 
building.  Minutes  from  College  streetcar/sub- 
way. Ideal  for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  stu- 
dents. Available  immediately.  41 6-979-0028. 


Cawthra/QEW.  3-bedroom  bunaglow,  5 
appliances,  CAC,  double  garage,  unfur- 
nished, broadloom.  Near  Erindale  campus, 
major  shopping  malls.  Minutes  to  GO  tran- 
sit/airport. No  pets/smoking.  References 
required.  $1, 600/month  + utilities.  Call 
after  6 p.m.  905-279-2894. 

Beaches  — Woodbine/Gerrard.  Fully 
equipped  and  nicely  furnished  3-bedroom 
semi-detached  home  in  charming  neigh- 
bourhood. 2 bathrooms,  finished  base- 
ment, close  to  TTC.  Non-smoker,  no  pets. 
Ideal  for  families  or  students.  2X2  months 
starting  February  10,  2001.  $2,000/month 
inclusive.  416-406-3825  or  felix.lusten- 
berger.ieee.org 

Dufferin/Bloor.  Beautiful  4-bedroom 
renovated  house.  Large  kitchen,  hard- 
wood, fireplace,  central  vac,  deck,  garden, 
parking.  Steps  to  subway,  park,  shopping, 
U of  T.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
References.  $2,300  +.  416-537-9088, 
strongd@sympatico.ca 

Spacious  condo  — Queensway  West 
near  High  Park.  Furnished  room,  private 
bath,  shared  kitchen  and  laundry.  Use  of 
swimming  pool/workout  gym  facilities. 
Very  close  access  to  Queen  streetcar 
or  bus  to  subway.  Suit  mature 
graduate  student/consultant.  $500/month. 
References  requested.  416-762-5225. 

Dundas/Broadview.  Bright  furnished 
room  in  Victorian  house,  one  minute  to 
streetcar,  close  to  university,  shops,  restau- 
rants, attractions.  Laundry,  cable,  non- 
smokers.  One  cat.  $500/month, 
$ 150/week,  inclusive.  February  1 or  earlier. 
416-406-4563. 

Annex  — Harbord/Spadina.  Just  reno- 
vated 2nd-f1oor1 -bedroom  plus  study,  new 
open  concept  kitchen,  hardwood  floors, 
own  laundry,  suitable  for  professional 
couple.  Available  immediately.  $1,450 
inclusive.  416-925-6716. 

Yonge  & Eglinton.  New  condo,  one  bed- 
room + solarium,  hardwood  floors,  vertical 
blinds  throughout,  balcony,  6 appliances. 
24-hour  concierge.  Utilities  included. 
$1,550.  Immediate  possession.  Call  416- 
562-7784  or  e-mail  medyan@hotmail.com 

Britania  & 10th  line.  New  house,  6 
appliances,  2 -car  garage,  4 bedrooms,  2 '/2 
bathrooms,  open  concept  kitchen,  A/C, 
hardwood  8i  blinds  throughout,  alarm 
system.  No  pets.  Available  March  1,  2002. 
$2,250/month  plus  utilities.  Call  416-562- 
7784  or  e-mail  meydan@hotmail.com 

Annex/Admiral  Road.  1 -bedroom 
apartment  on  3rd  floor  of  quiet  home. 
Cathedral  ceilings,  wooden  beams,  white 
stucco  interior.  Air-conditioned,  all  new 
appliances.  Suit  mature  single 
academic/professional.  $1, 400/month 
includes  utilities.  Short  walk  to  U of  T.  No 
pets.  416-924-8976,  leave  message. 

Bay/College.  Luxury  condo,  nicely  fur- 
nished studio.  Walk  to  U of  T.  Available 
March  1.  $1, 500/month.  Please  call  Rose, 
905-883-0557. 

Three  self-contained  apartments  in 
executive  home.  Basement  flat;  large, 
renovated.  Major  pieces  included,  avail- 
able February.  One  year  shortest  lease.  3rd 
floor:  exquisite,  spacious,  hardwood, 
amenities,  immediate  occupancy,  long  or 
short  term,  fully  furnished;  one  year  if 
taken  unfurnished.  Laundry,  utilities,  park- 
ing. Third  flat  (2  bedrooms)  a possibility  for 
May.  One  block  Yonge  bus.  Easy  walk 
Lawrence  or  Eglinton  subway.  Phone  416- 
480-0026,  jeanniel@rogers.com 

Rosedale  subway  townhouse.  1,400 
sq.  ft.,  3 bedrooms,  1 bath.  Near  U of  T, 
Yorkville  & Ramsden  Park.  Third-floor  loft 
w/huge  walk-in  closet,  skylight  & roof 
deck.  Air,  hardwood,  cable,  fridge,  stove, 
dishwasher,  laundry,  microwave,  fast 
Internet,  alarm,  yard  w/porch  & BBQ.  No 
pets/smokers.  Furnishing  is  a no  cost 
option  & parking  is  $100.  Available  imme- 
diately. $2,300  + gas,  electricity  & water. 
416-962-3777  (Chris),  www.44belmont.com 


Riverdale  — Chester  and  Danforth. 

Fully  furnished  and  equipped.  3 bedrooms 
and  basement  bedroom.  5-minute  walk  to 
subway  and  8-minute  ride  to  university. 
2 -car  garage.  Pets  permitted.  Available 
immediately.  All  offers  considered.  416- 
406-2486. 

Kensington  Market.  Unfurnished  base- 
ment bachelor  apartment,  eat-in  kitchen, 
three-piece  bathroom,  separate  entrance, 
air-conditioned,  close  to  U of  T.  Available 
February  1 for  one  quiet  non-smoker.  $695. 
416-593-0507,  natfrum@eol.ca 

Cabbagetown  Victorian  house 

January  1,2002  to  February  28, 2003.  Fully 
furnished  /equipped,  3 bedrooms,  renovat- 
ed, $1,995  plus  heat,  hydro,  cable  and 
phone.  Linda  Sully,  Associate  Broker, 
RhP/Johnston  & Daniel.  416-489-2121  or 
linda@lindasully.com 


Rentals  Required 

Seeking  2-bedroom  house  or  apart- 
ment in  Bloor  West  Village  for  short-term 
rental  starting  March  1 or  April  1 . 41 6-538- 
5462  (W)  or  416-237-9310  (H)  or 
jfields@tucows.com 

Mature  lady  working  at  U of  T wishes  to 
rent  a modest  apartment  for  March  and 
April  2002,  suitable  for  self  and  husband. 
Responsible  non-smokers.  Willing  to 
housesit  a home.  Phone  41 6-482-0698  or 
e-mail  stopgap@rockies.net 


Overseas 


France,  between  Boreaux  and  La 
Rochelle.  Renovated  stone  farmhouse, 
weekly/monthly  rates.  2-3  bedrooms. 
Region  known  for  beaches,  markets, 
cognac,  oysters,  Bordeaux  wines,  Roman 
and  romanesque  architecture.  E-mail 
black.sun@wanadoo.fr 


Bed  and  Breakfast 


$27/$36/$45  per  night  single/dou 
ble/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or 
pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 . 1 6@compuserve.com  or  416-200- 
4037. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St,  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
Issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns.  U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for; 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 


afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U ofT  extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  intergenera- 
tional  (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits 
partially  or  totally  covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West.  416-928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  2001  — 
September  2002).  TESOL  teacher  certificate 


course  (or  by  correspondence).  FREE 
information  pack  1-888-270-2941  or 
www.canadianglobal.net 

Transcribing,  copy  editing,  proof- 
reading, scanning,  event  planning. 

Need  additional  assistance  with  your  doc- 
umentaries, thesis,  articles,  manuals,  jour- 
nals, press  releases  and  planning  of 
events?  Contact  905-271-5830  or  fax  905- 
271-2478  or  lmdtl@sympatico.ca 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profession- 
al area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital, 
subway,  on  the  Danforth.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416- 
759-7572. 

For  sale.  VW  Westphalia  campervan  — 
1995,  160K  km,  excellent  condition, 
fully  equipped,  available  August  1 (nego- 
tiable), Amsterdam.  519-856-2446, 
eswilkin@yorku.ca 

Asthmatic  volunteers  needed  for  air 
pollution  study.  To  participate  in  air  pol- 
lution study  involving  exposure  to  particles 
from  outdoor  air  at  the  GAGE  (U  of  T). 
Subjects  must  be  18-40  years  of  age,  mild 
asthmatics,  non-smokers  and  able  to  do 
moderate  exercise  on  a stationary  bicycle. 
We  pay  cash.  Tel.  41 6-978-01 64. 

Spanish  classes.  Communicative 
method.  Also,  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Language  Certificate,  English  or  Spanish. 
Winter  session,  January  28  to  April  6. 
Registration:  416-428-9000,  Canada- 
Mexico  Cultural  Exchange  Centre,  180 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  202.  Web  site; 
www.canadamexico.com 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e- 
ihail  addresses  count  as  two  words'. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Palanca,  Department  of  Public 
Affairs,  21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or 
receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
j oan.  rogers@utoronto  .ca . 


2002 

IFJEJL.  Priestley 
Meinriiorial  Lectiunres 

Professor  Nancy  L.  Rosenblum 

Department  of  Government 
Harvard  University 

**PARTY  ID**:  POLIYICAL  PARTIES 
AND  DEMOCRATIC  IDENTITY 

Monday,  January  14  Primus  Inter  Pares; 

Political  Parties  and 
Civil  Society 

Tuesday,  January  15  Anti-Extremism,  Anti- 

Partisanship,  Anti-Politics 
Wednesday,  January  15  Democracy  Without 

Parties?  In  Search  of  a 
Public  Sphere 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited 
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EVENTS 


Brain  Plasticity  and 
Behaviour. 

Wednesday,  January  1 6 
Prof.  Bryan  Kolb,  University  of 
Lethbridge.  1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Program  in  Neuroscience 

Women  in  Syriac 
Christian  Tradition. 

Tuesday,  January  16 

Prof.  Susan  Ashbrook-Harvey,  Brown 
University.  Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute 
for  Pharmacy  Management.  8 to  10  p.m. 
Canadian  Society  for  Syriac  Studies 

Free  Culture. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 
Prof.  Lawrence  Lessig,  Stanford  Law 
School;  annual  Grafstem  lecture  in  com- 
munications law  and  policy.  Bennett 
Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s 
Park.  5 p.m.  Law 

Human  Rights 
in  the  Age  of  Terror. 

Wednesday,  January  23 

Prof.  Harold  Hongju  Koh,  Yale  Law 
School;  annual  Cecil  A.  Wright  lecture. 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queen’s  Park.  5 p.m.  Law 

Crocodile  Mummies 
and  the  Garden  of  Eden: 
Tebutunis,  Egypt. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Prof.  Ian  Begg,  Trent  University.  001 
Emmanuel  College,  75  Queen’s  Park. 
5;15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society 

Groundswell:  Invisible  Place, 
Buried  Memory  and  Parisian 


Topography. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Prof.  Shelly  Hornstein,  York  University; 
Colloquium  on  Visual  Culture  series. 
6029  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 
Fine  Art 

Luhmann’s 
Conceptual  Design. 

Friday,  January  25 

Prof.  David  Wellbery,  University  of 
Chicago.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Germanic  Languages  & Literatures  and 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  &■  European 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 

Conversion  and  Identity: 
Iroquois  Christianity  in 
17th-Century  Canada. 

Wednesday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Allan  Greer,  history;  history  gradu- 
ate faculty  series.  2090  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

Review  of  Research  Contracts. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 

Dr.  Klara  Vichnevetski,  Centre  for 
Addiction  &r  Mental  Health,  and  Dr. 
Gordon  DuVal,  psychiatry.  Room  T321, 
33  Russell  St  1 p.m.  Addiction  & Mental 
Health 

The  MAESTRO  Instrument: 
UV-Visible  Spectroscopy  on 
SciSat-1:  The  Atmospheric 
Chemistry  Experiment. 

Thursday,  January  1 7 

C.T.  Melroy,  Meteorological  Service  of 
Canada.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4;  10  p.m.  Physics 


SEMINARS 

Molecular  Process  Technology: 
Precision  Chemistry  in 
Complex  Industrial  Processes. 

Wednesday,  January  15 
Prof.  Mikko  Hupa,  Abo  Akademi 
University,  Finland.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12;30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  Applied  Chemistry 


Romantic  Phenomeno- 
Tecnologies:  Ritter’s 
Galvanic  Experiments. 

Wednesday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Joan  Steigerwald,  York  University. 
323  Old  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  History 
(S'  Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

Expression  and  Mechanics  of 
V-ATPases:  A Potential  Target 
for  Antiresorptive  Agents. 

Wednesday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Morris  Manolson,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 


Therapeutic  Landscapes 
of  Older  People’s  Care: 

The  Use  of  Private 
Complementary  Medicine. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 

Prof.  Gavin  Andrews,  Faculty  of 
Nursing.  Suite  106,  222  College  St. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human  Development, 
Life  Course  & Aging 

“The  Poet  and  the  Tsar”: 
Pasternak  and  Political 
Authority. 

Thursday,  January  1 7 

Prof.  Christopher  Barnes,  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Russian  & East  European 
Studies 

2001  Elections  in  Taiwan: 
Reflections  of  the  Past, 
Implications  for  the  Euture. 

Friday,  January  18 
Profs.  Bernie  Frolic,  York  University; 
Edward  Eriedman,  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison;  Mitchell 


Bernard,  York  University;  and  Joseph 
Wong,  U of  T.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration;  416-946-8997;  asian. 
institute@utoronto.ca.  Asian  Institute, 
Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific  Studies, 
Political  Science  and  Dr.  David  Chu 
Program  in  Asia  Pacific  Studies 

Two  Visions  of  Conflict. 

Friday,  January  18 
Prof.  Michael  Blake,  Harvard  University; 
legal  theory  workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Eaculty  of  Law,  84  Queen’s  Park.  1:10  to 
2:45  p.m.  Law 

Nativists  vs.  Westernizers: 
Problems  of  Culture  Identity 
in  Ukrainian  Literature. 

Friday,  January  18 

Olha  Hnatluk,  Harvard  University. 
14352  Robarts  Library.  10  a m.  to  noon. 
Petro  Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of 
Ukraine  and  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Whatever  Happened  to  the 
Asian  Values  Debate? 

Friday,  January  18 

Prof.  Edward  Eriedman,  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science  and  Asian  Institute 

Intellectual  Property. 

Wednesday,  January  23 

Prof.  Michael  Meurer,  Boston  University; 
law  and  economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Eaculty  of  Law,  84  Queen’s 
Park.  12;10  to  2 p.m.  Law 

William  Rowan  Hamilton  and 
the  Origins  of  Hamilton- 
Jacobi  Theory. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Craig  Fraser,  IHPST.  323  Old  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 

Urban  Architecture: 
Linking  Diversity  and  Food 
Security  in  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Lauren  Baker,  FoodShare.  2093  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  4 p.m.  Environmental 
Studies 


Population  Aging  and  Pension 
Reform:  A Comparative 
Perspective. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Prof.  John  Myles,  sociology.  Suite  106, 
222  College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Human  Development,  Life  Course  & Aging 

Health  Impacts  of  the 
Aral  Sea  Disaster. 

Thursday,  January  24 

Ross  Upshur,  Sunnybrook  Hospital.  113 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Environmental 
Studies  and  Gage  Occupation  & 
Environmental  Health  Unit 

Russian  Culture  of  the  1990s. 

Friday,  January  25 

Prof.  Helena  Goscilo,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Slavic  Languages  Literatures  and 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

The  Human  Animal 
in  Western  America: 

Why  Biological  Approaches 
to  History  Make  Us  Nervous 
and  Yet  Offer  Hope. 

Friday,  January  25 

Prof.  Patricia  Limerick,  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  2 to  4 p m. 
Study  of  the  United  States 

Creating  a National  Folk 
Tradition:  The  Matryoshka  as 
Ideological  Marker. 

Friday,  January  25 

Prof.  Helena  Goscilo,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  14352  Robarts  Library.  2:30 
to  4:30  p.m.  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures  and  Russian  & East  European 
Studies 

The  Newest  Wave  of 
Immigrants  From  Ukraine: 

A Sociological  Perspective. 

Monday,  January  28 

Prof.  Wsewolod  Isajiw,  sociology.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
3 to  5 p.m.  Petro  Jacyk  Program  for  the 
Study  of  Ukraine  and  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies 
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JL  C1.JL1.I.1.JL  y C upcoming  Workshops,  (^oups  & Events: 

Caring  for  Aging  Family  Members  Lunchtime  Workshop  Series: 

Family  Caregiving:  A Plan  for  Action jan.  16 

Depression  in  Seniors  13 

Legal  Information  for  Caregivers  of  Aging  Relatives March  6 

Helping  Seniors  Stay  at  Home April  10 

Father’s  Group Jan.  18,  Feb.  1,  Feb.  15,  March  1, 

March  15,  March  29,  April  12,  April  26 

Family  Day  at  the  Athletic  Centre Jan.  20,  Feb.  9 

Family  Cooking  on  a Budget  (Student  Family  Housing) Jan.  28 

Childproofing  Your  Home Jan.  30 

Positioning  Yourself  for  a Career  in  Academia: 

A Workshop  for  Women  Graduate  Students  Feb.  1 

Building  Your  Child’s  Self  Esteem  Feb.  6 

Financial  Survival  for  Student  Families Feb.  7 

Choosing  Child  Care  That  Works  for  Your  Family Feb.  12,  April  2,  June  4 

Maternity  Leave  Planning  (Faculty,  Staff  &.  Librarians) Feb.  14,  April  16,  June  11 

Alzheimer  Disease:  Caregiver  Support  Group  Feb.  27,  March  27,  April  24 

Youth  (St  Drugs:  A Workshop  for  Parents Feb.  28 

Body  Image  Issues  for  Mothers  (St  Daughters March  7 

Who  Says  Gay  Men  Can’t  Have  Children: 

A Workshop  for  Gay  Men  Thinking  About  Becoming  Fathers March  20 

Children  With  Special  Needs  (Web  site  Feature) April  8 

All  events  are  free  but  many  require  advance  registration  by  phone  or  e-mail. 


Famil’y  Care  Office 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre,  214  College  Street 
Telephone:  (416)  978-0951;  E-mail:  family.care@utoronto.ca 

www.library.utoronto.ca/familycare 


The  Family  Care  Office  provides  free  confidential  information,  referral  and  guidance  on  child  care,  elder  care,  parenting  and  other 
family  issues  to  members  of  the  University  o/ Toronto  community. 


Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Toronto 
proudly  presents  the 

Annual  Cecil  A,  Wright  Lecture 

“Human  Rights  in  the 
Age  of  Terror” 

h 

Professor  Harold  Hongju  Koh 
Gerard  C.  and  Bernice  Latrobe  Smith 
Professor  of  International  Law 
Yale  Law  School 

Wednesday,  January  23,  2002 
5:00  p.m. 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s  Park 

All  are  welcome  to  attend. 
Reception  to  follow  the  lecture. 
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EVENTS 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  16 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  January  21 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  22 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


i 


Teaching  and  Learning  for 
Diversity. 

Saturday,  January  26 

Conference  will  explore  diversity  in 
delivering  university  curriculum  and 
student  services.  U of  T at  Scarborough. 
8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Details  and  registra- 
tion: library.utsc.utoronto.ca/TLS/events 
/tlfd/default.htm. 


MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  January  16  and 
January  23 

Favourite  standards  and  student 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8:30  p.m. 


Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  January  18 

Dave  Young,  bass;  Gary  Williamson, 
piano;  Kevin  Turcotte,  trumpet:  Perry 
White,  saxophone;  Terry  Clarke,  drums. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  stu- 
dents and  seniors  $10. 


Young  Artist  Recitals. 

Saturday,  January  19 

Great  Song  Marathon  — young  artists, 
alumni  and  guests  present  the  world’s 
greatest  songs  in  celebration  of  the 
Aldeburgh  Connection’s  20th  anniver- 
sary; proceeds  to  Greta  Kraus  and  Lois 
Marshall  scholarships.  Walter  Hall. 
10:30  a.m.,  2:30  and  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$30  all  sessions;  $15,  students  and 
seniors.  $12  each  session. 

Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  January  20 
Donizetti’s  Lelisir  d’amore.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $25. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  January  24 
James  Sommerville,  horn;  Scott  St.  John, 
violin;  Lydia  Wong,  piano.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Eric  Arthur:  Practical  Visions. 

To  January  31 

Exhibition  focusing  on  the  life’s  work  of 
the  influential  architect,  educator, 
writer,  activist  and  preservationist,  Eric 
Arthur  Gallery,  230  College  St.  Hours: 


Monday  to  Eriday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Chasing  Napoleon. 

To  March  23 

Tony  Scherman,  paintings  and  mixed- 
media  works-on-paper.  Hours:  Tuesday 
to  Eriday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  4 p.m. 

To  March  31 

Selection  of  Recent  Gifts  of 
Contemporary  Art  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Art 
Collection. 

An  exhibition  of  some  of  the  large-scale 
works  donated  to  the  collection. 

Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
Selected  Works  of  Art  From 
the  Collections  of  University 
College  and  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Nineteen  works  by  members  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  and  other  more  contem- 
porary artists.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Eriday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

Family  Caregiving: 
Creating  Care  Plans  for 
Aging  Family  Members. 

Wednesday,  January  16 
Session  will  include  a 20-step  guide  to 
developing  care  plans  for  current  care- 
givers or  those  who  think  they  may  be 
taking  on  caregiving  responsibilities  in  the 
future  as  well  as  professionals  aiming  to 
work  with  seniors  and  their  caregivers; 
presented  by  Karen  Henderson.  Caregiver 
Network  Inc.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College.  Noon.  Information 
and  registration:  416-978-0951;  fami- 
ly.care@utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 


Fathers’  Group. 

Friday,  January  18 

Meet  other  fathers  at  U of  T to  talk,  dis- 
cuss issues  and  find  out  about  resources. 
Student  Affairs  Conference  Room, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  1 1 a.m. 
Information  and  registration:  416-978- 
0951;  family. care@utoronto.ca.  Family 
Care  Office 

Family  Day 
at  the  Athletic  Centre. 

Sunday,  January  20 
A full  day  of  free  fun  and  recreation. 
1:30  p.m.  Tickets  and  information:  416- 
978-0951;  family.  care@utoronto . ca. 

Family  Care  Office 

Grand  Opening. 

Tuesday,  January  22 
Opening  of  the  McCarthy  Tetrault 
Classroom  at  the  Eaculty  of  Law.  78 
Queen’s  Park.  5 p.m.  RSVP:  416-978- 
1353.  Law 

Family  Cooking  on  a Budget. 

Monday,  January  28 


Department  for  the  Study  of 
Religion 

Anexterrud  review  commUtee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  Department  of 
the  Study  of  Religion  on  Jan.  28  and 
Jan.  29.  Members  are:  Professor 
Katherine  Young,  Faculty  of  Religious 


Presentation  of  practical  tips  and  a cook- 
ing demonstration  of  simple  nutritious 
meals  and  a sharing  of  easy-on-the-wallet 
recipes.  Recreation  Room,  35  Charles  St. 
W 7 to  9 p.m.  Registration:  Ellen  Giles, 
416-946-7348,  Family  Care  Office 

DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  28,  for  events  taking 
place  Jan, 28  to  Feb.  1 1:  Monday, 
January  14. 

Issue  of  February  11,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  1 1 to  25:  Monday, 
January  28. 


Studies,  McGill  University,  and 
Professor  Pamela  Dickey  Young, 
head.  Department  of  Religious 
Studies,  Queen’s  University. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  may  be  submitted  to 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


OFFICi  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSPERSON 

Confidential  odvice  and  assistance  with  complaints  unresolved  through  regular  university 
channels  is  available  to  students,  faculty  and  odministrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 
The  Ombudsperson  will  be  at  the  Mississauga  and  Scarborough  campuses  on  alternate  Fridays 
(for  an  appointment,  pleose  call  the  telephone  number  below).  For  additional  information, 
including  the  Ombudsperson's  2000-01  Annual  Report  and  the  Administrative  Response, 
pleose  visit  our  Web  site  at: 

www.utoronto.ca/ombudsperson  222  College  Street,  Suite  161,  Toronto  M5T  3J1 
Telephone;  416-978-4874  E-mail:  ombuds.person@utoronto.ca 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  oj  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


REVIEW 


Controlling  Publishing  and/or  Commercialization  of 
Your  Work:  Practical  Approaches  to 
Your  Legal  Rights 


Purpose: 

To  explore  basic  intellectual  property  legal  rights  and  policies 
affecting  faculty  and  librarians,  including  related  ethical 
issues  and  collective  agreement  rights  and  duties. 

Date: 

Thursday,  January  17,  2002 

Time: 

4:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

Place: 

OISE,  Room  2-212 

Format: 

Three  one-hour  workshops  on  patent,  copyright,  and  related 
licensing  and  ethical  issues. 

Each  panel  has  a legal  expert  from  the  Toronto  intellectual  property  bar  as 
well  as  knowledgeable  faculty,  librarian  and/or  administrators  to  guide  you 
through  the  basics  and  answer  your  questions. 


This  workshop  is  open  only  to  UTFA  members.  For  more  information  and 
to  register  contact  the  Association  at  416-978-3192. 


LIFE  SCIENCES  COMMITTEE 


DALES  AWARD  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $50,000 

1 award  each  year  to  a senior  faculty  member,  based  on 
SUSTAINED  EXCELLENCE  and  LEADERSHIP  in: 

• BASIC  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
• CLINICAL  SCIENCES 
• COMMUNITY  HEALTH 


E.  W CRANN MEMORIAL  TRUST 
FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value;  $35,000 

1 award  each  year  to  a new  junior  faculty  member, 
based  on  EXCELLEN CE  in  the  area  of: 

• CAUSES  & TREA’TMENT  OF  CANCER  and 
more  especially  BREAST  CANCER 
• PUUMONARY  DISEASES 
•KIDNEY  DISEASES 
• URINARY  DISEASES 

Nomination  deadline  for  both  awards:  February  1,  2002 
For  more  information,  call  (416)  978-2163  or  visit 
http://www.library.utoronto.ca/rir/utfund.html 
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FORUM 


Let/elHng  the  Playing  Field 

Do  athletic  scholarships  win  games? 


By  Bruce  Kidd 

The  bitter  Canadian  debate  about  athletic 
scholarships  may  become  even  more  acri- 
monious with  the  recent  release  of  the 
first-ever  comprehensive  report  on  exist- 
ing awards. 

Starting  last  year  Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
(CIS)  requires  all  49  member  institutions  to  submit 
detailed  self-reports  about  their  students  registered 
in  the  19  CIS  sports. 

Canada  West  (at  about  $550)  and  the  Atlantic 
conference  (about  $300)  led  in  the  awards  dollars 
available  per  registered  student  athlete;  Ontario 
(about  $90)  and  Quebec  ($100)  trailed  far  behind. 

However,  there  was  far  less  disparity  in  the  average 
amount  awarded  per  athlete:  Canada  West  about 
$1,250;  Atlantic  just  over  $1,100;  Ontario  just 
under  $1,100;  Quebec  $1,000. 

Overall,  men’s  and  women’s  hockey  and  basketball 
ranked  first  and  second  respectively  in  both  total 
amount  of  awards  and  average  amount  per  award. 

Among  men’s  sports,  football  is  second  to  hockey  in 
total  ($407,308  to  $501,274)  and  fourth  in  average 
amount  per  award.  Among  women’s  sports,  basketball 
is  far  ahead  of  second-ranked  volleyball  for  total  dol- 
lar amount  ($253,058  to  $152,791)  but  the  average 
amount  is  much  closer  ($1,291  to  $1,222), 

The  data  show  that  very  few  universities  are 
approaching  the  goal  of  gender  equity,  defined  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  students  in  CIS  sports, 
which  they  must  achieve  no  later  than  2005. 

Overall,  55  per  cent  of  CIS  athletes  are  males,  yet  they  received  66  per  cent  of  the  awards 
dollars.  About  16  per  cent  of  all  athletes  earned  first-class  honours  (interpreted  as  80  per 
cent)  and  most  graduated  with  their  class.  This  compares  very  favourably  with  the  academic 
performance  of  many  students  on  athletic  scholarships  in  the  United  States. 

Along  with  other  Ontario  universities,  U of  T does  not  make  financial  awards  based  pri- 
manly  on  athletic  ability  or  participation  to  any  student.  But  it  does  make  needs-based  or 
merit-based  financial  awards  to  continuing  students  where  athletic  participation  is  a sec- 
ondary criterion  of  selection.  During  2000-2001,  U of  T provided  a total  of  $69,058  in  ath- 
letic awards  to  students  in  CIS  sports  with  males  receiving  53  per  cent  and  females  the  other 
47  per  cent.  The  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  made  16  awards  to  males  (226 
registered  in  CIS  sports)  and  13  to  females  (192  registered).  (In  addition,  the  faculty  pro- 
vided a total  of  $17,320  to  nine  students  engaged  in  those  25  sports  where  there  is  only 
Ontario  competition.)  The  recipients  came  from  virtually  every  academic  division. 

While  the  process  for  collecting  and  analysing  data  can  he  improved,  the  report  constitutes 
a commendable  first  step.  It  promises  concrete  evidence  — rather  than  the  rumour  mill  — 
of  what’s  actually  happening  in  the  extremely  diverse  CIS. 

The  data  can  be  read  to  support  the  interpretation  that  athletic  scholarships  give  western 
universities  an  advantage.  They  suggest  a correlation 
between  the  amount  of  athletic  awards  provided  hy  a 
university  and  that  institution’s  success  in  winning  cham- 
pionships. Canada  West,  which  awards  the  most  money, 
continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  successful  conference  in 
terms  of  winning  CIS  medals  in  team  sports.  Moreover, 
the  western  provinces  provide  financial  awards  directly 
to  some  athletes  over  and  above  the  institutional  awards. 

If  athletic  scholarships  create  a structural  imbalance, 
it’s  not  only  bragging  rights  that  are  at  stake.  Parity  is  also 
essential  to  the  educational  goals  of  any  sport.  The  more 
balanced  the  teams’  resources,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
either  team  can  win  and  with  that  uncertainty,  the  more  likely  the  existential  learnings  that 
provide  the  great  raison  d’etre  of  educational  sport.  You  just  don’t  learn  as  much  by  running 
up  the  score  or  being  blown  away  by  a clearly  superior  opponent.  For  the  most  beneficial 
sporting  experiences  to  occur,  a certain  degree  of  collaboration  is  necessary  between  teams 
and  leagues.  It  means  that  any  individual  university’s  legitimate  desire  to  compete  and  pur- 
sue institutional  differentiation  has  to  be  balanced  over  time  by  some  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions that  each  team  enjoys. 

The  issue  has  reached  a critical  point  in  Ontario.  Those  who  believe  that  universities  out- 
side Ontario  enjoy  an  unfair  advantage  will  no  doubt  take  ammunition  from  these  data.  We 
have  already  heard  the  call  from  sportswriters  and  some  coaches  for  full  athletic  scholar- 
ships in  Ontario.  Others,  such  as  Queen’s  president  William  Leggatt,  have  said  that  these 
circumstances  make  a “level  playing  field”  impossible  and  have  floated  the  idea  that  Ontario 
withdraw  from  CI$  and  confine  itself  to  competition  within  the  province. 
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To  avoid  a rupture,  the  Ontario  university 
presidents  recently  wrote  their  counterparts 
across  Canada  to  enlist  their  support  for  three 
further  changes  to  the  CIS  policy  on  athletic 
awards  approved  in  2000:  closing  the  “loop- 
hole” that  allows  institutions  to  make  awards 
to  students  who  have  successfully  completed 
first  year  and  then  again  at  the  beginning  of 
second  year,  a practice  (called  “double  dip- 
ping”) that  circumvents  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
against  first  year  awards;  establishing  a mini- 
mum academic  average  of  70  per  cent  for  ath- 
letic awards;  and  strengthening  gender  equity 
by  requiring  equal  instead  of  proportional 
envelopes  for  male  and  female  awards. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities’  propos- 
als make  excellent  sense.  Closing  the  loophole 
will  discourage  the  use  of  athletic  awards  to 
recruit  outstanding  athletes,  a practice  that 
many  believe  gives  the  western  universities  a 
competitive  advantage.  Establishing  an  academ- 
ic minimum  for  athletic  awards  and  strengthen- 
ing gender  equity  would  affirm  the  educational 
objectives  of  Canadian  intercollegiate  sports. 
The  intervention  of  the  Ontario  presidents 
is  also  a welcome  step.  They  may  well  have 
more  success  on  the  minimum  average  and 
gender  equity  than  did  the  Ontario  athletic 
directors  in  2000.  I know  of  no  reason  why 
the  academically  ambitious  western  universi- 
ties, such  as  the  University  of  Alberta  and  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  would  not  sup- 
port a 70  per  cent  minimum  average  for  these  awards,  but  the  idea  might  be  less  contentious 
if  coming  from  fellow  presidents.  Given  the  preponderance  of  female  students  in  virtually 
every  university,  gender  equity  should  be  a compelling  institutional  priority  everywhere. 

I am  much  less  hopeful  about  closing  the  “loophole”  on  retroactive  first-year  awards. 
Despite  Ontario’s  belief  that  keeping  the  prohibition  of  first-year  awards  was  part  of  a com- 
promise m 2000,  there  is  very  little  support  for  this  position  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Although  Ontario’s  18  institutions  make  up  the  largest  CIS  conference,  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  voting  power  to  amend  the  existing  rules  without  support  from  at  least  two  other 
conferences.  Whatever  the  outcome,  U of  T should  stay  in  CIS  and  work  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  pan-Canadian  union. 

There  are  reasons  other  than  athletic  scholarships  for  the  Canada  West  dominance,  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  the  devastation  of  Ontario  high  school  and  community  sports 
— the  feeder  system  for  Ontario  university  teams  — by  the  underfunding  and  ill-advised 
policies  of  the  1990s  when  students  in  some  Ontario  high  schools  went  from  Grade  9 to 
graduation  without  any  co-curricular  sports.  Between  1997  and  2000,  participation  in  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Secondary  School  Athletic  Associations  dropped  40  per  cent. 

Moreover,  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  all  stu- 
dents in  need,  the  approach  taken  by  U of  T in  recent 
years,  and  boldly  championed  by  President  Robert 
Birgeneau  for  the  entire  province,  may  well  balance  the 
monies  available  to  students  in  Ontario  and  is  much 
more  equitable  than  athletic  scholarships. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  has  set  its 
sights  upon  recruiting  more  “smart  women  and  men  who 
love  sports”  for  U of  T’s  Varsity  teams  and  we  enjoy  the  full 
support  of  the  university’s  academic  leaders  for  that  goal.  1 
am  confident  that  with  U of  T’s  outstanding  academic  pro- 
grams and  the  overall  student  financial  support  provided  by 
the  university  — $38  million  in  needs-based  support  this  year  and  $73  million  in  student 
financial  assistance  overall,  far  more  than  we  could  ever  gamer  from  alumnae/i  donations  for 
athletic  scholarships  — we  can  do  even  better  in  recruitment.  We  also  pride  ourselves  on  pro- 
viding more  competitive  sports  opportunities  for  students  than  any  other  university  in  North 
America  — 44  intercollegiate  programs  (22  women’s  and  22  men’s)  and  a vast  intramural  pro- 
gram, with  53  different  divisions  in  22  sports  and  tournaments  in  another  23.  With  the  revi- 
talization of  the  Varsity  site,  U of  T should  be  even  more  attractive. 

Smart  people  who  love  sports  love  competition.  Last  fall  U of  T students  won  four  Ontario 
titles  and  nine  Ontario  medals  overall,  and  one  silver  medal  in  CIS  play.  Certainly  U of  T stu- 
dents and  coaches  are  undaunted  by  the  extent  of  athletic  scholarships  in  other  conferences 
and  will  continue  to  strive  for  CIS  honours.  1 am  confident  that  we  can  do  just  that. 

Professor  Bruce  Kidd  is  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health. 
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IF  ATHLETIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 
CREATE  A STRUCTURAL  IMBALANCE, 
IT’S  NOT  ONLY  BRAGGING  RIGHTS 
THAT  ARE  AT  STAKE. 


LEON  ZERNITSKY 


EQUITY  ISSUES 
ADVISORY  GROUP 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

July  2000  - June  2001 


ARBOR 


Equity  Offices: 

• AccessAbility  Resource  Centre,  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 

• AccessAbility  Services,  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 

• Accessibility  Services:  Programs  and  Services  for  Students  with  a Disability, 
University  of  Toronto  St.  George  Campus 

• Community  Safety  Coordinator 

• Diversity  Relations  Office,  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 

• Family  Care  Office 

• Office  of  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual,  Transgendered,  Queer  Resources  and  Programs 

• Race  Relations  and  Anti  Racism  Initiatives  Office 

• Sexual  Harassment  Office 


• Status  of  Women  Office 
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AccessAbility  Resource  Centre 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 
ANNUAL  REPORT  2000-2001 


The  AcccssAhility  Resource  Centre  is  a 
student  service,  academic  service  and 
equity  office  on  the  UTM  campus.  It  is  a 
separate  entity  from  the  St.  George  and 
Scarborough  disability  offices  and  is 
funded  through  a grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training.  The  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Centre  reports  directly  to  the 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs  & Assistant 
Principal,  Student  Services  at  UTM. 

The  Centre  provides  services  and 
academic  accommodations  to  students 
who  have  a documented  learning,  physi- 
cal, sensory,  mental  health  disability  or 
medical  condition  and  ensures  that  the 
accommodations  the  students  receive  are 
appropriate  for  their  disability  and  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 

Centre  staff  also  consults  with  faculty, 
staff  and  community  professionals  (e.g. 
case  managers,  guidance  counselors, 
special  education  teachers)  about  specific 
student  cases  and  provides  information 
about  the  services  offered  by  the  Centre. 

In  2000-2001  the  Centre  continued  to 
grow  in  its  partnerships  with  a number  of 
UTM  services.  There  was  also  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  awareness  of  access 
issues  on  campus  and  the  desire  to  re- 
move barriers  that  made  participation  in 
university  life  difficult  for  students  who 
have  a disability. 

The  Centre  also  continued  to  struggle 
with  significant  funding  difficulties  that 
at  times  impacted  service  delivery  to 
students. 

In  2001-2002,  the  Centre  will  continue  to 
increase  its  partnerships  with  services  and 
departments  at  the  UTM  campus.  It  will 
also  begin  planning  for  the  substantial 
growth  in  population  that  will  happen  in 
the  next  few  years  and  look  at  increasing 
the  funding  it  currently  receives. 

REVIEW  OF  ACHEIVEMENTS 

In  2000-2001,the  Centre  provided  ac- 
commodations and  services  to  141  stu- 
dents who  had  a documented  disability. 
This  number  does  not  include  those  stu- 
dents who  began  the  registration  process 
and  then  decided  not  to  continue  or  those 
who  thought  they  may  have  a disability 
and  the  difficulty  they  were  experiencing 
was  determined  to  be  a skill  deficit. 

Although  the  number  of  students  stayed 
in  the  same  range  as  in  1999-2000,  the 
needs  of  a number  of  students  were  very 
complex  (e.g.  personal  assistance  in  lec- 
tures often  provided  by  Centre  staff). 

The  Centre  continued  to  provide  the 
same  services  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Services  included: 


test  and  examination  arrangements 
notetaking  services 
library  assistants 

• personal  assistants 

• liaison  with  Laidlaw  for  access  on 
UTM/St.  George  inter-campus  bus 

• equipment  loan 

• readers 

• scribes 

• mobility  training  for  orientation  to 
UTM  campus 

• sign  language  interpreting,  computer- 
ized notetaking,  attendant  care 

• access  to  materials  in  alternate  formats 

• referrals  to  on  and  off  campus  re- 
sources 

• assistance  with  other  access  issues 

Centre  staff  also  encouraged  students  to 
learn  to  manage  their  own  academic  sup- 
ports. The  development  of  self-advocacy 
skills  will  assist  the  student  in  the  future 
when  they  require  accommodations  in  the 
workplace. 

REVIEW  OF  THE 
CHALLENGES 

In  2000-2001, the  Centre  provided  the 
same  array  of  services  to  students  as  in 
the  previous  year  however,  the  Centre 
was  reduced  by  one  staff  person  due  to 
funding  problems.  This  made  service 
delivery  extremely  difficult  as  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  services  and 
many  students’  needs  were  very  complex. 

Invigilators  continued  to  be  a drain  on 
the  Centre’s  budget.  Due  to  their  mem- 
bership in  the  CURE  Local  3902  they 
earn  between  $24.55  and  $30.81  per  hour 
depending  on  their  classification  (UG, 
SGSI  or  SGSII). 

Another  area  that  placed  considerable 
stress  on  the  Centre’s  budget  was  the  lack 
of  a designated  test  and  examination 
centre  for  students  who  have  a disability. 
At  times  more  than  one  invigilator  had 
to  provide  supervision  to  students  when 
a test  and  examination  centre  would 
have  required  only  one  invigilator  be 
scheduled. 

The  limited  funding  the  Centre  received 
continued  to  significantly  impact  the 
Centre’s  ability  to  provide  services  in  a 
timely  manner. 

PROPOSED  INITIATIVES 
FOR  2001-2002 

The  Centre  will  continue  to  provide 
academic  accommodations  and  services  to 
students,  promote  disability  awareness 
and  consult  on  accessibility  issues  on  the 
UTM  campus.  It  will  also  function  as  an 
equity  office  for  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Administrative  Processes 


the  services  it  provides  to  students.  This 
service  was  in  place  two  years  ago  how- 
ever, students  did  not  request  items  read 
onto  audiotape.  Due  to  the  difficulties 
students  experience  in  obtaining  books 
on  tape,  the  Centre  will  attempt  to  find 
volunteers  to  read  chapters  of  textbooks 
onto  audiotape  until  the  students  receive 
their  tapes  from  W.  Ross  MacDonald  or 
Recording  for  the  Blind  and  Dyslexic. 

Volunteer  readers  require  considerable 
training  on  how  to  use  the  four  track  tape 
recorder,  reader  etiquette  and  trouble- 
shooting. A handbook  for  volunteer 
readers  will  also  be  developed. 

Partnerships 

Partnerships  for  2001-2002  will  include: 
Career  Centre 

• Coordinate  career  development 
workshops  for  students  who  have  a 
disability 

Academic  Skills  Centre 

• Work  with  Skills  Strategist  providing 
support  to  students  who  have  a 
learning  disability,  ADD/ ADHD,  an 
acquired  brain  injury  or  a mental  ' 
health  disability 

• Request  seminars  and  print  materials 
on  notetaking  skills  for  volunteer 
notetakers 

Campus  Police 

• Complete  implementation  of  signage 
for  evacuation  procedures  in  existing 
buildings 

Health  Services 

• Meet  with  nurses  to  inform  them  of 
the  services  provided  to  students 

by  the  Centre  and  update  physicians 
on  the  Centre’s  medical  certificate 

Psychology  Department 

• Present  in  lectures  to  students  who 
are  in  the  Exceptionality  in  Human 
Learning  Program 

Student  Affairs 

• Assist  with  the  organizing  of  the 
Volunteer  Fair  and  Volunteer 
Recognition  Ceremony 


Professional  memberships  will  be  contin- 
ued with: 


IDIA 

CADSPPE 

AHEAD 

NEADS 

CACUSS 


Inter-University  Disability 
Issues  Association  - 
(ONTARIO) 

Canadian  Association  of 
Disability  Provides  in  Post- 
Secondary  Education 
(CANADA) 

Association  on  Higher 
Edcuation  and  Disability 
(U.S.A) 

National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Disabled  Student 
(CANADA) 

Canadian  Association  of 
College  and  University 
Student  Services 


The  Coordinator  will  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  following  committees: 


• Quality  Service  to  Students  (QSS) 

• Student  Services  Posse 

• Principal’s  Advisory  Committee  On 
Access  Issues  For  Individuals  Who 
Have  A Disability 

• UTM  Volunteerism  Committee 

• Staff  Development  Committee 

• Joint  Health  and  Safety  Committee 

• Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group 

• Deaf  Students  Transition  Pilot 
Project  Committee 

• Community  on  Campus  Advisory 
Committee 

• Positive  Space  at  UTM 

• Phase  7 Implementation  Committee 

• CCIT  Users’  Committee 

• Personal  Safety  Committee 

• Standing  Committee  on  Barrier  Free 
Accessibility 

Accessibility 

In  2000-2001,  UTM  received  funding 
from  the  Provost  and  SAC  WAC  for 
accessibility  projects. 

UTM  will  experience  renovations  to  key 
areas  of  the  campus  including  the  student 
services  and  Student  Centre. 

The  Coordinator  will  continue  to  sit  on 
users’  and  implementation  committees  for 
any  future  buildings  and  renovations 
being  constructed  on  the  UTM  campus  to 


Students  by  Disability  Classification 
Three  Year  Comparison 


Year 

Systemic 

Chronic 

Medical 

Mobility 

Blind/ 

Low 

Vision 

Deaf/  Hard 
of  Hearing 
Deafened 

Learning 

Disability 

Multiple 

Disabilities 

1998-99 

39 

29 

2 

4 

43 

7 

1999-00 

51 

30 

3 

6 

48 

5 

2000-01 

47 

33 

3 

3 

45 

10 

1998-1999  1999-2000  2000-2001 

Total  Number  of  Students  Total  Number  of  Students  Total  Number  of  Students 

124  143  141 


Statistics  for  Tests  and  Examinations  2000-2001 

Number  of  Students  Number  of  Tests/Exams  Written 

467  801 


• disability  management 

• advising 

• access  to  bursaries  and  scholarships 

• orientation  to  the  Center  and  UTM 
services 

• diagnostic  screening  for  learning  dis- 
abilities 

• onsite  psycho-educational  assessments 

• access  to  assistive  technology  and 
equipment 

• liaison  with  faculty,  community,  and 
staff 


The  Centre  is  continuing  to  review  data- 
base software  programs  that  are  being 
used  by  different  university  disability 
services.  DisAbility  Services  at  the  St. 
George  campus  has  hired  a person  to 
develop  a database  specifically  for  their 
service  that  will  be  shared  with  UTM  and 
UTSC  when  completed. 

Volunteer  Services 

The  Centre  will  add  volunteer  readers  to 


Statistics  for  Note  Taking  Services  2000-2001 


Number  of  Courses 

Where  Note  Takers 

Number  of  Students 

Number  of  Note  Takers 

Requested 

50 

93 

148 

Statistics  for  Interpreters,  Intervenors,  Real-time  Captioning  and  Computerized  Note 
Taking 

During  the  2000-2001  academic  year,  there  were  no  students  requiring  an  interpreter, 
intervenor,  real-time  captioning  or  computerized  note  taking. 
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ensure  the  design  is  accessible  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  a disability. 

Provision  of  Assistive 
Technology  and  Equipment 

The  Centre  continues  to  have  $4,245 
remaining  from  the  1999-2000  OTO 
funding  given  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost,  Students  to  purchase  equipment 
and  technology. 

Due  to  funding  difficulties  the  $4,245  was 
again  not  used  this  year  however,  it  has 


been  kept  as  a budget  line  in  the  2001- 
2002  budget  and  will  be  used  to  purchase 
equipment  and  technology  for  students 
registered  with  the  AccessAbility  Re- 
source Centre. 

Workforce 

A request  has  been  made  to  the  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs  & Assistant  Principal, 
Student  Services  for  funding  to  hire  a staff 
who  would  be  responsible  for  organizing 
the  Centre’s  volunteer  services. 


There  is  an  ongoing  awareness  that 
AccessAbility  Services  does  not  solely 
arrange  notes,  tests  and  exams.  Disability 
issues  are  multi-faceted  and  transcend 
every  area  of  UTSC  academic,  adminis- 
trative and  extra-curricular  activities.  So 
while  a large  portion  of  the  service  activi- 
ties are  related  to  successful  academic 
accommodations  and  supports  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  service  is  involved  in 
consultation  on  issues  related  to  financial 
aid,  recreation  and  health,  mental  health, 
universal  design,  etc.  As  can  be  seen 
throughout  this  report,  the  Coordinator 
worked  with  a large  number  of  depart- 
ments at  UTSC  to  ensure  that  the  accom- 
modation needs  of  persons  with  a disabil- 
ity in  all  areas  were  met. 

Emerging  Issues 

While  the  number  of  students  registering 
with  the  service  has  grown  significantly  in 
the  past  five  years,  the  Service  experi- 
enced an  unprecedented  growth  in  2000- 
2001.  During  this  year,  the  Services 
caseload  rose  from  111  in  1999-2000  to 
158.  The  number  of  tests  and  exams  writ- 
ten with  the  office  has  increased  64% 
since  1997.  The  growth  has  caused  strain 
on  an  already  understaffed  service.  How- 
ever, despite  the  growth  the  Service  made 
significant  strides  in  a number  of  areas  in 
2000-2001. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
through  an  Accessibility  Fund  primarily 
finances  AccessAbility  Services.  As  a 
result,  this  report  is  required  to  notify  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  on 
the  activities  of  the  office.  However,  it  is  a 
useful  tool  to  review  the  direction  the 
service  is  taking  to  ensure  a best  practices 
approach  to  accommodation  and  full 
integration  of  students  with  a disability 
into  all  aspects  of  university  life. 

Service  Profile 

The  service  continues  to  provide  a broad 
range  of  services  to  a clientele  with  di- 
verse and  complex  needs.  The  services 
include  accommodation,  consultation 
with  the  broader  community  and  educa- 
tion. AccessAbility  Services  also  contin- 
ues to  work  in  partnership,  with  various 
services  throughout  UTSC.  These  link- 
ages and  partnerships  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  support  services  for 
students  with  a disability. 

The  service  is  guided  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  view  that  access  to  all 
services,  academic  or  social,  for  persons 
with  a disability  is  a shared  responsibility 
with  all  departments  and  services 
throughout  the  university  including  ad- 
ministrative staff,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion. The  long-term  vision  of  the  office  is 
to  ensure  that  all  areas  at  UTSC  incorpo- 
rate the  idea  of  universal  access  in  every- 
thing that  is  developed,  so  that  it  becomes 
a matter  of  course,  rather  than  piecemeal 
or  the  sole  responsibility  of  AccessAbility 
Services.  For  example,  when  designing 
web  pages  departments  will  ensure  the 
site  is  accessible  to  all  users.  Instructors 
will  make  enlarged  readings  available  and 
more  frequently  accommodate  students 
with  extra  time,  and  that  the  Computer 
Centre  would  have  the  space  to  provide  a 
range  of  Assistive  technology. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
students  with  a disability  registered  with 
the  service  is  not  representative  of  all  the 
students  with  disabilities  at  UTSC.  Not 
all  students  with  a disability  register  with 
the  service.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  growth  in  participation  rates  of  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  in  Postsecondary 
education  is  expected  to  increase  espe- 
cially as  the  UTSC  student  population 
grows  over  the  next  few  years. 

PROPOSED  INITIATIVES 

In  order  to  ensure  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  service  goals  must  be 
set  to  ensure  best  practices  are  imple- 
mented. Growth  of  this  support  service 
not  only  contributes  to  guiding  the  deci- 
sions of  potential  students  choosing 
which  post-secondary  institution  to 
attend  but  more  importantly  it  plays  a 
significant  role  in  the  retention  of  stu- 
dents with  a disability. 

Workforce  Goal 

In  order  to  meet  significant  anticipated 
enrollment  increases,  planning  needs  to 
take  place  in  the  area  of  human  resources. 
The  issue  of  the  need  for  additional  staff 
continues  to  be  a major  concern  for  the 
office.  The  growth  in  caseload  of  students 
registered  with  the  service  has  inundated 
the  staff.  The  top  priority  is  to  explore 
funding  to  hire  a permanent  staff  at  .9  fte 
(100%  August  to  May;  40%  June  and 
July)  to  assist  the  Coordinator  and  Ex- 
amination Officer  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  office. 

In  addition  to  this: 

• Casual  staff  will  be  hired  to  assist  in  the 
summer  when  the  staff  complement  is 
reduced  and  on  vacation.  Casual  staff 
will  assist  with  note  taking  services, 
clerical  duties  and  with  special  projects 
for  the  Coordinator  in  preparation  for 
2001  Winter  Session. 

• Work-study  students  will  be  recruited 
to  assist  the  Coordinator  on  Outreach 
Projects  and  the  Examination  Officer 
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with  clerical  duties.  A work-study 
manual  will  be  completed  by  Septem- 
ber to  be  used  as  a training  tool. 

Training  and  Professional 
Development  Goal 

The  staff  of  the  service  must  review  their 
competencies  in  the  field  to  ensure  their 
skills  are  up  to  date.  Without  ongoing 
development,  the  service  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  the  type  of  service  the  students 
require  and  have  become  accustomed  to. 

• The  Coordinator  will: 

0 Attend  the  following  conference: 

0 CACUSS  (attend  sessions  including 
Test/Exam  Anxiety;  Group  Psycho- 
therapy; LD  Tutoring  Program) 

O Attend  Web  developers  meetings 

• The  Examination  Officer  will  attend: 

0 Computer  Courses  offered  by  the 

University  of  Toronto  Human 
Resource  Department  (Excel,  Access, 
Word)  to  upgrade  current  skills 
0 Attend  Training  session  on  Adaptive 
Technology  for  students  with  a Dis- 
ability at  ATRC 

• The  Registered  Psychologist  will: 

0 Attend  Training  session  on  Adaptive 
Technology  for  students  with  a 
Disability  at  ATRC 

• Invigilators  will  be  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  trained  by  the  University 
Police  in: 

0 Crisis  Prevention  and  Intervention 
Memberships 

• The  Coordinator  will  continue  to  play 
an  active  role  on  relevant  committee’s 
at  UTSC  and  the  wider  university 
community. 

• The  service  will  maintain  membership 
with  IDIA,  CACUSS/CADSPPE, 
National  Educational  Association  of 
Disabled  Students  (NEADS),  Associa- 
tion on  Higher  Education  and  Disabil- 
ity (AHEAD) 

Service  Provision  Goal 

Service  Delivery 

There  is  a continuing  need  to  explore 
employee  means  of  meeting  high  volume 
client  load  and  student  needs,  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  As  the  volume  is  expected  to 
increase  significantly,  this  is  an  area  which 
demands  close  scrutiny.  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  peak  period  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Winter  session  and  during  the  mid- 
term and  final  exam  periods. 

As  well  improved  equipment  and  tech- 
nology are  areas  which  will  allow  our 
service  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
placed  on  it.  This  will  include  maintaining 
the  new  website,  which  will  be  addressed 
later  in  this  report. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  following  actions 
will  be  taken  to  ensure  a best  practices 
approach  to  service  delivery: 

• Intake  Process: 

o Orientation  packages  for  new 

students  will  be  prepared  and  handed 
out  to  all  students  registering  with 
the  service  throughout  the  year.  The 
package  will  include  a copy  of  the 
“Guide  for  Students  Registered  with 
the  Service,”  support  services 
information  (Health  and  Wellness 
Centre,  Academic  Advising  and 
Learning  Skills,  Writing  Centre),  and 
Student  Health  Plan  Information. 


• Group  Orientation  Sessions  for  Re- 
turning Students  will  be  held  to  discuss 
What’s  New  in  the  office  and  on  the 
website;  review  of  responsibilities,  etc. 
Note:  discussing  these  issues  in  groups 
will  help  alleviate  the  Coordinator’s 
time  in  the  Fall  as  she  meets  with  each 
student  registered  to  review  their  ac- 
commodations and  discuss  whether  or 
not  new  support  services  are  required. 

• Promotion  of  the  AccessAbility  Club 
at  UTSC  will  take  place: 

0 the  Club  brochure  will  be  included 
in  all  orientation  packages 
0 during  the  orientation  session  for 
returning  students 

Note:  The  club  is  a peer  support  group 
whose  objectives  are  to  enrich  the  univer- 
sity life,  academic  and  extra  curricular  of 
all  students  with  disabilities. 

• Note  taking 

o Examination  Officer  will  encourage 
note  takers  to  email  their  notes  to 
students  with  a disability.  This  will 
only  be  possible  if  the  note  taker  is 
choosing  to  type  their  handwritten 
notes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Email 
will  increase  the  speed  at  which 
students  receive  their  notes  and  will 
reduce  staff  workload. 

0 A review  of  the  process  to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  student 
and  note  taker  will  be  undertaken. 

0 To  promote  independence,  students 
who  are  efficient  typists  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  a typing  tool. 

Alpha  smart,  for  note  taking.  The  use 
of  this  tool  may  improve  the  quality 
of  notes  students  are  currently  taking 
and,  in  some  cases,  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  a note  taker. 

O The  Note  taking  Recruitment 

Packages  provided  to  Instructors  will 
be  revised  to  encourage  them  to  post 
their  notes  on  the  web  and  will  pro- 
vide them  with  a resource  to  assist 
them  achieve  this.  Some  students 
have  informed  this  office  that  a note 
taker  would  not  be  required  when 
the  Instructors  post  their  notes  on 
the  web. 

• Communication  with  Instructors: 

0 The  current  “Letter  of  Introduction” 
provided  to  Instructors  will  be  re- 
vised to  ensure  the  Instructors  have 
a better  understanding  of  issues 
related  to  accommodation. 

• Program  Evaluation:  The  service  will 
conduct  a Student  Satisfaction  Survey 
to  determine  students’  satisfaction  with 
the  service. 

Support  Services  - Collaborations  and 
Partnerships 

• Continue  evolving  partnership  with 
the  Health  and  Wellness  Centre  to 
review  supports  available  to  students 
with  Generalized  Anxiety  and  Panic 
disorders.  The  feasibility  of  offering  a 
Group  Cognitive-Behavioural  Therapy 
program  is  presently  being  explored. 

• In  partnership  with  the  Career  Centre, 
arrange  to  provide  a seminar  on  “Ca- 
reer and  Disability:  From  University  to 
Work”  annually. 

• In  partnership  with  the  Adaptive  Tech- 
nology Resource  Centre-  Clinical 
Specialist  will  offer  seminar  entitled 
“Adaptive  Technology  at  UTSC” 
annually. 

• In  partnership  with  the  Writing  Cen- 
tre, provide  awareness  and  training  to 
staff  within  the  Centre  on  disability 
issues  as  it  relates  to  learning,  writing 
and  strategies. 


• The  Coordinators  of  AccessAbility 
Services  at  UTSC,  AccessAbility  Re- 
source Centre  at  UTM  and  DisAbility 
Services  at  St.George,  will  continue 
monthly  tri-campus  meetings  to  ensure  a 
coordinated  approach  to  equitable  ser- 
vices across  the  campuses.  Issues  to  be 
addressed  include  enhanced  communica- 
tion between  the  offices,  policy  develop- 
ment (i.e..  Confidentiality  policy)  and 
sharing  of  information  about  existing 
databases  for  records  management  and 
test/exam  scheduling. 

Education  and  Communication 

In  keeping  with  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission’s  belief  that  “an  in- 
formed public  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
equality”  (p.  50,  Annual  Report  ,1998- 
1999)  a number  of  activities  will  take 
place  to  educate  the  University  and  out- 
side community  about  the  type  of  services 
available,  why  it  is  important  to  accom- 
modate students,  and  strategies  for  ac- 
commodation. There  must  continue  to  be 
an  evolution  in  mindset  from  providing 
services  based  on  legal  obligation  to  one 
of  intent  on  fostering  a supportive  envi- 
ronment for  students  with  a disability. 

Publications 

A work-study  student  position  has  been 
created  to  assist  with  expanding  the  ef- 
forts to  provide  material  in  all  relevant 
institutional  publications  promoting  the 
service.  This  effort  will  also  include  revi- 
sions to  existing  brochures,  bulletin 
boards  and  the  web. 

Web  Based  Activities 
The  web  must  be  continually  reviewed 
and  modified  to  ensure  the  site  is  up  to 
date  and  accessible. 

• The  following  sections  of  the  website 
will  be  enhanced: 

0 Adaptive  Technology  at  UTSC 
O Alternate  Format  Materials 
0 Career  and  Disability:  From 
University  to  Work 
0 Emergency  Evacuation  Procedures 
0 Faculty  Handbook  will  be  online  by 
the  fall  and  the  Guide  for  Registered 
Students  Manual  will  be  revised  and 
provided  in  PDF  format. 

• The  site  will  continue  to  be  linked  to 
appropriate  services  within  and  outside 
the  university  in  order  to  ensure  that 
students  with  disabilities  become  aware 
of  the  services  available. 

Disability  Awareness 
Education  Initiatives  will  include  issues 
related  to  disabilities  and  the  impact  on 
education,  responsibilities  of  those  who 
accommodate,  strategies  for  accommoda- 
tion and  disability  sensitive  language. 

• The  NEADS  report  (1999)  on  Accom- 
modations and  Policies  for  Post-Sec- 
ondary Students  with  Disabilities: 
Ensuring  Access  to  Higher  Education 
and  Career  Training  noted  that  “be- 
cause the  majority  of  students  with 
disabilities  come  in  contact  with  their 
instructors  more  often  than  they  do 
with  other  staff  on  campus,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  everything  be  done  to  break 
down  attitudinal  barriers,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  best  atmosphere  possible  for 
both  parties.”  (pp.  221-222).  With  this 
in  mind,  the  following  activities  will 
take  place: 

0 In  partnership  with  Teaching  and 
Learning  Services  develop  and 
implement  a seminar  series  to 
address  teaching  and  learning  in  a 
diverse  environment.  Students  with 


disabilities  will  be  encouraged  to  be 
involved  in  this  project.  As  well,  as 
was  mentioned  under  web  initiatives, 
the  Faculty  Guide  will  be  online. 

0 Three  work-study  positions  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Career  Centre  to 
assist  with  the  seminar  series. 

0 In  partnership  with  Teaching  and 
Learning  Services  the  Service  will  be 
involved  in  the  orientation  program 
for  new  faculty. 

• Admissions:  Outreach 

0 Admissions  - an  email  message  will 
be  sent  out  to  new  students  who 
have  accepted  the  offer  to  UTSC, 
informing  them  about  the  service  and 
the  need  for  early  registration. 

0 Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
Training  the  Admissions  staff  about 
service,  particularly  the  Recruitment 
Officers. 

Equipment/Technology  Services  Goal 

It  is  essential  that  UTSC  have  updated 
technology  available  for  students  to  ac- 
cess. The  technology  should  keep  up  to 
date  with  what  students  have  at  home  and 
be  updated  to  provide  an  increased  op- 
portunity for  independence  and  success. 

• Arrange  for  Clinical  Specialist  from 
ATRC  to  review  current  systems  and 
recommend  upgrades  and  new  soft- 
ware programs.  In  particular,  upgrad- 
ing the  voice  recognition  program. 

• Upgrade  existing  Alpha  smart  (typing 
tool)  and  if  the  budget  allows,  purchase 
second  unit. 

• Review  access  to  computers  through- 
out the  campus  (i.e..  Computer  Centre. 
Library,  etc.) 

• Coordinate  a meeting  with  ATRC,  the 
Coordinators  at  UTM  and  St.George 
to  view  a demonstration  of  the  Liber- 
ated Learning  Project.  The  project  is 
developing  speech  recognition  technol- 
ogy to  assist  students  with  a disability 
in  the  classroom. 

Accessibility  Goal 

An  anticipated  increase  in  student  enrol- 
ment has,  and  will  continue  to,  prompt 
new  construction  (i.e.,  new  residence. 
Academic  Resource  Centre,  Student 
Centre).  AccessAbility  Services  will  need 
to  be  involved  in  early  planning  in  order 
to  meet  student  needs  and  avoid  costly 
retrofits. 

• Identify  projects  needing  improve- 
ments over  the  next  five  years  and 
prioritize  with  student  consultation 

• Auto-openers  will  be  installed  at: 

0 Meeting  Place  out  to  the  H-Wing 
Patio  (funded  by  SAC-WAC):  this 
exit  is  essential  for  safe  evacuation  in 
an  emergency. 

• Lecture  Hall: 

0 accessibility  will  be  reviewed  to 
better  integrate  current  seating 
arrangements  to  persons  with 
disabilities  (note:  height  adjustable 
tables  are  available  in  six  lecture 
theatres) 

0 A temporary  structure  housing  a 
lecture  hall  will  be  erected  for  the 
fall.  As  a result,  access  to  this  struc- 
ture will  be  reviewed  (i.e.,  auto- 
openers, seating,  etc.) 

• Improvements  to  Emergency  Evacua- 
tion Plans 

0 In  Library 

• Monitor  issues  related  to  parking  for 
persons  with  a disability: 

0 Accessible  parking  bay  to  be  created 


at  the  front  main  entrance  in  drop- 
off/pick-up zone;  an  accessible  path 
to  the  metered  parking  machine  to  be 
completed 

0 With  the  construction  of  the  Phase 
IV  Residence  building  the  parking 
area  will  be  modified 

• Improvements  to  the  staircase  at  pick- 
up/drop-off zone  (handrail  and  con- 
trasting nosing  will  be  installed) 

• Recreation  Centre 

Physical  activity  for  students  with  a 
disability  is  often  a requirement  for 
rehabilitation  from  an  injury  (i.e., 
injury  to  back,  leg.  Acquired  Brain 
Injury,  etc.)  or  maintenance  of  mobil- 
ity. With  this  in  mind,  access  to  this 
area  will  continue  to  be  enhanced. 

0 Auto-openers  will  be  installed  on 
change  rooms  and  into  the  Key 
(funded  by  Council  on  Student 
Services  and  Recreation  Centre), 

O Access  to  showers  will  be  improved 
(funded  by  Recreation  Centre) 

• Housing  and  Residence  Life 

0 A review  of  the  communication 
process  between  students  with  a 
disability  and  Housing  office  will 
take  place  (i.e.,  medical  certificates 
requesting  special  accommodations, 
registration  information  to  assist  with 
the  preparation  of  incoming  student 
needing  accommodations,  etc) 

0 Continue  involvement  in  Design 
Guidelines  for  Phase  IV  Residence 

• UTSC  new  Bookstore  designs  to  be 
reviewed. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Workforce 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  increased  en- 
rollment with  the  service  the  following 
achievements  occurred  within  the  area  of 
human  resources. 

• The  Examination  Officer  returned  from 
an  Educational  Leave  of  absence  in  July. 
The  Acting  Examination  Officer  and 
Examination  Officer  were  able  to  cross- 
over schedules  to  ensure  a smoother 
transition  by  providing  training  on  new 
procedures  and  techn-ology  and  to 
update  the  Examination  Officer  on  the 
previous  year. 

• Increased  Examination  Officer  from 
80%  (4  days)  to  100%  (5  days  a week) 
August  to  May  continued  to  prove 
successful,  especially  this  year  as  the 
population  of  students  registering  with 
the  service  dramatically  increased. 

• Increased  Coordinator  and  Examina- 
tion officer  from  25%  to  40%  (2  days) 
for  June  and  July  which  improved 
access  to  the  office  for  students. 

• Casual  staff  was  hired  to  help  assist 
with  note  taking,  clerical  duties  and 
special  projects  during  the  summer. 

• Examination  Officer  hours  changed  to 
cover  one  evening  which  has  improved 
access  to  the  office,  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  are  part-time. 

• A Web  Developer  was  hired  to  imple- 
ment the  major  revisions  of  the  site  - 
this  has  been  a lengthy  process  but  has 
proven  to  be  very  successful.  Feedback 
has  proven  that  this  was  a positive  and 
necessary  hiring. 

Training  and  Professional 
Development 

The  Coordinator  has  attended  various 
meetings  and  conferences  which  have 
provided  opportunities  for  networking 
with  other  disability  services  personnel. 
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This  invaluable  contact  allows  the  service 
to  stay  current  with  what  is  happening  in 
the  field  of  disability  provision  and  to 
ensure  a best  practices  approach  for  ser- 
vice delivery.  These  activities  included: 

• CACUSS 

• Association  on  Higher  Education  and 
Disability  - Conference  Theme:  Uni- 
versal Design 

• Dalhousie  Conference:  Teaching  and 
Learning  for  Diversity 

• IDIA  - PD  Meeting  on  Access  to  Post- 
Secondary  Education  for  Persons  who 
are  Deaf 

Other  related  activities  included: 

• Students  at  Risk:  Responding  to  Sui- 
cidal and  Self-harming  behaviour 

• Annual  Conference  on  Mental 
Illness:  The  Effects  of  Manic  Depres- 
sion 

• Web  Development  - keeping  web  site 
functional,  effective,  and  efficient 

• The  Jobs  market  for  Persons  with 
disabilities 

• Unlimited  by  Design  - hands  on  exhi- 
bits of  universally  designed  products  - 
products  designed  to  enhance  routine 
activities  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people,  embracing  a wide  spectrum  of 
abilities  and  age  groups  - Design  Ex- 
change 

• Adaptive  Technology  at  UTSC  pre- 
sented by  the  Clinical  Specialist  from 
the  Adaptive  Technology  Resource 
Centre 

The  Examination  Officer  attended: 

• Annual  Conference  on  Mental 
Illness:  The  Effects  of  Manic  Depres- 
sion 

• Adaptive  Technology  at  UTSC  pre- 
sented by  staff  from  the  Adaptive 
Technology  Resource  Centre 

• Career  and  Disability:  From  Univer- 
sity to  Work  presented  by  the  Coordi- 
nator 

Invigilators 

• Disabilities  overview  presented  by  the 
Coordinator 

Memberships 

Committees/ Association  Memberships 
The  Coordinator: 

• Continues  to  provide  representation 
on  a number  of  relevant  committees: . 
o Advisory  Committee  on  Accessibil- 
ity for  Persons  with  a disability 

0 Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group 
(EIAG) 
o Fire  Safety 

0 Grant  Committee  - high  needs 
grants 

0 Safety  and  Security 
0 Site  Planning 

• Joined  NEADS  and  AHEAD 

• Maintained  memberships  on  IDIA  and 
CACUSS/CADSPPE 

The  Examination  Officer: 

• Represented  the  service  on  the  Pruden- 
tial Award  Committee 

Student  Involvement 

• The  increased  number  of  students  with 
a disability  participating  on  the  Acces- 
sibility Committee  and  other  areas  has 
supported  the  efforts  of  AccessAbility 


Services.  Increased  student  involve- 
ment also  demonstrates  an  evolving 
commitment  to  improved  services  by 
students. 

Service  Provision 

Service  Delivery 

• Students  continue  to  be  encouraged  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  accommoda- 
tion process. 

• Web-Based:  The  Web  has  proved  to  be 
an  effective  way  of  communication 
with  students  with  disabilities  and  the 
wider  community.  Consequently, 
extensive  revisions  were  undertaken  to 
ensure  that  all  information  required  by 
the  university  and  wider  community  is 
online.  As  well,  all  forms  were  put 
online  for  easier  access  and  has  proven 
to  assist  with  a more  efficient  and 
effective  way  students  can  communi- 
cate with  the  office. 

• Developed  seminar  on  Career  and 
Disability:  From  University  to  Work. 
The  seminar  was  held  for  the  students 
but  staff  and  faculty  were  invited  to 
attend.  The  seminar  was  very  well 
attended. 

• Collected  faculty  feedback  from  two 
divisions  to  measure  satisfaction  with 
the  service;  requested  a statement  put 
on  course  syllabi  regarding  accommo- 
dations for  students  with  disabilities 
and  the  service. 

• Mail  slot  installed  in  the  office:  assisted 
the  office  with  test/exam  security;  drop 
off  location  for  note  taking  and  forms. 
The  mail  slot  resulted  in  an  improved 
access  to  the  office  and  the  secondary 
impact  was  it  created  less  disruption 
for  the  staff  working  in  the  office,  who 
would  need  to  stop  working  to  accept 
items  that  could  be  slipped  in  the  slot. 

• Record  management  was  reviewed  to 
ensure  that  there  were  clear  records 
maintained  regarding  the  request  of 
accommodations  and  if  the  accommo- 
dation was  not  provided,  why. 

Tests/Exams 

• In  anticipation  of  the  increase  in 
workload  during  the  April  exam  pe- 
riod, especially  with  the  increased 
student  population  the  Examination 
Officer  reviewed  the  needs  for  April 
and  recruited  the  assistance  of  the 
Work-study  student  to  prepare  for 
exams  in  February.  This  made  a signifi- 
cant difference  to  workload  in  April. 

• In  anticipation  of  the  need  for  an  over- 
flow room  for  the  exam  period,  a new 
location  was  identified  which  housed 
computers  to  write  exams  in.  The  use 
of  the  room  made  a significant  differ- 
ence for  planning,  scheduling  and  had 
implications  on  the  budget  as  fewer 
Invigilators  were  required  with  a larger 
exam  room  which  housed  four  stu- 
dents writing  exams  on  the  computer 
at  the  same  time. 

• An  increased  effort  was  made  to  request 
Instructors  visit  students  during  tests 
and  exams  should  any  questions  arise. 
Feedback  from  the  Invigilators  indi- 
cated that  Instructors  were  visiting 
frequently. 

Note  taking 

• As  a result  of  a Note  taking  Audit 
carried  out,  forms  and  procedures  were 
revised  to  streamline  services. 

• Volunteerism  has  increased  with  the 
number  of  new  students  using  our 
service  and  is  anticipated  to  continue  to 
be  a strong  component  to  service  deliv- 
ery. It  is  beneficial  not  only  in  that  it 


assists  with  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  it  also  creates 
disability  education  opportunities  for 
the  volunteer.  The  volunteers  and  the 
community  benefits  when  there  is  a 
better  understanding  of  the  need  to 
assist  those  in  the  community  and 
increases  understanding  of  disability 
issues  when  the  student  and  volunteer 
have  contact  and  discuss  the  challenges 
of  having  a disability  within  the  class. 

Support  Services  - Collaborations  and 

Partnerships 

• The  Coordinator  continued  to  work 
with  representatives  of  the  UTM  and 
St.  George  offices  for  students  with  a 
disability  to  ensure  that  the  services 
worked  within  the  frameworks  of 
common  objectives. 

• Enhanced  link  with  Writing  Centre  - 
Coordinator  gave  a talk  about  the 
service  and  supports  for  students  with 
a disability.  Coordinator  arranged  for 
Psychologist  to  speak  to  Writing  Cen- 
tre staff  about  supporting  students 
whose  disability  impacts  written  lan- 
guage (i.e.,  learning  disability,  acquired 
brain  injury) 

• In  a cooperative  effort  between  Teach- 
ing and  Learning  Services,  Academic 
Advising  and  Learning  Skills  and 
AccessAbility  Services  developed  and 
implemented  a “Learning  Fair.”  The 
theme  was  Learning  Styles  and  was 
very  well  attended. 

• The  reporting  relationship  directly  to 
the  Associate  Principal-  Student  Af- 
fairs has  proven  very  useful  to  ensure 
the  Coordinator  is  aware  of  access 
issues  in  a wide  range  of  areas  (Athlet- 
ics, Health  and  Wellness  Centre,  Hous- 
ing and  Residence  Life).  As  well,  it  has 
helped  build  collegial  relationships 
which  have  facilitated  partnerships. 

Education  and  Communication 

Publications 

• Insert  provided  or  reviewed  for  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  publications  about 
the  service. 

Web  Based 

• Reviewed  link  to  web  site  from  various 
offices  at  U of  T and  in  the  community, 
requested  a link  where  needed  i.e.,  the 
service,  accessibility  committee,  and 
awards  for  students  with  a disability 
are  now  represented  on  disability- 
related  websites,  specifically  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  of 
Disabled  Students  (NEADS). 

Disability  Awareness 

• In  addition  to  the  following  broader 
outreach  activities,  the  office  acts  as  a 
resource  for  faculty  on  particular  stu- 
dents on  specific  disability  issues  and 
programming  tips  for  all  subject  areas. 

• Met  with  Chairs  of  some  divisions  and 
gave  brief  presentation  about  the  ser- 
vice at  divisional  meetings. 

• The  Coordinator  gave  a talk  at  UTM 
on  Career  and  Disability:  Living  and 
working  with  a disability. 

• Residence:  Don  Training  took  place  to 
inform  Don’s  in  Housing  and  Resi- 
dence Life  about  the  service,  challenges 
students  may  encounter  in  residence 
and  the  referral  process. 

• Involvement  in  key  activities  continued 
(i.e..  Student  Services  Fairs,  Principal’s 
Welcome,  March  Break  Open  House, 
“Jump  Start”  for  newly  admitted  stu^ 
dents). 


Provision  of  Equipment/Technology 

• Arranged  for  the  Clinical  Specialist 
from  the  Adaptive  Technology  to  offer 
seminar  “Adaptive  Technology  at 
UTSC.”  Current  programs  and  equip- 
ment were  demonstrated  and  access 
features  were  discussed.  Students  be- 
came more  aware  of  how  their  needs 
can  be  met  through  the  use  of  technol- 
ogy resulting  in  the  increased  use  of 
existing  technology  at  UTSC. 

• Developed  stronger  link  with  the 
Computer  Centre: 

0 Assisted  with  technical  problems 
experienced  throughout  the  year 
0 upgraded  anti-virus  software 

• Security  within  AccessAbility  Resource 
Lab  was  improved 

• Loaned  equipment  to  students  to  assist 
them  determining  if  the  technology 
would  meet  their  needs. 

• The  following  purchases  were  made 
this  year: 

0 Document  feeder  scanner 
0 Upgrade  to  RAM  on  all  computers 
0 Computer  to  replace  stolen  one  (as 
indicated  in  1999-2000  Annual 
Report) 

0 Fax  machine 

0 Electric  Height  Adjustable  tables 
(custom  order  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
AccessAbility  Resource  Lab)  [this 
expenditure  was  ordered  before  year- 
end  last  year  but  did  not  get  deliv- 
ered and  paid  for  until  this  fiscal 
year]. 

0 JAWS  (this  expenditure  was  ordered 
before  year-end  last  year  but  did  not 
get  delivered  and  paid  for  until  this 
fiscal  year). 

Equipment  in  Library 

• The  Coordinator  met  with  the  Tech- 
nology Support  staff  in  the  Library  to 
review  all  the  systems  available.  The 
website  was  updated  to  address  access 
in  this  area. 

• The  Library  was  provided  with  equip- 
ment that  AccessAbility  Services  did 
not  have  room  to  house  and  to  im- 
prove access  to  the  Library. 

0 Electric  height  adjustable  table  was 
placed  in  main  area 
0 Monitor  risers  were  provided 

Equipment  in  Computer  Centre 

The  Computer  Centre  was  provided  wdth 

equipment  that  AccessAbility  Services  did 

not  have  room  to  house  and  to  improve 

access  to  the  Library. 

• Electric  height  adjustable  table  was 
placed  in  computer  lab 

Accessibility 

• The  Advisory  Committee  on  Accessi- 
bility for  Persons  with  a Disability 
continued  to  meet  every  three  months 
to  review  the  progress  of  projects  and 
identify  new  issues. 

• Facilities  Management  - Building 
implemented  a checklist  for  new  and 
renovated  space.  The  checklist  includes 
a sign  off  from  the  Coordinator  who 
will  now  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press concerns  about  access  in  advance. 

• The  web  site  was  enhanced  to  provide: 
o detailed  information  about  access  in 

the  Library 

0 notice  when  construction  would 
impact  access  (i.e.,  elevator  down  for 
upgrade,  Wheeltrans  drop-off  zone 
out  of  service  during  construction, 
etc). 
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o detailed  emergency  evacuation 
procedures  and  disability  awareness 
in  evacuation  (i.e.,  first  aid  for 
seizures;  how  to  guide  a person  who 
is  blind,  etc.) 

• Planning  and  Hosting  Accessible 
Meeting  and  Conferences  information 
was  forwarded  to  Conference  Services. 

• The  accomplishments  with  accessibility 
at  Scarborough  was  promoted  on  the 
AccessAhility  Services  website  and 
relevant  web  sites  such  as  NEADS. 

Emergency  Evacuation 

• Contributed  to  Crisis  Response 
Manual  - on  evacuation  in  emergency. 

• Improvements  to  sound  and  visual 
indicators  of  evacuation  alarm  in 
AccessAhility  Resource  Lab  were 
carried  out. 

• Online  forms  created  on  the  website 
for  the  Emergency  Contact  Service. 
Students  can  fill  out  the  form,  which 
identifies  their  specific  evacuation 
needs,  and  submit  it  directly  to  the 
University  Police. 

• Personal  safety  radios  were  purchased, 
in  partnership  with  the  Lone  Worker 
Program.  Persons  with  disabilities, 
who  know  they  will  be  working  in  an 
isolated  area  of  the  school,  can  sign  the 
radio  out.  Each  radio  has  the  ability  to 
put  the  user  in  direct  contact  with  the 
University  Police  should  a personal 
safety  emergency  arise,  enabling  the 
Police  to  respond  immediately  to  situa- 
tions as  they  develop. 

Renovation/New  construction  Projects: 

• H-Wing  elevator  panel  and  hall  call 
buttons  were  modified  to  improve 
access 

• Improvements  to  the  washrooms  be- 
side the  AccessAhility  Resource  Lab 

• Dome  mirrors  were  installed  at  key 
intersections 

• The  locking  mechanism  on  the  R-Wing 
unisex  accessible  washroom  was 
changed  to  improve  accessibility  to  this 
space 

• An  auto-matic  door  opener  was  in- 
stalled on  the  University  Police  Ser- 
vices Entrance  with  funding  provided 
by  the  Student  Administrative  Council 
- Wheelchair  Access  Committee  (SAC- 
WAC)  (note:  the  University  Police 
submitted  the  funding  proposal  to 
SAC-WAC) 

• Auto-openers  were  installed  on  the 
large  lecture  theatres 

• Installation  of  the  new  adjustable  lec- 
ture hall  tables  was  completed  and 
proved  successful 

• Scooter  Room  relocated  due  to  con- 
struction of  the  Bookstore  (this  room 
allows  students  to  park  their  scooters  if 
they  need  to  leave  the  scooter  over- 
night because  of  problems  with  travel 
(Wheeltrans  problems)  or  to  leave  their 
chair  if  they  want  to  walk  to  a room 

• Exterior  Signage  was  improved  - it  was 
not  improved  specifically  for  persons 
with  a disability  however,  there  is  a 
universal  design  aspect  to  improved 
way  finding,  especially  for  persons 
who  have  difficulty  with  mobility  or 
persons  who  are  blind. 

• Members  of  the  Accessibility  Commit- 
tee visited  sites  to  review  best  practices 
for  access.  This  included: 

O Variety  Village:  the  visit  assisted  in 
determining  a more  cost  effective 
means  of  improving  access  in  the 
showers  of  the  Key  (Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics) 

O Bloorview-MacMillan  Centre:  the 
visit  assisted  in  the  resolution  of  an 


ongoing  problem  with  the  electrical 
locking  mechanism  in  the  unisex 
accessible  washroom 

• Residence: 

o Liaised  with  Housing  and  Residence 
life  on  access  in  residence,  worked  on 
individual  student  issues 
0 Provided  input  into  the  Phase  IV 
residence  plans 

• Cafeterias 

0 Display  of  drink  products  (i.e..  Coke) 
were  reviewed.  Beverages  were  dis- 
played in  a way  that  a person  with  a 
disability  could  reach  the  drinks  at 
various  reach  ranges.  This  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Manager  of  Food  and  Beverage 
Services. 

• Library 

0 Research  Appointment  form  was 
modified  to  request  accommodation 
needs  during  the  appointment  for 
students  with  a disability  (i.e., 
materials  in  alternate  format,  obus 
chair  for  computer  work,  enlarged 
font  on  computer,  etc.). 

• Lockers 

0 Arranged  for  SCSC  to  purchase  lock- 
er shelves  where  students  using  a 
wheelchair  or  scooter  can  place  items. 
However,  there  were  some  difficulties 
with  the  shelf  sitting  properly  because 
some  of  the  lockers  are  warped. 

Other  possibilities  are  being  explored. 

Report  Submissions: 

• University  Affairs  Board  to  update 
access  at  UTSC 

• Academic  Resource  Centre  User  Com- 
mittee on  access  needs 

• Phase  IV  Residence  User  Committee 
on  access  needs 

• Universal  Design  Guidelines  for  the 
Master  Plan 

CHALLENGES 

Workforce 

The  challenges  the  office  faces  is  prima- 
rily the  lack  of  staff  to  provide  the  sup- 
port services  needed  to  fully  reach  the 
mission  of  the  office: 

• Budget:  funding  for  the  office  is  not 
adequate.  As  a result,  plans  to  improve 
service  delivery  cannot  always  be  car- 
ried out  due  to  lack  of  staff  to  prepare 
or  follow  through.  The  staff  comple- 
ment currently  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  office  and  a two-person  office 
has  inherent  difficulties  - vacation 
coverage,  etc.  . Currently  piecemeal 
remedies  are  arranged  to  address  ongo- 
ing issues  (i.e.,  when  possible  hire 
casual  staff  to  assist  with  vacation 
coverage).  While  hiring  work-study 
student  has  been  very  helpful  the  posi- 
tion cannot  be  filled  until  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  At  this  point,  by 
the  time  applications  are  received, 
interviews  take  place  and  a student  is 
hired,  the  office  is  well  in  the  middle  of 
the  highest  peak  period  and  it  is  also 
difficult  to  train  at  this  time  because  of 
the  demands  on  staff  time. 

• Increased  service  costs  in  the  area  of 
Invigilation,  combined  with  shortage 
of  space  continue  to  be  a concern.  The 
lack  of  space  to  invigilate  a large  num- 
ber of  students  at  one  time  (20)  with 
the  equipment  needed  is  currently  not 
available. 

Note:  The  Invigilators  are  members  of 
CUPE  3902  (T.A.  Union)  and  are 


remunerated  at  the  same  rate  as  Teach- 
ing Assistants. 

Service  Delivery 

• Timely  delivery  of  tests/exams  to 
AccessAhility  Services  is  an  area  that 
continues  to  need  improvement.  The 
revised  Instructor  Letter  will  stress  the 
importance  of  getting  the  material  in 
advance  rather  than  delivery  on  the  day 
of  the  test/exam. 

• The  Bursary  for  Students  with  Disabili- 
ties is  linked  to  OSAP,  which  provides 
restrictions  on  supports  (tutoring,  as- 
sessments) for  students  with  a dis-abil- 
ity.  As  well,  it  provides  an  increased 
strain  on  the  budget,  as  when  the  stu- 
dent is  not  OSAP  eligible  the  service  is 
needing  to  cover  costs  associated  with 
supports  for  the  student,  whereas  the 
BSWD  would  cover  the  costs  if  the 
student  is  OSAP  eligible. 

• Alternate  Format  Materials  are  not 
available  in  a timely  manner,  as  is  the 
case  at  Post-Secondary  Institutions 
across  Ontario.  Improved  information 
about  the  service  on  the  website  and 
current  online  materials  (e.g.,  the  com- 
plete works  of  Shakespeare)  may  help. 
As  well,  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
need  for  Instructors  to  order  reading 
material  early  so  the  readings  can  be 
transcribed  may  assist. 

• Greater  understanding  of  the  invisible 
disabilities  is  required  throughout  the 
University  community  as  a majority  of 
the  students  registered  with  the  office 
have  invisible  disabilities. 

• The  note  taking  paper  (NCR)  is  expen- 
sive and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Purchasing  office  at  UTSC,  a cheaper 
vendor  has  not  been  found. 


Provision  of  Equipment/Technology 

Students  Equipment/Technology  needs: 

• The  Bursary  for  Students  with  Dis- 
abilities (BSWD)  is  linked  to  OSAP. 
When  the  student  is  not  eligible,  the 
student  may  not  be  able  to  purchase 
the  equipment  that  would  enhance 
their  ability  to  succeed  within  the 
institution. 

Space: 

• While  the  goal  is  to  have  the  most  up- 
to-date  equipment  on  site,  the  lack  of 
space  limits  what  we  have  available  and 
access  to  the  equipment  for  assign- 
ments is  reduced  during  peak  test/ 
exam  periods  as  the  equipment  is  being 
used  for  tests/exam  accommodation. 

Accessibility 

• Unfortunately,  one  of  the  issues  dealt 
with  this  year  is  the  misuse  and  vandal- 
ism of  the  auto-matic  openers.  Either 
the  openers  were  not  working  because 
people  use  them  who  do  not  need 
them,  without  recognizing  that  in- 
creased use  often  leads  to  the  increased 
need  for  service  or,  on  a few  occasions, 
the  openers  were  not  working  due  to 
vandalism. 

• With  campus  expansion  close  at  hand  it 
is  important  to  address  accessibility 
issues  early  in  the  planning  stages.  Past 
experience  has  proven  that  planning  for 
accessibility  saves  money  by  reducing 
the  need  for  retrofits.  However,  the 
Coordinator  has  felt  a strain  on  avail- 
ability to  devote  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  addressing  all  the  issues. 


APPENDICE  A:  SERVICE  STATISTICS 

I.  Students  Registered  between  May  2000  - April  2001 

The  files  of  those  students  who  notify  the  office  that  they  will  be  temporarily  away  from 
the  University  and  will  be  returning  for  the  next  academic  term  are  classified  as  inactive 
until  they  return.  Only  students  who  actually  received  supports  between  May  2000  and 
April  2001  are  counted  in  the  number  of  students  registered  with  the  service. 


MET  Disability 
Code 

UTSC 

2000-2001 

UTSC 

1999-2000 

UTSC 

1998-1999 

UTSC 

1997-1998 

UTSC 

1996-1997 

1 - Chronic 
Medical/ 
Psychological/ 
Systemic 

65 

39 

37 

36 

22 

2 - Mobility 

9 

11 

15 

9 

13 

3 - Blind/Low  Vision 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 - Deaf/ 

Deafened/ 

Hard  of  Hearing 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5-LD/  AD/HD/ 
Acquired  Brain 
Injury  which 
impacts  learning 

48 

30 

26 

26 

27 

6 - Multiple 

(accommodated 
for  more  than 
one  disability) 

28 

28 

11 

10 

7 

Total 

158 

111 

95 

85 

75 

Note:  In  reference  to  Category  Number  6-  Multiple 

This  category  includes  for  example,  students  with  a mobility  disability  and  Learning 
Disability,  Hard  of  Hearing  and  Chronic  Medical,  Low  Vision  and  Learning  disability,  etc 
Therefore,  while  Category  #3  indicates  there  are  two  students  with  Low  Vision/Blind 
this  does  not  include  the  six  students  with  low  vision  who  are  counted  in  Category  #6. 
Consequently,  the  actual  total  of  students  receiving  supports  for  an  impact  on  vision  is 
actually  8.  This  is  similar  for  all  of  the  other  categories. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students  registering  with  a mental  health 
disability  (bi-polar  disorder,  schizophrenia,  obsessive-compulsive  disorder,  panic  disor- 
der, etc)  and  Acquired  Brain  Injury  is  on  the  rise. 
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II.  Service  Statistics  - Note  taking  Services 


VOLUNTEER  NOTE  TAKERS 


NOTE  TAKERS 

UTSC 

2000-2001 

UTSC 

1999-2000 

UTSC 

1998-1999 

UTSC 

1997-1998 

# of  Students 

56 

52 

29 

34 

# of  Note  Takers 

102 

89 

51 

43 

# of  Courses 

141 

97 

59 

61 

N.B.  # of  Students  - # of  Students  who  requested  notetaking 

# of  Note  Takers  - # of  Volunteer  note  takers  recruited 

# of  Courses  - # of  Courses  for  which  notes  were  requested 


COMPUTERIZED  NOTE  TAKING 


Computerized 

UTSC 

Note  taking 

2000-2001 

# of  Students 

1 

# of  Courses 

7 

III.  Service  Statistics  - Test/Exam  Data 

Note:  Since  1997  the  number  of  tests  and  exams  written  through  the  office  has  risen  64% 


Number  of  Tests  and  Exams  written  with  Office  Number  of  Students  who  wrote  Tests  and  Exams 


MONTH 

2000-2001 

1999-2000 

1998-1999 

1997-1998 

2000-2001 

1999-2000 

1998-1999 

1997-1998 

May 

23 

26 

25 

44 

21 

22 

22 

26 

June 

36 

22 

23 

19 

23 

12 

13 

11 

July 

24 

9 

8 

6 

18 

8 

8 

5 

August 

41 

23 

14 

14 

22 

18 

14 

11 

September 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

1 

October 

102 

82 

55 

60 

49 

38 

29 

26 

November 

76 

65 

58 

22 

48 

40 

35 

15 

December 

158 

120 

91 

94 

73 

52 

43 

44 

January  ‘00 

16 

23 

9 

19 

15 

22 

7 

15 

February 

116 

109 

71 

64 

66 

45 

36 

32 

March 

53 

41 

34 

41 

32 

27 

24 

23 

April 

Mayfuntil  the  end 

196 

161 

147 

131 

77 

64 

54 

63 

of  the  April  Exam  period) 

42 

18 

26 

22 

33 

16 

22 

22 

Total 

‘OO-’Ol 

‘99-00 

‘98-’99 

‘97-98 

‘00-01 

‘99-00 

‘98-99 

‘97-98 

885 

701 

561 

537 

479 

366 

307 

294 

B.  Organizational  Chart 
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Accessibility  Services:  Programs  and 
Services  for  Students  with  Disabilities 
University  of  Toronto  St.  George  Campus 

2000-2001 
Annual  Report 


In  an  effort  to  be  more  student  centred 
and  responsive  to  student  needs,  the  past 
year  was  marked  by  a period  of  transi- 
tion. The  Service  faced  some  exciting 
challenges  that  have  paved  the  way  to- 
wards effective  organizational  change  and 
a higher  profile  on  campus. 

The  department  embarked  on  a number 
of  projects  while  carrying  out  the  daily 
activity  of  providing  accommodations  for 
students  with  disabilities.  The  capsule 
comments  below  address  many  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  Service  was  engaged. 

Disability  Endowment  Fund: 

• the  Provost  recently  approved  an  en- 
dowment fund  which  will  assist  stu- 
dents who  are  not  eligible  for  the  Bur- 
sary for  Students  with  a Disability 
(BSWD)  or  a University  bursary 

Video  Productions: 

• students  with  a wide  variety  of  disabili- 
ties tell  their  stories  in  a short  video 
about  overcoming  their  fears  and  anxi- 
ety with  the  help  of  accommodations 
and  support  from  Accessibility  Ser- 
vices; the  video  will  be  an  excellent  PR 
promo  for  students  with  disabilities 
who  are  considering  attending  the 
University  of  Toronto 

• a second  video  is  targeted  at  professors 
and  lecturers;  a professor  at  the  Can- 
cer Research  Institute  shares  her  story 
about  some  of  her  colleagues’  reserva- 
tions and  her  decision  to  accept  a stu- 
dent with  a visual  impairment,  only  to 
discover  that  the  world  of  science  is 
better  served  with  this  student  in  her 
PhD  program 

Database  Development: 

• interfaced  with  ROSI,  the  development 
of  the  database  will  soon  allow  staff  an 
opportunity  to  track  case  management 
functions,  accommodations,  funding 
sources,  and  a host  of  other  informa- 
tion in  the  multi-layered  service;  the 
automation  of  the  scheduling  for  tests 
and  exams  will  be  a great  step  forward 

Web-site  Development: 

• a plethora  of  information  now  exists 
on  the  St.  George  Accessibility  Services 
web-site,  including  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  register  with  the  Service  on 
line 

Public  Relations: 

• there  were  three  publicity  pieces, 
namely:  Toronto  Star  article  fall  2000; 
Abilities  Magazine,  spring  2001,  circ. 
5000  disability  organizations  across 
Canada;  the  Varsity  centre  spread  on 
SACWAC  initiatives,  June  2001 


New  Offices  and  Name  Change: 

• the  Service  moved  to  an  accessible, 
professional  location  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Robarts  Library,  in  the  hub 
of  student  activity,  ideally  located  next 
to  the  Adaptive  Technology  Resource 
Centre;  with  the  Centre  next  door,  stu- 
dents are  offered  an  integrated  seamless 
service,  responsive  to  adaptive  technol- 
ogy needs 

• the  move  brought  the  opportunity  for 
a new  name  change  from  the  negative 
and  outdated  connotation.  Disability 
Services,  to  a more  positive  association, 
namely.  Accessibility  Services 

Barrier-Free  Access  Committee  Report: 

• the  report  to  Governing  Council  was 
accepted;  recommendation  for  a com- 
mittee to  develop  a plan  to  prioritize 
buildings  for  barrier-free  access  initia- 
tives and  assure  up  to  date  access  de- 
sign standards  incorporated  into  all 
new  building  plans 

• Student  Administrative  Council 
Wheelchair  Access  Fund  (SACWAC) 
continues  to  support  accessibility 
requests  on  the  three  campuses 

TYP  For  Students  who  are  Deaf: 

• In-depth  report  and  budget  prepared 
for  a one  year  program;  on-going 
consultation  with  Deaf  Community  to 
secure  funding  from  government 
sources 

Outreach: 

• in-service  presentations  on  “Who  We 
Are  and  What  We  Do”  developed  for 
faculty  and  staff  to  forge  partnerships 
across  the  campus 

• fliers  regarding  changes  in  Service  to 
Colleges  and  Faculties  for  distribution 
to  new  and  returning  students 

Bursary  for  Students  with  a 

Disability  (BSWD)  Policy  Change: 

• the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  recently  changed  the  pay- 
ment policy  requiring  students  to  pay 
for  a learning  disability  assessment 
prior  to  the  testing,  feedback  and  re- 
porting; the  Ministry  has  been  asked 
to  re-visit  this  policy  since  it  appears  to 
be  in  violation  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code 

Staffing: 

• a new  coordinator  was  brought  on 
board  to  implement  program  review 
recommendations;  the  resignation  of 
two  staff  brought  the  opportunity  to 
realign  the  staff  complement 


Learning  Disability  / Attention  Deficit 

Disorder  Unit: 

• 1.25  FTE  staff  equivalent  provide 
intake  and  accommodation  counselling 
for  approximately  400  students 

• 126  LD  assessments  conducted  by 
part-time  psychologist  and 
psychometrists 

Mobility,  Sensory,  Mental  Health 

and  Chronic  Health  Unit: 

• 1.3  FTE  staff  equivalent  provide  intake 
and  accommodation  counselling  for 
approximately  400  students 

• increased  number  of  students  with 
mental  health  and  systemic/chronic 
health  problems  create  a greater  de- 
mand on  the  service 

Adaptive  Technology  Resource  Centre: 

• 71  assessments  completed  to  assess  and 
recommend  adaptive  technology  needs; 

• workshops  on  various  technologies 
and  software  scheduled  to  help  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  develop  their 
skills  and  competencies 

Test  and  Exam  Centre: 

• 3,157  tests  and  exams  administered  for 
approximately  400  students;  this  is  an 
increase  of  650  compared  with  last 
year’s  statistics;  test/exam  coordinator 
assisted  by  part-time  student  help 

Volunteer  Note-taking  Service: 

• 88  student  volunteers  signed  up  for 
weekly  note-taking  services  to  assist 
students  with  disabilities;  the  demand 
far  out  number  the  supply;  service 
coordinated  by  receptionist  with  part- 
time  student  help 

Learning  Skills  Drop-In  Service  (funded 

in  partnership  with  CALSS): 

• 377  students  helped  with  writing  and 
organizing  skills,  time  management  and 
learning  strategies 

Van  Service: 

• rides  scheduled  for  20  students  with 
mobility  disabilities 

Funding: 

• operating  grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Trades,  Colleges  and  Universities 
(funding  envelope  not  changed  in  over 
5 years)  supplemented  with  operating 
grant  from  Student  Affairs 

Accessibility  Service  Long  Term  Goals: 

• develop  partnerships  with  a contact 
person  in  every  College,  Faculty  and 
Service  across  campus  to  liaise  with 
Accessibility  Services; 

• develop  a roster  of  volunteer  help 
from  untapped  student  pool 

STUDENT  PROFILES 

Student  Profile  #1: 

• A.  is  a doctoral  student  in  medical 
biophysics  working  in  the  area  of  head 
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and  neck  cancer  at  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Institute;  A.  is  legally  blind. 

Accommodations  provided  by 

Accessibility  Services: 

• Advocacy  to  create  partnerships  with 
Accessibility  Services,  Admissions  and 
Awards,  and  the  Cancer  Research 
Institute  to  provide  funding  to  hire  an 
assistant  to  be  A.’s  eyes  and  hands  in 
the  laboratory 

• Assessment  at  the  Adaptive  Technol- 
ogy Resource  Centre  to  determine 
special  software  and  technological 
needs  e.g.  computer  with  adaptive 
software  such  as  zoom  text  to  enlarge 
print,  JAWS  screen  reader,  and  scanner; 
on-going  training  to  use  adaptive  tech- 
nology 

• Negotiation  with  funding  sources  to 
purchase  all  adaptive  technology  and  a 
high  quality  microscope 

• Note-taking  services 

• exams  written  in  the  Service’s  Test/ 
Exam  Centre  on  computers  with  adap- 
tive technology;  extra  time  allowed  to 
complete  the  exam 

Student  Profile  #2: 

• B.  is  in  Teacher’s  College  at  OISE-UT; 
B.  has  a complex  psychiatric  condition; 
B.  experiences  further  difficulties  due 
to  the  side  effects  of  medication. 

Accommodations  provided  by 

Accessibility  Services: 

• Working  with  OISE-UT  staff  to  ensure 
support  and  appropriate  accommoda- 
tions 

• Private  room  in  test/exam  centre  to 
concentrate  as  well  as  extra  time  to 
complete  test/exams 

• Note-taking  services 

• Negotiations  for  extensions  for  assign- 
ment due  dates 

• Informal  counselling  and  guidance  to 
help  with  disclosure  of  the  disability 

• Help  with  BSWD  funding  to  purchase 
services  for  tutoring,  counselling,  etc. 

Student  Profile  #3: 

• C.  is  a student  enrolled  in  the  Transi- 
tional Year  Program;  C.  is  a student 
with  a learning  disability  who  has  dif- 
ficulty processing  information;  C.  re- 
quires help  with  reading  and  writing 

Accommodations  provided  by 

Accessibility  Services: 

• Learning  disability  intake/screening  by 
an  LD  Specialist 

• Learning  Disability  testing  - one  full 
day;  testing  feedback,  accommoda- 
tions, counselling 

• Transcription  Services  - books  to  tape 

• Adaptive  Technology  (AT)  Assessment 
- computer  with  special  software  pack- 
ages to  help  student  to  organize 
thoughts  and  assignments 

• Tutoring  assistance 

• Extra  time  for  tests  and  exams 

• BSWD  funding  - purchase  of  com- 
puter with  AT  software  and  tutoring 
services 


Accessibility  Services  for  Students 
University  of  Toronto 
Statistics  - 2000-2001 


1999-2000 

2000-2001 

Disability 

Number  of 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Students 

Number  of  Percentage  of 
Students  Students 

Systemic/ Chronic  Medical 

207 

29% 

261 

34% 

Mobility 

75 

10% 

52 

7% 

Blind/Low  Vision 

33 

5% 

33 

4% 

Deaf/Hard  of  Hearing 
Learning  Disability/ 

19 

3% 

12 

2% 

ADD/  ADHD 

336 

47% 

327 

41% 

Multiple 

46 

6% 

94 

12% 

Total: 

716 

100% 

779 

100% 

Accommodation  Counsellors  Number  of  Students  Percentage  of  Students 


Occupational  Therapist 

50%  FTE 

150 

19% 

LD  Specialist 

20%  FTE 

48 

6% 

Disability  Generalist 

80%  FTE 

245 

31% 

LD  Psychologist 

20%  FTE 

80 

10% 

LD  Specialist 

50%  FTE 

200 

26% 

Shared  Students 

21 

3% 

UTM  Students 

5 

1% 

UTSC  Students 
Students  who  need  to  be 

reassigned 

5 

1% 

to  new  counsellors 

25 

3% 

Total: 

779 

100% 

6% 


B Occupational  Therapist 

■ LO  Specialist 

□ Disability  Generalist 

□ LD  Psychologist 

■ LD  Specialist 

O Shared  Students 

■ UTM  Students 
0 LJTBC  Students 

■ Students  w ho  need  to  be  reassigned  to 
new  counsellors 


Community  Safety  Co-ordinator 
Annual  Report 
2000-2001 


COMMUNITY  SAFETY 
CO-ORDINATOR 

Role  and  Responsibility 

The  Community  Safety  Co-ordinator  is 
responsible  for  co-ordinating  ongoing 
education  and  outreach  initiatives,  di- 
rected at  improving  safety  on  campus, 
and  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  univer- 
sity’s personal  safety  programmes.  The 
Community  Safety  Co-ordinator  works 
closely  with  other  University  offices 
including,  the  University  Police;  the 
University’s  other  Equity  Officers,  Coun- 
selling and  Learning  Skills  Service,  Hu- 
man Resources  Department,  and  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Commu- 
nity Safety  Co-ordinator’s  office  are: 

• to  maintain  an  awareness  of  personal 
safety  and  ensure  it  is  given  a priority 
in  the  University  community 

• to  co-ordinate  the  University’s  safety 
network  to  ensure  an  integrated  and 
timely  response  to  crisis  situations 

• to  provide  a confidential  consultative 
service  to  all  university  community 
members  who  have  personal  safety 
concerns. 

• to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity Police,  Equity  Issues  Advisory 
Group,  community  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, in  the  development  and  deliv- 
ery of  proactive  programs,  services  and 
materials  to  reduce  the  threat  to  per- 
sonal safety  on  campus. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  office 
provides: 

• assistance  to  individuals  and  groups  in 
cases  involving  threat,  harassment, 
violence  and  other  personal  safety 
related  incidents  by  offering:  victim 
advocacy,  counselling,  support,  follow- 
up and  referral  for  victims  of  violence, 
trauma  or  other  serious  incidents. 

• educational  seminars  for  university 
community  members  on  personal 
safety  strategies. 

• training  sessions  for  community  mem- 
bers on  Non-violent  Crisis  Interven- 
tion and  how  to  effectively  and  safely 
respond  to  verbal  and  physical  aggres- 
sion. 

• establishment  of  ad  hoc  crisis  manage- 
ment teams  to  deal  with  incidents  or 
threats  of  harassment  or  violence. 

• briefing  of  potential  counsellors/me- 
diators  dealing  with  abusive  or  violent 
persons. 

• co-ordination  of  protective  skills  and 
self-defence  workshops. 

• participation  as  a key  member  in  the 
university’s  crisis  management  team  in 
responding  and  co-ordinating  activities 
in  response  to  a crisis  situation. 

• staff/student  perception  surveys  as 
they  relate  to  personal  safety  issues  and 
programs. 

Activities  July  2000  - June  2001 

In  May,  2001,  Kathleen  Allen  joined  the 
office  as  the  Assistant  to  the  Community 
Safety  Co-ordinator.  Kathleen  will  pro- 
vide administrative  support  and  assist  in 
the  delivery  of  public  education  seminars 
and  training. 


Assistance,  Support  and  Referral 

This  year  the  Community  Safety  Co- 
ordinator dealt  with  approximately  94 
cases,  (compared  with  84  last  year  and  73 
the  previous  year).  The  office  has  in- 
creased in  referrals  by  approximately 
15%  each  year  for  the  last  four  years. 
Referrals  were  initiated  by  individuals 
experiencing  a threat  to  their  personal 
safety;  by  supervisors  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  an  employee  or  concerned 
about  the  behaviour  of  an  employee  that 
posed  a potential  or  actual  threat  to  oth- 
ers; and  by  people  who,  although  not  in  a 
supervisory  role,  were  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  others. 

Although  there  were  many  more  requests 
for  assistance,  the  94  cases  reported  repre- 
sent only  cases  where  action  was  taken  by 
the  Community  Safety  Co-ordinator 
beyond  referral. 

Typically,  a case  encompasses  meetings 
and  co-ordination  of  response  with  a 
wide  range  of  individuals  and  groups 
within  and  outside  of  the  university: 

• University  of  Toronto  Police 

• Other  Equity  Officers 

• Human  Resources 

• Office  of  Student  Affairs  (including  the 
Coordinator  of  Student  Crisis  Re- 
sponse) 

• Housing  Services 

• Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Centre 

• Psychiatric  Services 

• Academic  Department  and  Division 
Heads 

• External  Agencies  (Queen  St.  Mental 
Health  Centre,  Toronto  Police, 

Toronto  Rape  Crisis  Centre,  other 
Universities) 

A case  may  be  as  straightforward  as  meet- 
ing with  an  individual,  coordinating  with 
one  or  more  of  the  above  groups  and 
following  up  with  that  individual.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  more  typically,  a case  will 
include  meeting  with  the  individual  or 
group  on  several  occasions,  coordinating 
with  several  of  the  offices  and  services 
outlined  above,  and  monitoring  progress 
and  intervening  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Some  cases  that  began  early  in  the 
academic  year  continue  to  require  ongo- 
ing monitoring,  consultation  and  inter- 
vention. Some  cases  extend  from  one 
academic  year  to  the  next. 

Interventions  often  began  by  speaking 
with  an  individual;  researching  the  com- 
plaint and  possible  options;  and  then 
assisting  in  the  development  of  new  safety 
protocols/procedures.  In  cases  where  a 
personal  safety  concern  was  raised  in  the 
context  of  an  office  or  department  setting, 
the  concern  was  frequently  known  and 
often  shared  by  other  members  of  that 
unit.  Consequently,  a significant  number 
of  individual  requests  for  assistance  re- 
sulted in  corollary  actions  involving 
individuals  other  than  the  complainant, 
(e.g.  leading  a personal  safety  seminar  for 
staff,  students,  and  faculty  affected  by  the 
incident(s).  Following  these  seminars,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  individuals  to 
request  private  meetings  to  further  dis- 
cuss personal  safety  concerns.  The  coor- 
dinator worked  closely  with  the  above 
university  offices  to  ensure  that  issues  of 
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personal  safety  were  addressed  in  con- 
junction with  other  related  issues. 

The  outstanding  challenge  of  these  cases 
stems  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  within 
the  university  community.  Rather  than 
dealing  with  any  situation  as  a one-time 
issue,  the  office,  in  cooperation  with 
other  offices/departments,  must  try  to 
resolve  a situation.  It  is  recognized  that  in 
most  cases,  both  the  complainant(s)  and 
respondent  will  continue  to  be  members 
of  the  university  community.  University 
policies  and  procedures  are  rarely  initi- 
ated to  remove  an  individual  from  em- 
ployment or  study.  Therefore,  resolutions 
must  address  the  right  of  the  respondent, 
the  complainant  and  all  community  mem- 
bers to  a safe  and  secure  environment. 


The  majority  of  cases  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Co-ordinator  involved 
various  forms  of  disruptive  behaviour, 
harassment,  and  fear  of  or  actual  violence. 
In  many  cases,  the  mental  health  issues  of 
the  disruptive  or  violent  individual  played 
a significant  part  in  the  behaviour  and  in 
the  development  of  a response. 

Statistical  Overview 

Following  are  the  statistics  for  this  year 
as  well  as  selected  case  descriptions  to 
illustrate  the  scope  and  variety  of  cases. 
(Cases  have  been  altered  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  those  involved.)  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  similarity,  in  distribution 
of  cases  over  the  last  two  years. 


Classification  of  Cases 


Type 

Assault 

Disruptive  Behaviour 

Harassing  Telephone  calls,  e-mail,  letters 

Threatening  behaviour/comments 

Sexual  Harassment 

Sexual  Assault 

Criminal  Harassment 

Suicide/suicide  attempt/threats 

Murder 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1998-99 

1999-2000 

2000-2001 

05 

03 

05 

13 

04 

07 

11 

11 

13 

12 

19 

20 

06 

03 

04 

02 

06 

03' 

19 

25 

20 

01 

02 

06^ 

OH 

04 

11 

15“' 

73 

84 

94 

Note:  The  above  statistics  reflect  cases  where  the  Community  Safety  Co-ordinator  was 
directly  involved  in  providing  assistance,  support  or  intervention.  The  statistics  do  not 
reflect  all  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  University  Police  or  reported  in  their  annual  report 
Qanuary-December).  Some  of  the  cases  may  also  be  included  in  other  Equity  Officers 
reports  such  as  cases  dealing  with  sexual  harassment  or  other  forms  of  harassment. 

‘One  sexual  assault  occurred  on  St.  George  campus,  one  on  Scarborough  campus  and  1 off 
campus  that  created  safety  concerns  for  the  survivor  on  campus 
^Two  student  suicides  occurred  off-campus 

’The  murder  of  David  Buller,  a professor  in  the  Dept,  of  Fine  Art  occurred  in  January, 
2001 

■'Miscellaneous  cases  include  general  safety  concerns. 

The  principal  users  of  the  office  in  the  94  cases  managed  were: 


Students 

42 

Staff 

17 

Faculty 

31 

Others 

4 (includes  former  staff. 

faculty,  students  or 

visitors) 

A significant  number  of  cases  began  off  campus  but  flowed  onto  campus  and  continued 
to  impact  on  a student,  staff  or  faculty  member  while  on  campus.  For  example,  a parent 
who  objected  to  his  daughter’s  choice  of  partner,  began  to  stalk  her  on  campus  following 
an  off-campus  incident. 

Complainant/Respondent 


Respondent 


Complainant 

Staff 

Faculty 

Student 

Off-Campus’’ 

Otherf 

Total 

Individual  Staff 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Individual  Faculty 

1 

0 

13 

3 

5 

22 

Individual  Student 

1 

1 

20 

15 

5 

42 

Staff  department. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

11 

Faculty  department 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

9 

Not  Specified 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Total 

8 

3 

45 

22 

16 

94 

Off-campus  includes  ex-students,  ex-boy/girlfriends  of  current  students,  parents  of 
current  students. 


t Other  includes  suicide  threats,  general  safety  concerns,  concerns  about  the  physical 
environment,  anonymous  or  non-community  members  respondents. 


Sample  Cases 

• A professor  contacted  the  office  con- 
cerned about  the  increasingly  unpredict- 
able and  disruptive  behaviour  of  a stu- 
dent. The  professor  had  attempted  to 
speak  to  the  student  during  a break  but 


was  unsuccessful  in  influencing  the  stu- 
dent’s behaviour.  Following  an  abbrevi- 
ated class,  several  students  approached 
the  professor  with  safety  concerns  about 
the  student  after  working  with  her  on  a 
group  project. 


• A 3"*  year  student  in  a professional 
faculty  is  being  sexually  harassed  and 
stalked  by  another  student  from  the 
same  faculty.  The  student  is  consider- 
ing withdrawing  from  the  faculty  be- 
cause of  concern  that  any  formal  action 
will  result  in  some  retaliatory  action  by 
the  other  student. 

• A faculty  member  is  being  inundated 
with  harassing  e-mails  from  an  ex- 
boyfriend that  have  left  the  faculty 
member  feeling  unsafe  and  confused. 
Administrative  staff  have  begun  receiv- 
ing harassing  and  abusive  voice  mail 
from  the  same  individual  attempting  to 
gain  phone  access  to  the  professor. 

• A student  who  reported  a sexual  as- 
sault to  Toronto  Police  comes  to  the 
Community  Safety  Co-ordinator’s 
office  to  seek  assistance  with  safety 
concerns  she  has  on  campus  as  well  as 
referral  for  court  support  and  informa- 
tion. 

• A U of  T student  living  in  one  of  the 
residences  commits  suicide  off  campus. 
The  Dean  of  Students  called  for  assis- 
tance and  advice.  An  ad  hoc  crisis  team 
is  organized  and  attends  the  residence 
to  provide  information  and  support  to 
students. 

• Three  U of  T students  are  receiving 
threatening  e-mails  from  a former 
boyfriend  of  one  of  the  students.  The 
death  threats  have  resulted  in  the  stu- 
dents no  longer  feeling  safe  in  their  off- 
campus  apartment.  They  are  also  con- 
cerned that  the  former  boyfriend  will 
approach  them  on  campus. 

• A professor  is  being  criminally  harassed 
by  a former  student.  The  student  is 
approaching  other  members  of  the 
faculty  attempting  to  gain  personal 
information  about  the  professor,  has 
joined  the  professor’s  fitness  club  and 
has  been  seen  near  his  home. 

• A former  staff  member  who  was  re- 
cently released  from  employment  is 
leaving  threatening  voice  mails  on 
several  staff  members’  lines.  Although 
a police  investigation  is  occurring,  staff 
members  have  concerns  for  their  im- 
mediate safety  on  and  off  campus. 

Education  and  Outreach  Initiatives 

The  Co-ordinator  facilitated  seminars, 
information  sessions  and  workshops  on 
topics  such  as  Personal  Safety  Strategies, 
Criminal  Harassment  (Stalking),  Crisis 
Intervention,  Conflict  Resolution,  Work- 
place Harassment  and  Violence  and  Uni- 
versity Safety  Resources  and  Policy. 

For  example  the  Co-ordinator: 

• in  partnership  with  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer,  led  a training  seminar  for 
Athletics  Centre  staff  on  conflict  reso- 
lution and  resources  on  campus; 

• co-facilitated  an  educational  session  on 
equity-based  programming  and  pre- 
sented to  the  U of  T Camp  staff  on 
personal  safety  issues,  related  policies 
and  resources; 

• presented  on  personal  safety  and  con- 
flict resolution  to  Transitional  Year 
Programme  work-study  students; 

• guest  lectured  with  other  Equity  offic- 
ers in  the  Transitional  Year 
Programme; 

• guest  lectured  in  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy;  and, 

• co-presented  with  other  Equity  Offic- 
ers to  new  faculty  administrators. 

Crisis  Response 

In  cooperation  with  the  Coordinator  for 
Student  Crisis  Response  and  supported 


by  the  Vice-  Provost,  Students,  the  Com- 
munity Safety  Coordinator  has  created  a 
team  of  emergency  responders  charged 
with  the  role  of  providing  immediate 
support  and  information  to  students  and 
ensuring  appropriate  referral  to  campus 
services  following  a crisis.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Employee  Assistance  Programme 
who  provide  this  service  for  staff  and 
faculty,  the  team  will  be  available  at  any 
time  to  provide  necessary  service. 

A co-ordinating  body  composed  of  nu- 
merous offices  and  departments  on  cam- 
pus (Human  Resources,  Student  Services, 
Student  Affairs,  Chaplains,  College  Resi- 
dences) and  Family  Service  Association 
(employee  assistance  provider)  oversee 
the  crisis  team  and  review  the  procedures 
and  practices  following  a crisis  with  the 
view  of  enhancing  crisis  response  on  cam- 
pus. The  Community  Safety  Coordinator 
and  the  Student  Crisis  Coordinator  alter- 
nate responsibility  for  convening  this 
team. 

Protective  Skills  and  Self  Defence 
Workshops 

The  provision  of  subsidized  courses  on 
self-defence  and  protective  skills  is  of- 
fered to  members  of  the  campus  commu- 
nity each  academic  year.  During  the 
1999-2000  academic  year,  this  office  co- 
ordinated 12  courses  provided  to  210 
persons.  The  Mother/Daughter  course 
continues  to  be  enormously  successful 
and  comments  from  participants  continue 
to  be  positive  for  all  courses.  In  addition, 
self  defense  courses  were  organized  for 
the  International  Student  Centre  and 
several  college  residences. 

Administration  of  MET  Women’s  Safety 
on  Campus  Grant 

The  1999-2000  grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  supported  the  ' 
following  programmes: 

• funding  recommendations  resulting 
from  personal  safety  audits; 

• development  and  delivery  of  personal 
safety  seminars,  programs,  self-defence 
and  protective  skills  courses  for  mem- 
bers of  the  campus  community; 

• installation  of  emergency  telephones  in 
various  campus  locations  including 
emergency  phone  installations  at 
Victoria  College  and  UTS; 

• start  up  funding  for  the  Family  Interim 
Room. 

Interim  Room  and  Family  Interim 
Room 

The  Interim  Room  provides  emergency 
accommodation  for  women  fleeing  abu- 
sive, harassing  or  violent  situations.  The 
office  continued  to  assist  in  the  funding  of 
the  Interim  room,  training  of  residence 
staff  and  development  of  protocols  for 
the  safe  operation  of  the  room. 

A new  co-operative  initiative  between 
several  University  offices,  colleges,  stu- 
denfgroups  and  the  chaplain’s  association 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  emer- 
gency accommodation  for  students  with 
children  or  dependants.  This  accommo- 
dation is  available  to  students  with  chil- 
dren or  dependants  who  are  escaping 
abusive  or  threatening  situations  in  the 
place  of  residence.  While  living  in  the 
interim  accommodation,  a case  manager 
will  connect  students  to  appropriate 
resources  on  and  off  campus. 
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Liaison,  Assistance  and  Support  to 
University  Police  Initiatives 

The  Co-ordinator  assisted  the  University 
Police  on  personal  safety  and  crime  pre- 
vention programs,  case  management  and 
office  inquiries  regarding  community  and 
personal  safety.  The  Co-ordinator  also 
participated  in  the  safety  audit  of  1 Spa- 
dina  Ave.  following  the  homicide  of  a 
Dept,  of  Fine  Art  professor.  As  member 
of  the  senior  management  team,  the  Co- 
ordinator attended  regular  meetings  with 
the  University  Police  management  and 
supervisors  to  plan  responses  and  initia- 
tives concerning  community  and  personal 
safety. 

Committees 

The  Community  Safety  Co-ordinator  is 
an  active  member  of  several  committees 
on  campus.  In  addition,  as  a member  of 
the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group,  the 
Co-ordinator  has  participated  in  selected 
cases,  policy  review  and  training.  The  Co- 
ordinator also  attends  regular  safety  and 
security  committee  meetings  on  Missis- 
sauga and  Scarborough  campuses. 

2001-2002  Priorities  and  Objectives 

An  on-going  objective  of  the  office  is  to 
ensure  that  there  is  an  appropriate  balance 
between  casework  and  the  development 
and  review  of  programmes  and  policy 
related  to  personal  safety  on  campus.  The 
increasing  caseload  continues  to  present  a 
difficult  challenge  to  addressing  other 
equally  important  objectives. 

The  Community  Safety  Co-ordinator  has 
as  her  objectives  for  the  year  2001-2002 
the  completion  of  projects  and  ongoing 
support  of  programs  in  the  following 
areas: 

• assistance,  support  and  referral  for 
members  of  the  University  community 
who  have  concerns  about  personal 
safety,  threats,  harassment  or  violence; 

• continuation  and  expansion  of  aware- 
ness and  educational  programmes  for 
community  members  in  dealing  with 
disruptive,  aggressive  or  assaultive 
behaviour; 

• Non-violent  Crisis  Intervention  train- 
ing to  front-line  staff  through  the  staff 
development  centre  and  in  selected 
departments  and  services  as  requested; 

• continued  development  and  refinement 
of  an  integrated  strategy  to  address 
criminal  harassment; 

• review  and  implementation  of  crisis 
response  procedures  originally  devel- 
oped in  1999; 

• continued  recruitment  and  training  of 
the  Critical  Incident  Response  Team 
for  Students; 

• expansion  of  enrolment,  promotion 
and  community  awareness  of  self- 
protection resources  and  self-defence 
programmes;  and, 

• administration  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  Training  grant  for  programs 
supporting  women’s  safety  on  campus. 


Summary  Report  of  the  Diversity 
Relations  Officer 
August  2000-July  2001 


BACKGROUND 

During  the  fall  term  of  1996,  the  Prin- 
cipal’s Advisory  Committee  on  Diversity 
and  Excellence  (PACDE)  was  established 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Missis- 
sauga (UTM).  The  mission  of  the  com- 
mittee was:  “To  research  and  to  identify 
systemic  barriers  and  problems  related  to 
culture,  race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  iden- 
tity and  to  seek  out  strategies  to  address 
them”.  One  of  the  recommendations 
stemming  from  PACDE  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Equity  office  at  UTM  to 
facilitate  and  provide  guidance  and  sup- 
port on  equity  issues. 

In  the  winter  of  1999,  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Provost  approved  an 
APF  request  from  UTM  to  fund  the 
establishment  of  a Diversity  Relations 
Office  for  a three-year  period.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  at  Mississauga  estab- 
lished the  Diversity  Relations  Office 
through  the  hiring  of  a Diversity  Rela- 
tions Officer  (DRO)  in  July  1999.  The 
funding  for  the  position  is  due  to  expire 
June  30,  2002. 

In  keeping  with  the  institutional  goals, 
the  DRO  is  responsible  for  developing, 
implementing  and  evaluating  program- 
ming directed  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
inclusive  learning  environment  and  the 
addressing  of  issues  of  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  differently-able,  culture,  race, 
and  equity  for  students,  staff  and  faculty. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  DRO  are  to 
act  as  a confidential  counselling  resource 
for  students,  staff,  and  faculty  in  dealing 
with  diversity  issues  or  cross-cultural 
conflict;  develop  diversity  programming 
initiatives  for  students  and  student  leaders 
and  clubs  executives;  work  with  the  ori- 
entation team  to  develop  diversity  work- 
shops for  new  students;  work  with  Hu- 
man Resources  to  support  diversity  sensi- 
tization workshops  for  staff;  advise  the 
Principal,  Deans  and  other  campus  ad- 
ministrators relating  to  staff  and  diversity 
issues;  liaise  with  Equity  Issues  Advisory- 
Group  (EIAG). 

ACTIVITIES 

The  Diversity  Relations  Officer  (DRO) 
continues  to  play  a pivotal  role  in  pro- 
moting, facilitating,  enhancing  and  re- 
sponding to  diversity  issues.  As  a base- 
line, the  DRO  accounts  for  seven  key 
constituents,  these  include,  students,  staff, 
faculty,  administration,  programs/ser- 
vices, community  networking/ outreach, 
and  university-wide  initiatives  through 
the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year  the  DRO  was 
very  active  in  many  facets  of  university 
life  at  UTM.  The  DRO  was  active  in 
providing  in-services/workshops  for 
New  Faculty  Orientation,  Student  Orien- 
tation, Residence  Orientation,  Student 
Gentre  Programmers,  Club  Executives, 
Student  Services,  and  Student  Leaders. 
The  DRO  also  coordinated  Staff  Devel- 
opment for  Student  Services.  As  well,  the 
DRO  served  and  participated  on  various 
committees,  which  included  Principal’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Access  Issues, 
and  the  development  of  the  terms  of 
reference.  Volunteer  Fair,  Survival  Day, 
United  Way  Campaign,  Volunteer 


Awards,  Student  Leader  Awards,  Quality 
Student  Service  (Q.S.S.),  Dec  6'^  Memo- 
rial, UTM  Day,  and  hiring  committees  for 
the  Manager  of  Health  Services,  Student 
Centre  Programmer,  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs/ Assistant  Vice  Principal.  Further- 
more, the  DRO  provided  counselling 
services  to  students  with  difficulties.  The 
primary  focus  was  to  provide  culturally 
appropriate  and/or  culturally  sensitive 
intervention.  The  DRO  also  assisted  in 
the  mediation  of  complaints  between 
students  and  faculty  and  staff. 

The  DRO  took  an  active  role  in  partici- 
pating in  various  university-wide  initia- 
tives including  Residence  Don  Training, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work-Student  Orienta- 
tion, Deans  and  Principal’s  Orientation, 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
- Leadership  Training  Series,  Interna- 
tional Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racism, 
the  Faculty  of  Law  - Reading  Week  Pro- 
gram Orientation,  and  the  Critical  Inci- 
dence Response  Team. 

Furthermore,  the  DRO  engaged  in  build- 
ing strong  alliances  and  relationships  with 
external  stakeholders,  including  local  and 
“feeder”  schools,  community  based 
groups  and  community  organizations. 

The  DRO  was  active  in  many  public 
speaking  engagements,  including  keynote 
speeches  on  various  themes  including 
Black  History  Month,  International  Day 
for  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, and  Stay  in  School  & Careers  Day. 

In  addition,  the  DRO  is  a member  of  the 
Peel  Multicultural  Council,  Halton 
Multicultural  Council  and  the  Positive 
Space  Coalition  of  Peel. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

There  were  three  important  diversity  and 
equity  initiatives  carried  out  at  UTM.  An 
inaugural  gathering  of  a UTM  group  of 
faculty,  staff,  and  students  in  support  of 
the  Positive  Space  Campaign  coordinated 
by  the  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual,  Trans- 
gendered.  Queer  Resources  and  Programs 
Office,  raised  the  sensitivity  towards  the 
Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Transgendered, 
and  Queer  (LGBTQ)  community  on 
campus. 

Through  the  support  of  the  DRO,  the 
Centre  for  Physical  Fitness  and  Educa- 
tion sought  to  improve  its  engagement  of 
space  for  Muslim  women  wishing  to  have 
enhanced  privacy  adapted  the  current 
facility  to  make  it  more  inclusive  by  in- 
stalling blinds  and  curtains. 

UTM  established  a Multi  Faith  Prayer 
Room  in  its  Student  Centre.  In  addition, 
the  DRO  disseminated  Multi  Faith  Cal- 
endars to  all  faculty  and  staff. 

Once  again,  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  DRO 
office  there  were  no  reported  incidents  of 
hate  crime  or  incidents  involving  racism 
received  by  Campus  Police  at  UTM. 

An  area  of  concern  for  the  U of  T com- 
munity and  in  particular  the  UTM  com- 
munity was  remarks  made  by  a faculty 
member  in  response  to  a set  of  pro- 
grammes to  mark  the  December  6*  inci- 
dents in  Montreal.  The  response  from 
administration,  other  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, allowing  for  academic  freedom  on 


such  issues  while  clearly  countering  the 
views  of  the  faculty  member,  was  timely 
and  professional,  and  undertaken  in  con- 
sultation with  many  university  constitu- 
encies. In  addition,  there  were  unsuppor- 
tive  views  expressed  when  an  invitation 
was  forwarded  to  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  join  in  the  Celebrations  of  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Pride  Day  with  the  U of  T 
Pride  contingent.  Both  of  the  above  inci- 
dents involved  correspondence  using 
UTM’s  all  faculty  and  all  staff  list  to 
which  all  faculty  and  staff  are  subscribed. 
As  a result  of  this,  the  all  faculty  and  all 
staff  list  are  now  moderated  and  ongoing 
conversations  among  staff  are  welcomed 
to  move  to  a separate  distinct  unmoder- 
ated list.  The  University  should  consider 
reviewing  current  equity-related  policies 
to  incorporate  the  inappropriate  use  of 
e-mail  communication. 

KEY  PRIORITIES 

while  the  primary  functions  of  the  DRO 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  office,  they  will  continue 
to  be  included  as  priorities  for  the  coming 
year.  These  include  conducting  diversity- 
training workshops  for  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  administration,  aiding  instruc- 
tors, staff,  and  students  in  preventing/ 
resolving  misunderstandings  with  stu- 
dents, and  serving  on  committees  to 
provide  insight  and  focus  on  diversity 
issues. 

As  noted  in  the  summary  of  last  years 
report,  UTM  is  preparing  for  an  approxi- 
mately 45%  growth.  This  growth  has 
implications  on  future  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  infrastructure,  and  existing 
resources  to  plan  for  the  efficient  fruition 
of  the  plan.  As  a result  the  DRO  will  play 
a critical  role  immediately  in  various 
aspects  in  the  growth  plan. 

In  brief,  the  DRO  will: 

1 . Assist  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
Human  Resources  led  by  the  Manager 
of  Staff  Development  and  the  Employ- 
ment Equity  Advisor  in  developing 
and  delivering  pilot  staff  development 
programs  at  UTM. 

2.  Assist  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
Human  Resources  in  developing  staff 
and  faculty  statistics  on  diversity. 

3.  Assist  in  the  facilitation  of  in-services 
to  hiring  and  search  committees  on 
supporting  a broad  and  encompassing 
definition  of  diversity  in  seeking  excel- 
lence at  UTM. 

4.  Consult  and  support  various  UTM 
capital  expansion  committees;  new 
Wellness  Centre  and  new  Library  in 
considering  physical  markers  in  sup- 
port and  encouraging  engagement  of 
diverse  student  populations  on  cam- 
pus. 

5.  Continue  and  expand  the  Positive 
Space  Campaign  at  UTM,  and  encour- 
age the  formation  of  a student  club  for 
LGBTQ  students. 

6.  Assess/Evaluate  UTM  in  relation  to 
components  of  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  - Keeping  Equity  in  the 
Decision-Making  Process  2000  report. 

7.  Explore  First  Nations  issues  as  they 
relate  to  UTM. 

8.  Secure  funding  for  the  DRO  position’s 
renewal,  which  currently  expires  June 
30,  2002. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Diversity  and  equity  continue  to  be  the 
top  priorities  currently  and  for  the  future 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  deliv- 
ery of  diversity  and  equity  initiatives 
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must  address:  personal  and  interpersonal 
issues  - the  biases  and  attitudes  that  we 
bring  to  the  workplace  or  institution  of 
learning;  organization  culture  - the  un- 
derlying assumptions  about  what  is  im- 
portant to  the  institution;  and  systems 
and  programs  - recruitment,  hiring,  re- 
tention, and  promotion  of  staff  and  fac- 
ulty, recruitment  of  students,  delivery  of 
services  to  create  an  inclusive  learning 
environment;  accountability  - responsi- 
bility for  making  progress  on  diversity. 

The  current  time  of  change  and  growth 
for  the  University  as  a whole  and  at  UTM 
and  UTSC  campuses  in  particular  will 
require  an  unprecedented  demand  on  the 
human  resources  of  staff  and  faculty.  The 
DRO  will  play  an  important  role  in  sup- 
porting the  University  goal  of  diversity 
and  excellence  during  this  period  in  the 
hiring  of  staff  and  faculty  and  the  delivery 
of  programs  and  services.  It  is  critical  for 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Family  Care  Office  was  created  in 
December  1993.  It  is  funded  jointly 
by  the  University’s  operating  budget 
(through  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Provost  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  Administration  and  Human 
Resources)  and  by  students  (through  the 
Student  Services  fee).  On  an  ongoing 
basis,  the  director  of  the  Family  Care 
Office  reviews  University  policy,  proce- 
dures and  publications  for  their  impact  on 
those  with  family  responsibilities  and 
makes  recommendations  to  vice  presi- 
dents, deans,  registrars  and  other  admin- 
istrators. The  Office  acts  as  an  advocate 
on  behalf  of  University  families  with 
government  and  community  agencies. 
University  departments  and  employee 
and  student  organizations.  The  Office 
consults  regularly  with  these  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  that  it  is  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  University  population  and  that  a 
high  quality  of  service  is  being  main- 
tained. The  Office  adopts  a highly  col- 
laborative approach  to  programming  and 
works  with  partners  across  the  University 
on  joint  initiatives. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Family  Care 
Office  has  emphasized  an  inclusive  defini- 
tion of  family.  Thus,  any  member  of  the 
University  community  is  entitled,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Office,  to  define  family  as 
it  is  most  appropriate  for  his/her  own 
circumstances.  The  Office  is  committed 
to  providing  culturally  sensitive  service  to 
clients.  Referrals  are  offered  to  a wide 
array  of  resources  including  those  that 
have  a specific  faith  or  cultural  perspec- 
tive. This  has  always  been  an  important 
factor  for  students  and  staff  and  has  en- 
hanced our  ability  to  assist  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  faculty. 

The  Family  Care  Office  consists  of  the 
director,  an  office  manager,  a part-time 
resource  and  program  consultant  and 
contract  staff  working  on  specific  pro- 
grams. New  staffing  arrangements  this 
year  enabled  the  Office  to  expand  its 
areas  of  programming  to  meet  needs  that 
had  long  been  identified.  The  resource 
and  program  consultant  provided  en- 
hanced elder  care  consultations  and  the 


UTM  to  have  adequate  funds  and  re- 
sources to  prepare  immediately  for  the 
future  growth.  We  must  facilitate  “front 
loading”  for  areas  that  need  to  prepare  for 
the  growth.  The  neglect  of  this  need  may 
result  in  unrealistic  demands  on  staff  and 
faculty,  leading  to  “burn-out”  and  low 
staff  morale. 

Increased  consultation  with  the  Equity 
Issues  Advisory  Group  (EIAG)  has  been 
welcomed.  The  University  must  continue 
to  seek  out  opportunities  at  all  levels  for 
the  involvement  of  the  EIAG.  These 
Offices  represent  a valuable  and  impor- 
tant core  of  resources  and  skills  to  assist 
in  the  furtherance  of  equity  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

Pardeep  S.  Nagra 

Diversity  Relations  Officer-UTM 

November  2001 


office  manager  provided  a more  effective 
link  to  financial  aid  resources  for  stu- 
dents. The  Office  maintains  a resource 
centre  comprised  of  practical  material  on 
topics  ranging  from  pregnancy  and  infant 
care  to  lesbian  and  gay  parenting  issues, 
bereavement  and  caring  for  elderly  family 
members.  Services  include  information, 
referral  and  guidance;  educational  pro- 
gramming and  training;  and  policy  analy- 
sis and  advice.  The  Office  provides  sev- 
eral unique  work/study  and  volunteer 
opportunities  for  students  interested  in 
undertaking  research  or  career-related 
projects  in  family  care  or  community 
services. 

Since  opening  in  1993,  the  Family  Care 
Office  has  experienced  a steady  increase 
in  demand  for  its  services.  The  case  load 
has  grown  from  142  cases  in  1993/94  and 
419  in  1994/95  to  well  over  1200  cases 
this  past  year.  The  types  of  services  re- 
quested by  individuals  and  departments 
have  extended  beyond  the  child  care  and 
elder  care  functions  envisioned  when  the 
Office  was  created.  Clients  request  com- 
prehensive family  care,  including:  assis- 
tance with  budgeting  and  time  manage- 
ment; referrals  to  family  lawyers,  counsel- 
lors and  physicians;  access  to  a complex 
web  of  community  services  (including 
food  and  clothing  banks,  parenting  classes 
and  housing);  and  advocacy  services. 
Departments  benefit  from  consultations 
about  policy  and  about  unique  situations 
involving  individual  employees  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  Family  Care  Office  also  houses  the 
Faculty  Relocation  and  Support  Program 
(FRSP).  This  highly  successful  initiative 
has  provided  deans,  chairs  and  search 
committees  with  assistance  in  meeting 
their  goals  in  an  intensely  competitive 
recruiting  environment.  The  program  has 
helped  newly-appointed  faculty  and  their 
families  relocate  and  adjust  smoothly  to 
life  at  the  University  and  in  Toronto.  This 
year,  the  FRSP  experienced  tremendous 
growth  in  demand  for  its  services,  both 
by  prospective  faculty  and  those  arriving 
in  Toronto  to  begin  their  academic  ap- 
pointments. In  2001/2002,  the  FRSP  plans 
to  deal  with  projected  growth  in  demand 
for  recruitment  assistance  by  developing 


Table  1 

Direct  Service 


May  1,2000- April  30,  2001 


Undergraduates  (part-time) 

44 

Undergraduates  (full-time) 

190 

Graduate  students 

208 

Post  doctoral  fellows 

46 

Staff 

287 

Faculty' 

342 

Departments^ 

53 

Other’ 

88 

TOTAL 

1258 

'All  inquiries  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
prospective  or  new  faculty  member  are 
counted  as  one  case  per  year,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  contact  hours. 

^Most  cases  involving  departments  are 
listed  under  the  relevant  employee  or 
student  category. 

’‘Other’  includes  alumni,  researchers, 
journalists,  general  public  and  queries 
from  the  University  community  not 
directly  related  to  family  care. 


recruitment  training  for  academic  admin- 
istrators and  designated  administrative 
staff  at  the  divisional  level. 

DIRECT  SERVICE 

From  May  1,  2000  to  April  30,  2001,  the 
Family  Care  Office  handled  1258  cases: 
442  students  (44  part-time  undergradu- 
ates, 190  full-time  undergraduates  and 
208  graduate  students),  46  post-doctoral 
fellows,  629  employees  (287  staff  and  342 
faculty  members)  and  141  others,  includ- 
ing University  departments,  visiting 
faculty,  journalists,  other  institutions, 
alumni  and  members  of  the  community 
[see  Table  1].  Hundreds  more  attended 
group  presentations,  panel  discussions 
and  displays  in  which  the  Office  took 
part.  It  should  be  noted  that  case  load  is 
not  the  only  indicator  of  the  impact  of  the 
Family  Care  Office’s  activities.  In  terms 
of  service  to  students  and  staff,  the  impact 
of  the  education  and  training  programs 
and  of  the  website  is  as  significant  as  that 
of  individual  casework. 

Inquiries  concerning  child  care  programs 
and  subsidies  tend  to  be  the  least  time 
consuming  cases.  In  terms  of  staff  re- 
sources, emergencies  involving  student 
families,  elder  care  cases  and  faculty  relo- 
cation cases  are  the  most  challenging, 
complex  and  time  consuming. 

As  in  previous  years,  student  concerns 
centered  around  issues  such  as  child  care 
availability,  access  and  quality;  children’s 
programs;  family  financial  planning; 
parenting;  legal  assistance;  housing;  pre- 
natal health;  and  maternity  leave.  Em- 
ployees requested  assistance  with  child 
care  and  children’s  activities,  summer  and 
emergency  programs  for  children,  as  well 
as  family  care  leaves  (i.e.  maternity  leave, 
parental  leave  and  part-time  leave  for 
child  care  purposes),  relocation  (including 
moving,  housing  assistance  and  referrals 
to  health  care  professionals  and  other 
community  resources),  health  issues, 
elder  care,  personal  counselling,  legal 
issues  and  concerns  around  work  prob- 
lems and  work/family  balance  [see  Table 
2].  Sample  case  descriptions  can  be  found 
in  Appendix  I. 

Certain  types  of  cases  arose  more  fre- 
quently this  year  than  in  the  past,  such  as 
requests  for  resources  to  support  aging 
family  members;  advice  on  advocacy  for 
parents  of  children  with  disabilities;  ad- 
vice on  Toronto  schools  and  the  school 


Table  2 

Types  of  Inquiries 


May  1,2000 -April  30,  2001 


Child  care  facilities/subsidies/ 
children’s  programs/schools 

38.3% 

Maternity  and  parental  leave 

21.1% 

New  faculty/relocation 

17.5% 

Medical 

6.0% 

Relationships/ support 
groups/ counselling 

6.0% 

Housing 

4.7% 

Financial  Aid 

4.0% 

Legal  Assistance 

3.9% 

Parenting 

2.7% 

Elder  care 

2.1% 

Balancing  work/study/family; 
flexible  work  arrangements 

2.1% 

Emergency  Assistance 

2.1% 

Other  (inc.  work  problems, 
general  information,  etc.) 

9.9% 

Note:  An  individual  case  is  counted  in 
each  category  that  applies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  inquiry  from  a prospective 
or  newly  appointed  faculty  member.  This 
inquiry,  regardless  of  content,  would  be 
listed  in  the  ‘new  faculty’  category  only. 
All  inquiries  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
prospective  or  new  faculty  member  are 
counted  as  one  inquiry  per  year.  The 
method  used  in  calculating  elder  care 
inquiries  in  2000/2001  is  different  than 
that  used  in  previous  years. 


system;  legal,  counselling  and  health  care 
referrals;  guidance  on  creating  flexible 
work  arrangements;  and  housing  and 
spouse/partner  employment  for  post 
doctoral  fellows.  The  Family  Care  Office 
will  address  many  of  these  concerns  in  its 
programming  and  advocacy  in  2001/2002. 

Departments  consulted  the  Office  on  a 
range  of  family  care  issues,  including 
maternity  and  parental  leave  arrange- 
ments, part-time  leave  for  family  care 
purposes,  development  of  policies  and 
practices  governing  the  use  of  University 
facilities  by  families  and  children,  media- 
tion support  and  referrals  to  external 
counselling  resources  for  staff. 

The  Office  has  continued  its  efforts  to 
enhance  its  website  and  other  forms  of 
electronic  communication,  particularly  as 
these  media  become  a more  significant 
factor  in  the  lives  of  members  of  the 
University  community.  This  year,  a 
monthly  parenting  feature  was  added  to 
the  Family  Care  website  and  covered 
such  topics  as  parenting  children  with 
challenging  behaviors,  anti-racist  and 
multicultural  education  and  building  self- 
esteem in  children.  The  website  also 
includes  background  and  follow-up  mate- 
rials for  workshops,  a comprehensive 
annotated  summer  day  camp  directory 
and  links  to  useful  off-campus  resources. 
Usage  of  the  Family  Care  Office  website 
has  continued  to  increase  as  new  re- 
sources are  added  [see  Table  3A]. 

In  2000/2001,  a new  publicity  and  pro- 
motions protocol  was  developed  and 
implemented  by  the  Family  Care  Office 
and  initial  indications  are  that  it  is  con- 
tributing to  a growing  awareness  of  the 
Office  and  its  services.  The  Family  Care 
Office  makes  use  of  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  promotional  tools,  from  email 
listservs,  campus  mail,  posters,  advertise- 
ments and  announcements  in  University 
publications  to  public  displays,  presenta- 
tions, class  announcements  and  depart- 
mental newsletters.  Even  given  these 
efforts,  communicating  effectively  in  such 
a large  and  diverse  institution  remains  one 
of  our  most  significant  challenges. 
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Table  3A  & Table  3B  - Website  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  for  both  the  Family  Care  Office  and  the  Faculty  Relocation  and 

Support  Program  websites  are  based  upon  reports  produced  by  Access  Watch,  a website 

traffic  analysis  tool. 

’^Definition  of  Terms  Used  in  Table  3A  and  Table  3B 

• Unique  Hosts  - This  measure  assumes  that  every  computer  is  unique  to  one  person, 
so  it  is  not  exact,  due  to  multiuser  systems,  public  computer  labs,  etc.  However,  most 
people  do  use  a desktop  system  of  their  own,  so  ‘unique  hosts’  gives  a fairly  accurate 
approximation  of  how  many  people  are  viewing  the  website. 

• Unique  Visits  - A ‘unique  visit’  is  a unique  host  active  during  the  period  of  an  hour. 
This  measure  gives  you  an  indication  of  user  interest  in  the  website. 

• Accesses  - An  ‘access’  is  a request  for  an  HTML  page  on  the  server. 

• Hits  - A ‘hit’  is  any  request  on  the  server,  including  text  and  graphics. 


Table  3A  - Family  Care  Office  Website  Statistics 
May  1,2000 -April  28,  2001 


Unique  Hosts 

Unique  Visits 

Accesses 

Hits 

Average 

(per  week)  193 

311 

1194 

2419 

Total  10049 

16157 

62066 

125785 

Table  3B  - Faculty  Relocation  and  Support  Program 
May  1,  2000  - April  28,  2001 

Website  Statistics 

Unique  Hosts 

Unique  Visits 

Accesses 

Hits 

Average 

(per  week)  281 

352 

716 

1764 

Total  14875 

18640 

37967 

93492 

EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING 

Over  600  people  attended  the  31  work- 
shops sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by  the 
Office  this  year.  New  programs  were 
developed,  including  “Parenting  Children 
With  Disabilities,”  “Being  a Great  Parent 
Without  Custody”  and  two  cooking 
workshops  which  were  offered  in  the 
Student  Family  Housing  complex.  Other 
sessions  included  “Birthing  Alternatives: 
The  Role  of  the  Midwife,”  “What  You 
Need  to  Know  to  Access  Services  for  the 
Elderly,”  “Balancing  Work  and  Home,” 
“Help!  I’ve  Got  Teenagers,”  “Choosing 
Child  Care  that  Works  for  Your  Family,” 
“A  Parent’s  Guide  to  the  Internet,” 

“A  Guide  for  Front-Line  Staff  to  Re- 
sources for  Students  in  Need  or  in  Crisis” 
and  our  annual  “What  to  do  with  the 
Kids  this  Summer”  display.  A complete 
list  of  workshops  can  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix II. 

The  Family  Care  Office  cosponsored  the 
third  annual  symposium  for  women 
graduate  students  interested  in  pursuing 
an  academic  career.  There  were  two  sepa- 
rate events  and  the  Family  Care  Office 
was  responsible  for  sessions  on  combin- 
ing academic  work  and  family,  and  on 
negotiating  skills  for  future  academics 
(offered  jointly  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association). 

Family  Care  Office  staff  spoke  on  two 
panels  as  part  of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  College  and  University  Housing  Offic- 
ers’ conference,  “Community  Develop- 
ment and  Family  Housing”  and  “Helping 
Students  in  Crisis.”  The  director  orga- 
nized and  moderated  a panel  at  the  Stu- 
dent Services  Professional  Development 
Day  on  long  range  planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

The  director  was  a member  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  for  the  2001  College  and 
University  Work/Family  Association 
Conference  and  organized  both  the  pre- 
conference workshop  on  work/life  in  the 
academic  environment  and  the  round 
table  Sessions  on  work/life  topics.  The 
conference  was  funded  by  the  Sloan 
Foundation  and  focussed  on  work/life 
issues  for  women  faculty  members.  It  was 


attended  by  faculty  and  work/life  profes- 
sionals from  across  the  United  States. 

The  Office  continued  its  participation  in 
orientation/ training/information  sessions 
for  new  academic  administrators,  SHOP 
volunteers,  CALSS  interns.  Crisis  Centre 
volunteers,  students  from  TYP,  SGS, 
Political  Science,  SAC,  Social  Work  and 
the  Institute  of  Medical  Science,  as  well  as 
new  faculty  members  in  Arts  and  Science, 
Engineering  and  Family  and  Community 
Medicine.  These  invitations  to  speak  to 
new  faculty  continue  to  be  a valuable  tool 
in  raising  awareness  about  Student  Ser- 
vices. Information  sessions  were  con- 
ducted for  Women  of  Steel  (United  Steel- 
workers of  America  local  women’s  com- 
mittee), staff  in  the  Department  of  Cur- 
riculum, Teaching  and  Learning  at  OISE/ 
UT,  business  officers  in  Professional 
Faculties  North,  Human  Resources  man- 
agers, generalists  and  customer  service 
representatives  and  Camp  U of  T staff. 
The  director  also  gave  a keynote  address 
to  the  University  Arts  Women’s  Club. 

FACULTY  RENEWAL 

The  Faculty  Relocation  and  Support  Pro- 
gram (FRSP)  is  a separate  program,  oper- 
ating from  within  the  Family  Care  Office, 
with  funding  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Provost.  Its  goals  are  to: 

a.  Ensure  that  those  involved  in  academic 
searches  are  aware  of  and  can  easily 
access  tools  that  enhance  their  ability 
to  attract  and  hire  the  best  candidates. 

b.  Ensure  that  the  process  of  integrating 
newly-appointed  faculty  and  their 
families  into  the  University  and  the 
city  is  comprehensive,  efficient  and 
welcoming. 

c.  Provide  support  to  the  Office  of  the 
Provost  in  its  efforts  to  retain  faculty  in 
a highly  competitive  environment. 

In  its  second  year,  the  greatest  challenge 
faced  by  the  FRSP  was  handling  the  sig- 
nificant increase  in  demand  for  its  ser- 
vices. Staff  were  in  contact  with  150-200 
prospective  and  newly  appointed  faculty 
(in  person,  via  email,  by  telephone  or  a 
combination  of  methods)  to  respond  to 
inquiries  concerning  a wide  variety  of 
issues,  including:  housing,  spouse/partner 


employment,  health  care,  crime,  educa- 
tion, child  care,  lesbian  and  gay  issues  and 
ethnocultural  programs  and  services. 
Although  some  of  these  cases  involved 
only  the  exchange  of  a few  emails,  most 
required  several  hours  of  staff  time.  At 
least  a dozen  cases  were  sufficiently  com- 
plex that  they  involved  days  of  staff  time. 
The  director  advised  deans  and  chairs  on 
recruitment  efforts,  particularly  with 
senior  appointments  and  highly  sought- 
after  candidates.  The  FRSP  raised  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  equity  issues 
(ethnocultural  and  faith  issues,  disability 
issues,  LGBTQ  issues,  maternity/paren- 
tal/adoption leaves  and  other  ‘family- 
friendly’  policies)  to  recruitment  efforts. 
“Quality  of  life”  factors  have  proven  to 
be  particularly  significant  in  achieving  a 
successful  end  to  several  searches.  The 
FRSP  also  provided  individual  consulta- 
tions to  new  and  junior  faculty  who  were 
experiencing  difficulty  with  adjustment 
issues. 

The  FRSP  collaborated  on  training  ses- 
sions for  new  academic  administrators 
and  for  provost’s  and  dean’s  assessors  on 
search  committees.  The  director  devel- 
oped best  practice  options  for  candidate 
visits  and  incorporated  them  into  presen- 
tations to  Principals,  Deans,  Academic 
Directors  and  Chairs  (PDAD  & C),  UT 
Scarborough  Principal’s  Group  and 
provost’s  and  dean’s  assessors.  In  2001/ 
2002,  new  training  sessions  will  be  devel- 
oped for  academic  administrators  and 
members  of  search  committees  as  well  as 
sessions  for  administrative  staff  who 
provide  support  to  academic  searches. 

The  FRSP  solicited  input  from  academic 
administrators  on  pension  and  taxation 
issues.  Human  Resources  staff  are  in  the 
process  of  drafting  recruitment  informa- 
tion packages  addressing  these  topics. 
New  resources  on  pensions,  taxation  and 
financial  planning  will  be  available  in  late 
2001.  Based  on  the  experiences  of  new 
faculty,  the  FRSP  assessed  immigration 
challenges  and  met  with  senior  adminis- 
trators and  the  University’s  lawyer  to 
develop  a strategy  to  ensure  that  the 
interests  of  the  University  and  of  pro- 
spective faculty  were  protected. 

An  important  component  of  the  process  of 
relocating  new  faculty  is  the  provision  of 
services,  within  and  outside  the  University, 
in  a manner  that  minimizes  disruption  and 
confusion,  thereby  saving  the  faculty 
member  time  and  aggravation.  It  is  also 
important  to  consider  the  needs  of  spouses 
and  partners  who  accompany  the  faculty 
member.  In  order  to  facilitate  employment 
opportunities  for  spouses  and  partners,  the 
FRSP  developed  links  across  the  Univer- 
sity (deans,  associate  deans,  governors),  at 
other  institutions  (Ontario  College  of  Art 
and  Design,  hospitals),  within  regulating 
bodies  of  professions,  as  well  as  at  external 
professional  firms.  Links  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Real  Estate  Office  were 
enhanced  to  better  serve  new  faculty. 

FRSP  staff  expanded  the  real  estate  referral 
options  offered  to  new  faculty  and  moni- 
tored the  performance  of  realtors.  Best 
practice  options  for  handling  moving 
expenses  were  developed.  Staff  met  with 
University  Procurement  Services  to  lobby 
for  programs  that  would  benefit  employ- 
ees, particularly  new  faculty.  The  external 
financial  services  provided  through  CIBC 
were  improved,  resulting  in  fewer  com- 
plaints. Based  on  requests  from  faculty,  the 
FRSP  also  enlarged  its  resources  for  health 
care  and  other  personal  need  referrals. 

The  number  of  users  accessing  the  FRSP 
website  has  continued  to  increase,  with  an 
average  of  1764  hits  per  week  [see  Table 


3B].  Two  new  sections  on  Scarborough 
and  Mississauga  were  added  to  the  site.  A 
more  complete  overhaul  is  planned  for 
2001/2002.  For  those  who  preferred  to 
receive  their  information  in  a hard  copy 
format,  the  FRSP  revised  the  faculty 
recruitment  kits,  particularly  highlighting 
the  value  of  our  library  and  research 
services  to  prospective  faculty.  The  FRSP 
is  continuing  to  develop  new  materials, 
revise  old  ones  (such  as  the  Orientation 
Guide)  and  facilitate  the  sharing  of  strate- 
gies and  tools  across  academic  divisions. 

STUDENT  ISSUES 

a.  Aid  for  Student  Families: 

The  annual  “Financial  Survival  for  Stu- 
dent Families”  workshop,  cosponsored  by 
the  Family  Care  Office,  Admissions  and 
Awards,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union 
(GSU)  and  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  (APUS),  at- 
tracted more  students  than  ever  before. 
The  seminar’s  format  was  altered  this  year 
to  provide  students  with  focussed  infor- 
mation sessions  (e.g.  separate  sessions  for 
international  students).  Due  to  the  exper- 
tise of  its  new  office  manager,  the  Office 
was  able  to  provide  enhanced  financial  aid 
counselling  for  student  families  and  im- 
prove links  with  student  financial  aid 
providers  across  campus. 

The  Family  Care  Office  participated  in  a 
variety  of  initiatives  focussed  on  improv- 
ing student  life,  including  the  Family 
Interim  Room  (a  refuge  room  for  those 
fleeing  violent  or  threatening  situations) 
and  the  proposed  Multifaith  Centre.  A 
highly  successful  children’s  book  drive 
was  conducted  by  work/study  students  in 
the  Office.  New  and  used  books  were 
collected  and  will  be  distributed  to  stu- 
dent families  and  the  Student  Family 
Housing  Drop-In  Centre  in  September, 
2001.  The  Office  lobbied  school  board 
staff  to  halt  the  implementation  of  new 
fees  for  the  children  of  international 
students  attending  Toronto  District 
School  Board  (TDSB)  schools  and  created 
an  email  listserv,  enabling  various  stake- 
holders within  the  University  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  developments 
in  the  TDSB  situation. 

b.  Pregnant  Students: 

Students  frequently  feel  judged,  misin- 
formed and  cast  adrift  when  they  become 
pregnant  in  the  middle  of  their  academic 
program.  Last  year,  the  Family  Care  Of- 
fice and  the  Community  Health  Coordi- 
nator developed  a pregnancy  support 
document  and  protocol.  The  goals  were  to 
offer  information  and  options  to  students 
who  wished  to  balance  pregnancy,  parent- 
hood and  studies  and  to  provide  guidelines 
for  staff  to  support  the  students  effectively 
in  their  decisions.  This  past  fall,  the  infor- 
mation became  available  via  the  web  and 
through  the  student  handbook,  “Getting 
There.”  The  result  was  a significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  ap- 
proaching the  Family  Care  Office  and  the 
Student  Health  Service  at  an  early  stage  of 
pregnancy  and  returning  for  assistance 
throughout  the  period  prior  to  the  birth  of 
a child.  This  is  exactly  the  type  of  response 
that  had  been  hoped  for  since  it  enabled 
the  students  to  plan  their  lives  and  reduce 
the  disruption  in  their  studies. 

ACCESS,  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  EQUITY  ISSUES 

a.  Child  Care: 

Child  care  continues  to  be  an  issue  of 
critical  importance  to  faculty,  staff  and 
students  alike.  Its  provision  is  essential  to 
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the  achievement  of  educational  and  em- 
ployment equity.  There  is  a chronic 
shortage  of  government  funded  child  care 
subsidies,  infant  and  toddler  day  care 
spaces,  part-time  spaces  and  evening 
spaces.  International  students  encounter 
severe  hardships  due  to  their  ineligibility 
for  child  care  subsidies. 

The  University  made  strides  towards 
creating  a new  child  care  centre  on  the  St. 
George  campus  and  plans  should  be 
completed  in  2001/2002.  The  Family  Care 
Office  provided  advice  and  support  on 
the  issue  of  child  care,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  child  care  planning  and  construc- 
tion, to  the  Vice  President  Administration 
and  Human  Resources,  the  Director  of 
Student  Affairs  and  various  University 
administrators  and  committees.  The  Of- 
fice advocated  on  behalf  of  students  need- 
ing child  care  subsidies,  part-time  and 
off-hours  child  care.  Changes  in  govern- 
ment child  care  funding  policies  were 
monitored  and  appealed  when  they  ran 
counter  to  the  interests  of  members  of  the 
University  community  and  their  children. 

The  Family  Care  Office  worked  collab- 
oratively  with  Admissions  and  Awards, 
Students’  Administrative  Council  (SAC), 
Student  Affairs  and  parent  groups  in 
designing  and  implementing  a mechanism 
for  distributing  the  SAC  “Dollars  for 
Daycare”  funds.  Particularly  critical  was 
the  Office’s  role  in  surveying  the  needs  of 
student  parents  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
benefited  the  greatest  number  of  families. 
Through  this  program,  24  applications 
were  received  from  all  three  campuses, 
out  of  which  23  were  approved  for  grants 
totaling  $27,775. 

In  addition,  the  Family  Care  Office  coor- 
dinated support  and  alternate  care  ar- 
rangements for  University  families  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Toronto  District 
School  Board  strike.  The  Office  produced 
and  distributed  a revised  child  care  bro- 
chure to  market  the  University  centres  to 
our  population.  Office  staff  were  con- 
sulted by  University  child  care  centres  on 
a wide  range  of  issues,  including  ethno- 
cultural and  disability  issues. 

b.  Maternity,  Parental,  Adoption,  Child 
Care  and  Family  Care  Leave: 

Both  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments introduced  changes  in  parental 
leave  legislation  this  year.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  2001,  parental  leave  job  protection 
was  extended  from  18  weeks  to  35  weeks 
for  those  taking  maternity  leave,  and  37 
weeks  for  those  parents  not  taking  mater- 
nity leave.  Employment  insurance  paren- 
tal benefits  were  extended  from  10  weeks 
to  35  weeks.  Those  who  are  considered 
‘high  income  claimants,’  a category  that 
included  many  University  employees, 
will  no  longer  be  forced  to  repay  a por- 
tion of  their  maternity  or  parental  leave 
benefits  to  Revenue  Canada.  These 
changes  form  an  important  step  in  en- 
abling parents  to  balance  their  work  and 
family  lives.  In  addition,  the  extended 
leave  period  may  eventually  ease  some  of 
the  pressures  on  infant  waiting  lists  in 
child  care  centres. 

The  Family  Care  Office  advised  the  Uni- 
versity on  appropriate  responses  to  the 
legislative  changes  and  drafted  language 
for  the  University  to  present  to  various 
employee  groups.  The  Office  also  con- 
ducted a survey  of  selected  Canadian  and 
American  universities  and  Canadian 
employers  concerning  maternity,  parental 
and  adoption  leave  policies  and  practices. 
Information  sessions  were  held  for  Hu- 
man Resources  staff  and  business  officers. 


New  maternity,  parental,  primary  care- 
giver and  adoption  leave  kits  for  faculty 
and  staff  were  designed  and  distributed. 
The  Office  provided  advice  to  departments 
on  the  leaves  and  particularly  on  the  dis- 
cretionary aspects  of  the  leaves  for  faculty 
members.  A significant  portion  of  those 
taking  maternity  leave  attended  the  plan- 
ning workshops  offered  by  the  Office. 

The  Family  Care  Office  continues  to 
receive  inquiries  concerning  paid  parental 
leave  from  male  faculty.  The  University 
administration  has  raised  this  issue  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation (UTFA).  Last  year,  the  University 
introduced  “Primary  Caregiver  Leave” 
subsidies  (known  as  the  “top-up”)  as  part 
of  the  collective  agreement  signed  with 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(USWA).  This  benefit  will  be  extended  to 
many  other  staff  categories  as  of  July  1, 
2001. 

Finally,  the  Family  Care  Office  continues 
to  serve  as  a resource  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  flexible  work  arrangements  for 
individual  employees,  particularly  when 
the  use  of  the  “Part-time  Leave  for  Fam- 
ily Care”  policy  is  being  considered.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  how  significantly  em- 
ployees and  departments  have  benefited 
from  the  use  of  flex-time,  telecommuting 
and  part-time  leave  agreements.  In  2001/ 
2002,  the  Office  will  collaborate  with  the 
Human  Resources  Department  on  new 
initiatives  in  the  design  and  promotion  of 
flexible  work  arrangements. 

c.  Sexual  Orientation  and  Family: 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Family  Care 
Office  has  strived  to  ensure  that  services 
and  programs  reflected  the  experience  of 
lesbian  and  gay  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community.  The  content  and  lan- 
guage of  workshops  is  designed  to  be 
inclusive.  The  Family  Care  Resource 
Centre  is  updated  regularly  with  new 
materials  involving  sexual  orientation  and 
family.  This  past  fall,  a workshop  was 
cosponsored  by  the  Office  on  the  chang- 
ing financial  and  legal  responsibilities  of 
lesbian  and  gay  partners.  The  director 
spoke  on  a panel  at  “Bent  on  Change,”  a 
conference  on  LGBTQ  issues  in  the  post- 
secondary education  environment.  The 
Office  works  collaboratively  with  the 
Coordinator  of  LGBTQ  Issues  and  Pro- 
grams on  providing  specialized  assistance 
to  prospective  and  newly  appointed  les- 
bian and  gay  faculty  and  their  partners. 

d.  Families  on  Campus: 

To  provide  fathers  with  a place  to  meet 
and  share  insights  and  concerns,  the  Fam- 
ily Care  Office  initiated  a fathers’  group 
for  members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity. It  meets  monthly  and  is  planning 
collaborative  sessions  with  the  men’s 
group  at  First  Nations  House.  A new 
discussion  and  support  group  for  parents 
of  children  under  five  was  also  created. 
The  Office  continued  to  refer  students  to 
the  two  student  parent  groups  on  campus 
(largely  attended  by  mothers)  and  to 
provide  support  to  these  groups  as  re- 
quested. The  Family  Care  Office  cospon- 
sored a Family  Night  at  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre for  University  families.  This  event  was 
attended  by  faculty,  staff  and  students, 
many  of  whom  had  never  previously 
attended  a University  athletic  event.  Staff 
worked  closely  with  the  Student  Housing 
Service  to  provide  comprehensive  services 
and  programs  to  student  families. 

e.  Employee  Assistance  Plan  (EAP): 

The  Family  Care  Office  and  the  Family 
Services  Employee  Assistance  Plan  have 


developed  an  effective  working  relation- 
ship. The  experience  with  referrals  to  and 
from  the  EAP  staff  has  been  positive.  As 
anticipated,  the  introduction  of  the  EAP 
has  not  resulted  in  a decline  in  demand 
for  the  services  offered  by  the  Family 
Care  Office;  rather,  the  two  services 
complement  one  another.  The  director  of 
the  Family  Care  Office  continues  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  EAP  Implementa- 
tion Committee.  Based  on  the  feedback 
received  by  the  Family  Care  Office  from 
its  clients,  the  EAP  is  proving  to  be  a 
significant  benefit  to  University  employ- 
ees and  their  family  members. 

f.  Post  Doctoral  Fellows: 

Since  the  mandate  of  the  Family  Care 
Office  is  broadly  defined  to  include  al- 
most all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity, we  have  always  provided  services 
to  post  doctoral  fellows.  Due  to  their 
unique  status,  post  doctoral  fellows  fail  to 
qualify  for  many  of  the  benefits  or  for  the 
protection  accorded  to  either  students  or 
employees.  They  tend  not  to  receive  a 
general  orientation  to  the  University. 

They  have  unmet  needs  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  child  care  and  spouse/partner 
employment.  The  University  Task  Force 
on  Post  Doctoral  Fellows  released  its 
report  earlier  this  year,  recommending 
that  improved  services  and  benefits  be 
provided  to  post  doctoral  fellows.  For  the 
most  part,  the  recommendations  concern- 
ing services  for  post  doctoral  fellows  have 
not  yet  been  implemented.  Finding  a 
solution  to  this  problem  becomes  more 
critical  as  the  University  moves  into  a 
phase  of  heavy  faculty  recruitment. 

Newly  appointed  faculty  expect  that  they 
will  receive  assistance  in  attracting  and 
relocating  post  doctoral  fellows  and  be- 
come concerned  when  they  realize  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  the  past,  much  of  the 
orientation  of  post  doctoral  fellows  fell  to 
the  experienced  faculty  members  who 
hired  them.  In  the  coming  years,  the  hir- 
ing faculty  member  will  be  equally  likely 
to  be  a recent  arrival  at  the  University. 
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Family  Care  Office 

Priorities  and  Initiatives  2001/2002 

Through  all  of  its  functions,  the  Family 
Care  Office  aims  to  raise  awareness  of 
family  care  issues  and  of  quality  of  life 
issues  central  to  the  achievement  of 
educational  equity  and  employment 
equity  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  following  initiatives  will  be  under- 
taken in  2001/2002. 

1.  Make  recommendations  to  the  Univer- 
sity administration  regarding  policies, 
procedures  and  programs  supportive  of 
a “family  friendly”  working  and  learn- 
ing environment,  such  as  flexible  work 


arrangements,  elder  care  support,  ma- 
ternity/parental/adoption leave  and 
programs  for  student  parents;  monitor 
government  policy  initiatives  for  their 
impact  on  student  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  University  community. 

2.  Enhance  the  faculty  recruitment  activi- 
ties of  the  University  by  collaborating 
on  the  design  and  implementation  of 
new  training  programs  to  improve  the 
recruiting  effectiveness  of  academic 
administrators,  search  committee  mem- 
bers and  designated  administrative 
staff;  by  assisting  Human  Resources 
staff  in  developing  new  methods  of 
providing  pension,  taxation  and  finan- 
cial planning  expertise  to  academic 
divisions  for  use  in  recruiting;  by 
creating  unique  recruitment  support 
strategies  with  UTMississauga  and 
UTScarborough;  by  coordinating 
assistance  to  new  faculty  with  the 
decentralized  Human  Resources  of- 
fices; by  conducting  focus  groups  to 
provide  direction  to  the  FRSP  in  its 
mission  to  support  the  recruitment, 
relocation  and  retention  of  new  faculty. 

3.  Continue  to  facilitate  improvements  in 
services  and  access  to  facilities  for 
University  families  by  working  closely 
with  the  Real  Estate  Office,  Student 
Affairs,  Student  Family  Housing  and 
other  stakeholders  on  the  development 
of  new  child  care  and  housing  initia- 
tives, including  the  Family  Interim 
Room;  work  with  Hart  House,  the 
Athletic  Centre,  employee  organiza- 
tions and  student  governments  to 
foster  a welcoming  climate  for  families; 
sponsor  a Family  Care  Office  Open 
House. 

4.  Provide  specialized  assistance  to  stu- 
dent families,  individually,  through 
student  parent  groups  and  through 
outreach  initiatives  with  Student  Fam- 
ily Housing;  create  or  join  networks 
(across  universities)  of  students,  staff 
and  faculty  interested  in  issues  of  im-  | 
portance  to  student  parents. 

5.  Continue  collaborative  efforts  (such  as 
the  series  for  lesbians  and  gay  men  on 
family  issues  and  the  symposium  for 
women  graduate  students)  with  various 
student  services.  Admissions  and 
Awards,  the  Crisis  Response  Program 
and  member  offices  of  the  Equity 
Issues  Advisory  Group. 

6.  Redesign  and  expand  the  Family  Care 
website  and  revise  the  FRSP  website  to 
enhance  the  Office’s  use  of  electronic 
media  to  communicate  with  members 
of  the  University  community;  develop 
new  educational  programs  with  a par- 
ticular emphasis  on  providing  educa- 
tion through  the  internet;  make  in- 
creased use  of  University  publications 
to  promote  family  friendly  initiatives. 

7.  Begin  strategic  planning  around  the 
long  term  role  and  structure  of  the 
Family  Care  Office. 

Jan  Nolan 
Director 

Family  Care  Office 
June  30,  2001 

APPENDIX  I 

SAMPLE  CASE  SUMMARIES 

A student  requested  help  in  locating  a 
service  that  would  conduct  an  educational 
assessment  of  the  student’s  child  at  little 
or  no  cost. 

The  spouse  of  a faculty  member  needed 
information  on  licensing  requirements  for 
her  profession  in  Ontario.  The  Office 
collected  information  from  the  provincial 
regulatory  body  and  the  relevant  Univer- 
sity department.  Texts  were  acquired  on 
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her  behalf  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  the 
board  exams.  The  Office  also  arranged 
for  interviews  at  appropriate  employers. 

The  Office  was  consulted  by  a staff  mem- 
ber, by  his  department  and  by  Human 
Resources  to  determine  whether  he 
would  be  eligible  for  primary  caregiver 
leave  under  the  terms  of  his  collective 
agreement. 

Various  individuals  contacted  the  Office 
for  guidance  in  a situation  where  a stu- 
dent was  bringing  a child  to  class  who 
was  perceived  as  being  disruptive. 

A candidate  for  a senior  academic  posi- 
tion had  a number  of  concerns  stemming 
from  the  interests  of  his  children.  The 
Office  researched  various  options  for 
schools,  universities  and  activities,  given 
each  child’s  interests  and  strengths.  Tours 
of  two  of  the  schools  were  arranged. 

A pregnant  student  contacted  the  Office 
to  advocate  on  her  behalf  with  another 
University  department.  Her  access  to 
services  was  reinstated. 

A prospective  faculty  member  required 
assistance  in  determining  whether  there 
were  adequate  support  services  in 
Toronto  for  a special  needs  child  before 
accepting  an  offer  from  the  University. 

An  international  student  was  denied  a fee 
waiver  to  enable  his  child  to  attend  el- 
ementary school.  The  Office  intervened 
on  his  behalf  and  ensured  that  the  school 
board  followed  its  own  protocol. 

An  employee  considering  adopting  a 
child  approached  the  Office  for  access  to 
research  and  resources  on  adoption  issues 
and  procedures. 
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PREAMBLE 

In  the  second  year  of  a two-year  pilot 
project  the  Office  of  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bi- 
sexual, Transgendered,  Queer  (LGBTQ) 
Resources  and  Programs  catalyzed  new 
initiatives,  breakthroughs,  and  further 
enriched  the  work  of  the  Office  begun  in 
its  first  year.  Achievements  of  the  Office 
include  the  Bent  On  Change-  Creating 
Change  on  Campus  and  in  Communities 
conference,  the  establishment  of  Positive 
Space  committees  on  both  suburban 
campuses,  the  reactivation  of  the  support 
group  for  international  students  - Gays 
and  Lesbians  International  (GLINT).  The 
year  however  was  not  without  its  chal- 
lenges, and  complex  circumstances,  many 
of  which  continue  to  unfold. 

The  Vice-Provost,  Students  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Student  Affairs  initiated  in  the 
late  winter  an  evaluation  and  review  as 
the  end  of  the  two-year  pilot  project 
approached.  In  this  report  a brief  outline 
of  the  recommendations  for  the  Office  is 
provided,  with  the  entire  report  available 
through  Student  Affairs. 


Extensive  consultations  took  place  with 
several  prospective  faculty  concerning 
medical  care  in  Canada.  Some  faculty 
were  concerned  about  the  possible  inad- 
equacy of  care,  as  portrayed  by  informa- 
tion in  American  media.  Others  were 
attracted  by  the  public  funding  available 
for  certain  procedures. 

APPENDIX  II 

FAMILY  CARE  WORKSHOPS 
2000/2001 

Maternity  Leave  Planning 
Choosing  Child  Care  That  Works  for 
You 

Juggling  It  All 

What  You  Need  to  Know  to  Access  Ser- 
vices for  the  Elderly 
Helping  Students  Through  Crisis:  A 
Resource  Guide  for  Front-Line  Staff 
A Parent’s  Guide  to  the  Internet 
Parenting  Children  with  Special  Needs 
Being  a Great  Parent  Without  Custody 
Cooking  on  a Budget 
Family  Night  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
Cooking  Demonstration  at  Charles  Street 
Birthing  Alternatives:  The  Role  of  the 
Midwife 

Help!  I’ve  Got  Teenagers 
Legal  and  Financial  Rights  & Obligations 
in  Same  Sex  Partnerships 
Financial  Survival  for  Student  Families 
Father’s  Group 

What  to  do  with  the  Kids  This  Summer 
The  “Under  5”  Set:  Noon  Hour  Discus- 
sion Group 

Positioning  Yourself  for  a Career  in 
Academia  for  Women  Grad  Students 
Negotiating  Skills  Seminar  for  Women 
Graduate  Students 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
OFFICE 

The  Office  was  created  in  1999  in  re- 
sponse to  a failed  referendum  to  solicit 
financial  support  from  the  undergraduate 
constituency  for  the  creation  of  a lesbian 
and  gay  centre,  and  subsequent  high 
profile  incidents  of  homophobia*  at  the 
University.  Prior  to  the  referendum,  the 
University  had  received  reports  from 
students  of  ongoing  harassment  based  on 
sexual  orientation,  and  the  distribution  of 
anti-lesbian  and  gay  materials,  and  hate- 
oriented  graffiti. 

In  addition,  there  was  concern  from 
students,  staff  and  faculty  with  regard  to 
addressing  heterosexism  and  homophobia 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom  on  all  three 
campuses  of  the  University.  Several  eq- 
uity Offices,  administrators  and  faculty 
members  of  the  University  had  been 
working  to  raise  the  awareness  of  stigma- 
tization related  to  homophobia  and 
sexual  orientation,  in  order  to  respond  to 


'Homophobia  is  defined  as  the  irrational  fear 
and  loathing  of  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  people. 


the  demand  for  education  and  profes- 
sional development,  and  to  support  stu- 
dents and  staff.  Much  of  this  work  had 
been  undertaken  by  these  University  staff 
through  efforts  over  and  above  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  respective  Offices. 

In  response  to  these  and  other  factors 
(e.g.,  reported  incidents  of  harassment  in 
the  community),  the  Vice  Provost,  Stu- 
dents and  the  Assistant  Vice-President  of 
Student  Affairs  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
staff  position  to  provide  education  and 
assistance  to  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  community,  on  issues 
related  to  the  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  queer  (LGBTQ)  stu- 
dent population.  This  proposal  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Council  on  Student  Ser- 
vices (COSS),  which  recommended  that 
the  position  of  Coordinator,  LGBTQ 
Resources  and  Programs  be  filled  for  two 
years,  and  then  reviewed.  Further  en- 
dorsement and  recognition  for  this  posi- 
tion was  attained  when  the  President’s 
Office  included  the  Office  as  a member  of 
the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group 
(EIAG). 

The  Coordinator,  LGBTQ  Resources  and 
Programs  began  working  in  a two-year 
contract  position  on  July  1, 1999.  At  that 
time  the  position  was  part-time,  but  ex- 
panded to  full  time  status  in  June  2000. 

The  position,  which  reports  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Affairs,  receives  50%  of  its 
funding  from  the  Vice-Provost  (Students), 
the  other  50%  is  provided  through  stu- 
dent ancillary  fees.  Staffing  for  the  Office 
is  limited  to  the  one  coordinator  position. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  unlike  the 
other  equity  Offices  of  the  University,  the 
LGBTQ  Office  does  not  have  administra- 
tive staff. 

As  a member  of  the  Equity  Issues  Advi- 
sory Group  (EIAG)  the  Coordinator 
serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Office  of  the  President  and  the  senior 
administration  of  the  University.  This 
involves  meeting  jointly  with  other  equity 
Offices  to  respond  to  a range  of  policy 
concerns,  consulting  and  advising  senior 
administrators,  and  developing  docu- 
ments and  resource  materials  pertaining 
to  LGBTQ  equity  concerns. 

A critical  focus  of  the  Office’s  work  is  on 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
community  on  campus,  where  students 
staff  and  faculty  can  fulfill  their  pursuits 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom  in  an  environ- 
ment that  promotes  dignity,  respect,  and 
intolerance  of  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment related  to  heterosexism  and  ho- 
mophobia. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  OFFICE 

The  objectives  of  the  Office,  as  derived 
from  the  Coordinator’s  job  description, 
are  as  follows: 

• To  develop  and  implement  initiatives  to 
provide  information  and  programs  in 
support  of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered,  queer  students,  staff 
and  faculty  of  the  University; 

• To  respond  to  heterosexism^  and  ho- 
mophobia at  the  University  through 
individual  and  group  educational  pro- 
cesses and  professional  development  of 
students,  staff  and  faculty,  and  to  in- 
crease community  awareness  regarding 
the  policies  and  commitments  of  the 
University; 


^Heterosexism  is  defined  as  the  systemic 
promotion  of  heterosexuality  and  inferiority  of 
LGB  people. 


• To  raise  awareness  and  increase  capa- 
bility of  students  and  staff  to  respond 
to  heterosexism  and  homophobia  on 
campus; 

• To  develop  and  implement  outreach 
strategies  for  new  students,  staff  and 
faculty  which  inform  members  of  the 
University  community  of  its  policies 
and  resources  which  support  LGBTQ 
individuals;  and 

• To  develop  materials  that  effectively 
fulfills  the  needs  of  the  University 
community  members. 

The  core  services  of  the  Office  consist  of 
the  following: 

• Information  and  consultation; 

• Education; 

• Direct  ser/ice  such  as  inforntal  indi- 
vidual support,  referral  and  outreach; 

• Leadership  development;  and 

• Development  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams and  events  to  enrich  members  of 
the  University  community. 

DIRECT  SERVICE 

One  of  the  key  means  of  obtaining  the 
objectives  of  the  Office  is  through  the 
provision  of  an  educational  information 
and  consultation  format  via  printed  mate- 
rials, resources,  web  management,  and 
individual  or  group  consultation  pro- 
cesses. The  Office  experienced  an  increase 
in  the  requests  for  information,  referral, 
consultation  and  printed,  demanding  a 
diversified  communication  strategy.  The 
increased  demand  and  provision  of  re- 
sources demonstrates  clearly  a growing 
profile  of  the  Office.  Sources  of  requests 
for  information/ consultation  came  pre- 
dominantly from  U of  T students,  staff 
and  faculty.  In  the  past  year,  there  was 
also  a significant  increase  in  consultations 
with  other  Canadian  Universities.  The 
following  is  a brief  synopsis  of  the  direct 
services: 

Students 

It  is  students  who  access  the  Office  most 
frequently  and  consistently  for  informa- 
tion and  available  resources.  The  provi- 
sion of  information  and  consultation 
spans  the  range  of  formality  from  a brief 
exchange  to  an  in-depth  meeting.  The 
division  in  the  nature  of  requests  involved 
the  Office  consulting  with  students  re- 
garding the  campus  climate  and  environ- 
ment issues  (i.e.  residence/ college  trans- 
fers, defacement  of  posters,  graphic  graf- 
fiti, programming  and  support  groups); 
mentoring  and  guiding  student  leaders  on 
political  and  social  activities;  and  provid- 
ing individual  support  which  were  consis- 
tently of  a crisis  nature,  often  linked  to 
the  experiences  of  heterosexism  and  the 
challenges  of  developing  a positive  sexual 
identity.^ 

The  Office  continued  to  strengthen  the 
networks  and  contacts  across  the  three 
campuses  with  student  governments  and 
their  leadership;  student  groups  and 
clubs.  Students  Administration  Council 
and  the  Graduate  Students  Union  re- 
mained consistent  in  their  support  of  the 
work  of  the  Office.  The  Office  continued 
to  work  closely  with  long  standing  and 
newly  emerging  LGBTQ  student  groups 
on  all  three  campuses.  For  example,  the 
Office  provided  resources  and  support  in 
a facilitative  role  to  the  newly  formed 
student  group  on  the  Scarborough  cam- 


*SexuaI  Identity-is  a fundamental  concept- 
especially  for  the  sexually  marginalized, 
offering  a sense  of  personal  unity,  social 
location,  and  even  at  times  a political  commit- 
ment. (Weeks,  1987) 
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pus  (LGBTQSC);  the  student  law  group 
UTOIL;  the  Women’s  Centre’s  Queer 
Women’s  group;  the  LGBTT  group  with- 
in the  Faculty  of  Social  Work;  and  LGBT- 
OUT.  The  Office  established  in  partner- 
ship with  members  of  LGBT-OUT  and 
the  Women’s  Centre  the  first  Queers  of 
Colour  On  Campus  group  and  re-estab- 
lished Gays  & Lesbians  International 
(GLINT)  in  partnership  with  the  Inter- 
national Student  Centre  (ISC). 

Staff 

Information  and  consultation  with  staff 
on  LGBTQ  campus  concerns  included 
requests  for  Positive  Space  resources  and 
reporting  of  defacement,  responding 
appropriately  to  student  needs,  and 
broadening  networks  of  communication 
with  this  constituency  on  campus.  Net- 
works expanded  beyond  Student  Services 
and  Student  Affairs  professionals  on  the 
three  campuses  to  include  administrative 
support  staff,  union  representatives,  cam- 
pus police  services.  Deans  of  students  and 
residence  staff.  These  communication  net- 
works provide  essential  information  and 
dialogue  pertaining  to  the  level  of  wel- 
come of  LGBTQ  staff  members  across 
the  three  campuses,  educational  opportu- 
nities, resource  outreach,  development  of 
appropriate  response  mechanisms,  and  the 
reduction  of  isolation  for  LGBTQ  staff. 

Faculty 

The  Office  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group  (EIAG) 
consulted  with  the  faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  with  new  academic  chairs  and 
administrators,  and  with  departments 
such  as  Sociology  and  Equity  -OISE.  The 
Office  provided  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  LGBTQ  identified  students, 
strategies  related  to  new  faculty  recruit- 
ment, and  addressing  discrimination  and 
homophobia  in  the  classroom.  The  Office 
experienced  an  increase  in  contact  and 
consultation  with  prospective  faculty  and 
newly  hired  faculty  members. 

These  staff  and  faculty  initiatives  repre- 
sented an  expanding  role  and  demand 
upon  the  Office.  With  the  demand  on 
faculty  hiring,  departments  are  strength- 
ening their  outreach  to  potential  candi- 
dates with  sexual  minority  backgrounds. 
These  departments  are  increasingly  rely- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  and  access  to  the 
Office  as  a positive  recruitment  resource. 
The  Office  collaborated  with  the  Em- 
ployment Equity  Officer  in  expanding 
web-based  resources,  and  in  focus  groups 
discerning  positive  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion strategies  for  faculty  identifying  as 
LGBTQ.  The  Office  responded  to  inquir- 
ies from  candidates  and  new  faculty  re- 
garding campus  and  department  climate 
information,  support  resources  and  ac- 
tivities on  campus. 

This  past  year  the  Office  worked  specifi- 
cally with  two  faculties  addressing  con- 
cerns of  students,  staff,  and  faculty  related 
to  the  climate  and  environment  impacting 
on  issues  related  heterosexism  and  ho- 
mophobia in  and  outside  the  classroom. 
Working  with  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
(FSW),  the  Office  offered  resources  for 
and  participated  in  orientation  of  first 
year  Master’s  of  Social  Work  students; 
participated  in  an  educational  seminar 
addressing  diversity  in  the  field  of  social 
work;  and  advised  on  the  structure  of  the 
Dean’s  external  task  force  to  review 
policy  and  curriculum.  The  Office  will 
serve  on  this  task  force  in  2001-2002. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  & 
Health  welcomed  the  Office  early  in  its 
inception  and  is  an  important  ally  in  the 


work  of  the  Office.  In  the  past  year  the 
Office  advised,  consulted  and  provided 
professional  development  to  staff  in  the 
Athletics  Centre,  the  leadership  programs 
and  summer  camps.  As  well,  the  Office 
served  on  the  Dean’s  Task  Force  on 
Equity  and  Sexual  Diversity,  a ground- 
breaking process  in  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sity system.  The  work  of  the  Task  Force 
is  ongoing. 

Campus  Outreach 

Along  with  other  Offices  associated  with 
Student  Affairs,  the  Office  expanded  its 
web  site  for  purposes  of  promotion,  re- 
ferral and  outreach,  and  to  act  as  a win- 
dow into  the  campus  environment.  The 
reliance  on  web  based  technology  includ- 
ing anonymous  e-mail  accounts,  email  li.st 
serves,  and  web  pages  is  critical  for  “out” 
students,  staff  and  faculty,  or  who  may  be 
questioning  their  sexual  orientation;  are 
closeted,  are  in  fear  for  their  safety;  value 
privacy,  fear  and  stigmatization;  and  have 
concerns  regarding  their  academic  stand- 
ing or  their  employment  status.  The  Of- 
fice accessed  promotional  opportunities 
such  as  posters,  advertisements  and  an- 
nouncements in  University  publications, 
public  displays,  presentations,  and  class 
announcements.  While  these  efforts  con- 
tributed to  raising  the  profile  of  the  Of- 
fice they  also  stretched  the  limited  capaci- 
ties. Campus  media  outlets  such  as  the 
Bulletin,  the  Varsity  and  the  Independent 
are  an  important  network  raising  the  vis- 
ibility of  queer  issues  on  the  three  cam- 
puses. Scarborough  and  Mississauga  stu- 
dent newspapers  carried  limited  coverage, 
which  may  indicate  narrow  access  to 
iformation  and  specific  campus  program- 
ming. In  addition,  due  to  limited  resources 
the  Office  is  dependent  on  the  inquiring 
writer  or  editor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Toronto  based  publications  X-TRA!  and 
FAB  routinely  printed  briefs  on  events 
and  issues  arising  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus. In  part,  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
visibility  of  activities  of  LGBT-OUT,  and 
the  publications  willingness  to  capitalize 
on  an  “active”  University  setting. 

Intra-University  Networks 

The  Office  provided  resource  materials, 
historical  contexts  and  strategies  to  sev- 
eral Universities  in  2000-01.  Throughout 
the  year,  consultation  and  support  were 
offered  (via  email  or  phone)  to  these 
Universities  and  colleges  who  are  initiat- 
ing outreach,  support,  and  professional 
development.  The  Universities  and  col- 
leges in  2000-01  included  University  of 
Calgary,  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Brock,  Trent  and  McGill  Universities, 
Centennial  College,  Dalhousie  and  Me- 
morial University.  With  the  goal  of 
broadening  the  communication  and  infor- 
mation sharing  across  Canadian  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges,  the  Office  set  up  an 
inter-campus  list-serve  and  is  currently 
maintained  by  the  Office.  Currently  there 
are  18  Universities  on  the  LGBTQ  Cam- 
pus list-serve. 

The  Positive  Space  Campaign 

With  respect  to  the  Positive  Space  Cam- 
paign, the  goal  of  the  Office  is  to  remain 
one  of  its  many  supporters  and  avoid 
becoming  the  face  of  Positive  Space  given 
the  obvious  linkages,  to  maintain  and 
build  upon  the  vibrancy  of  this  commu- 
nity building  initiative.  Positive  Space  is 
an  excellent  tool  that  the  Office  uses  in 
raising  the  visibility  and  support  of  sexual 
diversity  in  such  forums  as  educational 
seminars,  professional  development 
workshops,  and  orientation  for  students 
and  new  faculty,  committees  addressing 
diversity  on  the  three  campuses. 


The  Office  initiated  the  insertion  of 
“adapted”  Positive  Space  materials  for  all 
SAC  orientation  Frosh  Kits  (total  5,750), 
thereby  expanding  access  and  information 
regarding  the  Positive  Space  initiative  to 
all  new  students.  This  initiative  provides 
to  all  new  students  the  resources  and  infor- 
mation about  Positive  Space  and  indicates 
the  University’s  support  for  an  inclusive 
and  harassment  free  environment. 

The  Positive  Space  Campaign  and  com- 
mittee began  on  the  St.  George  campus 
(1996)  focusing  primarily  on  issues  re- 
lated to  homophobia  at  this  campus. 
Peripheral  connections  existed  via  the 
Offices  of  the  Status  of  Women  or  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer  at  the  two 
suburban  campuses.  This  past  year,  rec- 
ognizing the  diverse  climates  of  all  three 
campuses,  the  Office  led  in  establishing 
Positive  Space  committees  (composed  of 
students,  staff  and  faculty)  for  the  Scar- 
borough and  Mississauga  campuses.  This 
allows  for  each  campus  committee  to 
address  the  visibility  and  support  of 
sexual  diversity  in  consideration  of  each 
unique  campus  environment.  Principle 
Paul  Thompson  and  Principle  McNutt 
occupy  indispensable  leadership  roles,  as 
do  the  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
for  their  commitment  to  resources  and 
visible  support  of  the  Positive  Space 
Campaign  this  past  year. 

The  Office’s  time  is  also  taken  up  re- 
sponding to  consistent  reports  of  deface- 
ment of  stickers  and  posters  on  all  three 
campuses.  The  Office  has  placed  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  students,  staff  and 
faculty  reporting  defacement  to  the  Of- 
fice and/or  to  campus  police.  Effective 
responses  to  these  anonymous  acts  re- 
main limited  to  reporting  such  occur- 
rences, which  does  little  to  buffer  the 
impact  of  violation  and  increased  concern 
for  safety. 

Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group 

The  appointment  of  President  Birgenueau 
and  the  emphasis  on  diversity  and  equity 
yielded  concrete  advancement  in  raising 
the  visibility  and  concerns  of  Lesbian, 
Gay,  Bisexual,  Transgendered,  Queer 
students,  staff  and  faculty.  In  the  Offices 
advisory  capacity  to  the  President  and 
Senior  Administration,  the  Coordinator 
consulted  and  collaborated  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  sexual  minority  language  in  the 
University’s  employment  equity  state- 
ment; recruitment  and  retention  strategies 
that  are  affirming  to  prospective  and 
current  faculty  who  are  LGBTQ  identi- 
fied; advised  the  senior  administration 
team  on  the  Buller  murder;  welcomed  the 
President  with  representatives  from  the 
Positive  Space  committee;  provided  ori- 
entation to  senior  academic  administra- 
tors; consulted  Principles  and  Dean’s 
increasing  the  awareness  of  heterosexism 
in  departments,  and  participated  in  the 
oriented  new  Arts  & Science  faculty  mem- 
bers to  issues  and  resources  pertaining  to 
equity  in  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Education/Professional 

Development 

The  Coordinator  her  continued  its  par- 
ticipation in  orientation/professional 
development/information  seminars  for 
new  academic  administrators.  Sexual 
Health  Outreach  Project  (SHOP)  volun- 
teers, graduate  coordinators.  Physical 
Education  staff.  Student  Services  staff. 
Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Service 
interns,  students  from  Transitional  Year 
Program,  Political  Science,  OISE-Sociol- 


ogy  and  Equity,  Social  Work,  new  faculty 
members  in  Arts  and  Science,  Campus 
Police  (St.  George),  LGBT-OUT,  Psychi- 
atric Service,  Residence  Dons. 

THE  LGBTQ  RESOURCES  & 
PROGRAMS  OFFICE  - 
PILOT  REVIEW 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Vice-Pro- 
vost.  Students  and  the  Director  of  Student 
Affairs  commissioned  a limited  review  of 
the  Office  to  enable  the  University  ad- 
ministration to  make  informed  decisions 
about  the  Office’s  future  role  and  man- 
date. The  reviewer’s  report  makes  ten 
specific  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  Office’s  mandate,  funding,  and  loca- 
tion within  the  University  administr  atlOFi) 
resources  and  workload.  The  administra- 
tion accepted  the  recommendations  in  the 
main;  a planning  process  is  underway  to 
incorporate  other  recommendations  into 
the  strengthening  of  the  entire  portfolio. 
The  administration’s  response  is  located 
in  the  Appendix  of  this  document. 

PROGRAMMING 

The  Office  developed,  initiated  and  con- 
tributed to  a series  of  programming 
which  addressed  the  visibility,  awareness 
and  celebration  of  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual, 
Transgendered,  Queer  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  allies.  The  office  offered  in 
combination-focused  opportunities  tar- 
geted at  expanding  learning  on  forms  of 
heterosexist  discrimination,  experiences 
of  chilly  climate  and  individual  and  sys- 
temic responses.  In  addition  to  smaller 
events,  the  Office  coordinated  two  large 
and  significant  programming  events  oc- 
curred in  the  past  year.  UT  PRIDE  2001 
saw  an  expansion  and  diversification  of 
the  number  of  participants,  renewal  of  the 
University’s  Bronze  Sponsorship-unique 
to  Universities  across  North  America, 
and  the  addition  of  the  very  successful 
UT  PRIDE  Pub,  co-hosted  by  Hart 
House. 

The  second  event  was  the  Bent  on 
Change-Rethinking  Queer  Issues  on 
Campus  and  in  Communities  conference. 
Originally  conceived  by  three  members 
of  the  U of  T community  (Bonte 
Minnema,  Gillian  Morton  & Jude  Tate) 
this  conference  was  designed  to  bring  the 
Universities  of  Ryerson,  York  and 
Toronto  together  to  look  at  the  state  of 
queer  organizing  and  change,  and  to  re- 
examine the  relationship  between  queer 
intellectual  developments  and  activist 
challenges  to  universities  themselves. 
Participants  from  campuses  and  commu- 
nities came  from  various  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  northeastern  United  States.  With 
attendance  exceeding  225  participants,  in 
part,  the  success  of  Bent  On  Change  was 
in  bringing  many  campus  activists,  staff 
and  faculty  together  to  dialogue,  strat- 
egize,  build  relationships  and  focus  on 
areas  of  marginalization.  The  Office 
chaired  the  tri-campus  steering  committee 
and  was  the  administrative  support  for 
the  conference.  A conference  summary 
has  been  produced  and  is  available 
through  the  Office. 

ISSUES  AND  GONCERNS 

Office  Resources 

With  the  staff  resource  of  one,  the  Office 
faces  significant  challenges  effectively 
serving  all  three  campuses,  raising  the 
visibility  and  awareness  of  LGBTQ  eq- 
uity, building  networks,  facilitating  devel- 
opment and  practice  changes,  increasing 
safety  and  support,  reducing  isolation. 
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Workshops/Panels/Presentations 


Review  Student  Code  of  Conduct 
Review  of  Campus  Police  Services, 
Addressing  Diversity  in  Social  Work 
Diversity  Day  -UT  Mississauga 
Cultural  Diversity  and  Coming  Out 
Out  at  Work 
Queer  Facilitation  Skills 
Trans  Positive  Student  Service 
Developing  Anti-Heterosexist 
Organizations 

Dealing  with  Difference  & Conflict 
UT  PRIDE  2000 


submission 

submission 

panel 

Presentation 

Panel  (partnership  w/  ISC  & CALSS) 
Panel  (partnership  w/Career  Centre) 
Workshop 

Workshop  (w/Student  Services) 

School  of  Social  Work,  York  University 
Sociology  8c  Equity,  OISE 
University  wide  event 


• Contribute  to  the  University’s  efforts 
to  recruit  and  retain  excellent  faculty, 
staff  and  students. 

SOURCES 

Weeks,  Jeffrey,  (1987)  ‘Questions  of  Iden- 
tity’ in  Pat  Caplan  (ed.)  The  Cultural 
Construction  of  Sexuality,  London. 
Routledge 

With  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
whom  the  work  of  the  Office  could  not 
have  done  without 


New  Initiatives 


Rainbow  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
Queers  of  Colour  on  Campus 
Bent  On  Change-  Rethinking  Queer 
Issues  on  Campus  and  in  Communities 
Gays  8c  Lesbians  International  (GLINT) 
LGBTQ  - U of  T Health  Network 
World  AIDS  Day  8c  AIDS  Awareness 
Week 

Queers  8c  Psychiatric  Service 
Working  Group 
Lesbian  Lunch  Club 
Queer  Educators 

Positive  Space  committees 
UT  PRIDE  2001  - UT  PRIDE  PUB 
LGBTQ  Discussion  groups 


w/Knox  College 

w/LGBT-OUT,  the  Women’s  Centre 
Co-convened  w/York  University, 
Ryerson  University 
W/ISC 

Coalition  of  Queer  Doc’s  at  U of  T 

w/  Sex  Education  Centre 

Students,  staff 
(staff  only) 

Web  page  resource 
(OISE  Pre-Service  Interns) 

UT  Mississauga,  UT  Scarborough 
Hart  House-University  wide 
All  three  campuses 


and  enhancing  the  ability  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  attract  and  retain  the  best  students 
and  faculty  who  are  also  LGBTQ.  It  is 
clear  that  staffing  resources  are  extremely 
limited  given  the  complexity  and  size  of 
the  University,  the  breadth  of  the  job 
description  and  the  stage  of  University’s 
development  with  respect  to  effecting 
systemic  change  concerning  LGBTQ 
equity.  The  lack  of  administrative  re- 
sources compounds  the  challenges  associ- 
ated with  these  factors,  as  the  Coordina- 
tor must  also  take  responsibility  for  many 
administrative  and  research  tasks.  These 
kinds  of  responsibilities  limit  the  time 
available  for  the  Coordinator  to  build 
relationships  that  are  necessary  to  effect- 
ing change  and  raising  profile,  to  develop 
strategic  priorities  and  a related  imple- 
mentation plan,  and  to  do  ongoing 
change-related  work  through  resource 
development,  consultation  and  training. 

HomoHops  and  the  Hangar 

The  closing  of  the  HangaR  and  the  subse- 
quent temporary  suspension  of  the  liquor 
license  for  this  venue  has  removed  a criti- 
cal social  space  for  students.  Several  key 
concerns  remain  unresolved  and  failure  to 
address  these  concerns  in  the  meantime 
leaves  a large  vacuum  for  queer  identified 
students  to  connect  socially  on  campus. 
HomoHops  have  a critical  role  in  the 
history  and  current  climate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  addition  to  playing  a part  in  future 
recruitment  of  students.  The  Coordinator 
continues  to  work  with  University  ad- 
ministrators and  LGBTQ  students  to 
resolve  this  issue. 

Reporting  of  Homophobic  Incidents 
and  Harassment 

Reports  to  the  Office  of  homophobic 
incidents  on  all  three  campuses  increased 
this  past  year.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the 
increased  visibility  of  the  Office  and  its 
concerted  efforts  to  encourage  reporting. 
The  nature  of  the  reported  incidents  in- 
clude defacement  of  notices  for  LGBTQ 
events.  Positive  Space  materials  in  offices 
and  glassed  in  bulletin  boards,  graphic 
graffiti,  Web  sites  and  postering  cam- 
paigns which  promote  the  intolerance 
and  hatred  of  LGBTQ  individuals  and 
groups.  Five  reports  of  verbal  harassment 
were  made  directly  to  the  office.  Informal 


complaints  were  also  made  to  the  office 
consisting  of  verbal  exchanges  occurring 
in  the  classroom,  from  students  about 
staff  members,  and  incidents  within  the 
residences.  The  Office  responded,  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  to  ensure 
removal  of  offending  material,  working 
with  campus  resources,  strategizing  and 
counselling  the  individual(s)  involved, 
raising  the  awareness  of  the  impact  on 
students,  staff  and  faculty  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  are  learning  and 
working  in.  Of  great  concern  is  the  level 
of  under-reporting  of  incidents,  the 
tolerance  of  such  behaviors,  and  the 
unwelcoming  message  sent  to  students, 
staff  and  faculty  LGBTQ  identified. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  David  Bullet’s 
murder  this  past  January  had  a wide 
spread  impact  on  students  staff  and  fac- 
ulty at  the  University.  The  Office  initiated 
supportive  responses  for  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Visual  Studies  program,  and 
worked  closely  with  the  Senior  Adminis- 
tration concerning  the  links  between 
violence,  homosexuality  and  the  sexual 
identities  of  those  impacted  by  this  event. 
The  unresolved  investigation  of  the  mur- 
der continues  to  have  lingering  impact  on 
students,  staff  and  faculty. 

PRIORITIES  AND 
INITIATIVES  2001/2002 

• Facilitate  the  development  of  a formal 
mission  statement  for  the  Office  inclu- 
sive acknowledging  the  importance  of 
this  role  as  a means  of  creating  commu- 
nity on  campus  and  a safe  and  support- 
ive environment  for  LGBTQ  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

• Provide  support  for  and  deliver  pro- 
grams and  resources  that  fulfill  out- 
reach, support  and  enrichment  objec- 
tives for  the  UofT  community, 

• Enhance  and  expand  professional 
development  and  educational  seminars 
that  address  heterosexism,  homopho- 
bia and  other  related  equity  issues, 

• Coordinate  and  facilitate  networks  of 
communication  and  outreach  which 
expand  and  diversify  current  resources 
and  constituent  members,  and 

• Collaborate  with  other  University 
departments  on  programs  and  services 
that  focus  on  LGBTQ  equity  on  all 
three  campuses. 


Nancy  Strukelj,  Alyssa  Manning,  Paul 
Oleskevych,  Bill  Macdonald,  Deanne 
Fisher,  Jim  Delaney,  Susan  Addario, 

Adele  Bugajski,  Rachel  Arbor,  Jenn  Kuo, 
Omi  Soore  Dryden,  Stephen  Lam,  Nadia 
Bello,  David  Rayside,  Margaret  Hancock, 
Laney  Marshall,  the  Lesbian  Lunch  Club, 
Myra  Lefkowitz,  Carl  Amrhein,  LGBT- 
OUT,  the  Bent  On  Change  steering  com- 
mittee, the  Positive  Space  committees, 
members  of  the  EIAG,  Rona  Abramo- 
vitch,  the  Pride  2000  8c  2001  steering 
committee. 

APPENDIX 

A)  Administration’s  Response  to  the 
Review  of  the  Office  of  Lesbian,  Gay, 
Bisexual,  Transgendered,  Queer  Pro- 
grams and  Resources 

The  Administration’s  Response  to  the 
Review  of  the  Office  of  Lesbian,  Gay, 
Bisexual,  Transgendered,  Queer  Programs 
and  Resources  at  the  University  of 
Toronto 

The  University  of  Toronto’s  Office  of 
LGBTQ  Programs  and  Resources  was 
established  as  a two-year  pilot  project 
which  began  in  July  1999.  The  Office  is 
located  administratively  in  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs,  and  funded  jointly 
through  the  student  service  fee  and  an- 
nual contributions  from  the  Vice-Provost, 
Students.  The  Office  began  as  a .6  FTE 
appointment,  and  was  increased  to  a full 
time  position  in  July  2000. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ms.  Jude  Tate, 
the  first  Coordinator  of  the  Office,  the 
new  program  has  established  a high  pro- 
file for  LGBTQ  issues  at  the  University, 
with  many  significant  initiatives.  The 
Office  coordinated  a highly  successful 
conference.  Bent  on  Change,  which 
brought  together  students,  staff,  faculty 
and  community  activists  from  across 
Ontario  to  focus  on  LGBTQ  campus 
issues.  The  Office  also  coordinated  the 
University’s  presence  in  Pride  2000,  and 
established  a new  web  site  for  LGBTQ 
issues.  Through  a series  of  workshops, 
discussion  groups  and  presentations,  the 
Coordinator  has  raised  awareness  of 
homophobia  and  heterosexism  for  stu- 
dents, student  leaders,  staff  and  faculty. 
The  Coordinator  serves  as  a valuable 
support  for  LGBTQ  students,  staff  and 
faculty  and,  through  her  presence  on  task 
forces  and  in  the  Equity  Issues  Advisory 
Group,  is  a resource  for  members  of  the 
academic  administration. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Vice-Pro- 
vost, Students  and  the  Director  of  Student 
Affairs  commissioned  Ms.  Deborah 
Leach  to  conduct  a limited  review  of  the 
Office  to  enable  the  University  adminis- 
tration to  make  informed  decisions  about 
the  Office’s  future  role  and  mandate.  The 
University  is  grateful  to  Ms.  Leach  for  the 
efficiency  and  thoughtfulness  with  which 
the  review  was  conducted,  and  for  pro- 
ducing a useful  and  constructive  report. 


The  report  makes  ten  specific  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  Office  of 
LGBTQ  Programs  and  Resources.  They 
are  listed  below,  with  the  Administra- 
tion’s response  to  each. 

1.1  It  is  recommended  that  the  Univer- 
sity make  a decision  to  continue  the  Co- 
ordinator position  on  a full-time  basis. 

The  Administration  supports  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  position  on  a full-time 
basis.  The  record  of  activity  and  response 
over  the  past  year  is  a clear  indication  of 
the  need  for  continued  work  to  improve 
the  climate  for  LGBTQ  students  and 
staff,  and  to  raise  awareness  of  University 
resources  in  this  area. 

1.2  It  is  recommended  that  over  the 
course  of  the  next  1-2  years,  the  Univer- 
sity find  permanent  funding  for  the 
Office. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to 
resolving  both  the  issues  of  administrative 
reporting  (Recommendation  4.1)  and 
permanent  funding  for  the  Office  in  the 
next  year.  These  two  recommendations 
and  their  implications  are  clearly  linked. 
When  the  Office  was  established,  the 
primary  goals  were  to  address  the  issues 
of  climate,  acceptance  and  support  for 
LGBTQ  students.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  the  Office  has  evolved  from  a pro- 
gram that  delivers  support,  resources  and 
events  for  students,  student  leaders  and 
student  service  staff  to  an  office  with  a 
broader  equity  perspective. 

These  two  recommendations  point  to 
questions  about  the  most  logical  location 
within  the  administrative  structure  and 
the  most  logical  funding  partnerships. 
They  need  to  be  answered  in  consultation 
with  the  senior  academic  administration. 
The  Administration  commits  to  consult- 
ing with  the  senior  academic  leadership 
about  the  role  and  mandate  of  the  office 
and,  in  the  coming  year,  to  identify  an 
appropriate  location  and  funding  strategy 
for  the  Office. 

2.1  It  is  recommended  that  over  the  next 
six  months  a formal  mission  statement  be 
developed  by  the  Office.  This  mission 
statement  should  be  explicit  about  the 
role  of  the  Office  with  faculty  and  staff, 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  this 
role  as  a means  of  creating  community  on 
campus  and  a safe  and  supportive  envi- 
ronment for  LGBTQ  students.  The  Co- 
ordinator should  take  a lead  role  in  devel- 
oping this  statement  in  consultation  with 
key  stakeholders. 

The  Administration  agrees  that  a formal 
mission  statement  for  the  Office  will 
clarify  its  role  with  respect  to  students, 
student  groups,  staff  and  faculty  groups, 
and  the  academic  administration.  The 
Coordinator  should  develop  this  mission 
statement  in  consultation  with  key  aca- 
demic administrators  responsible  for 
student  issues  and  for  staff  and  faculty 
issues,  along  with  the  input  of  colleagues 
from  the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group. 
The  consultation  to  develop  the  mission 
statement  should  also  address  the  role  of 
the  Office  with  respect  to  the  UTM  and 
UTSC  campuses,  and  clearly  identify  the 
role  the  Coordinator  plavs  in  relation  to 
student  groups,  as  indicated  in  Recom- 
mendation 2.2.  The  mission  statement 
should  also  address  the  Coordinator’s 
role  as  an  equity  officer,  and  an  officer  of 
the  University. 

2.2  It  is  recommended  that  the  role  of 
the  Office  relative  to  student  social  and 
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political  organizations  be  clarified  and 
communicated  to  these  groups  and  the 
administration.  This  should  include  clari- 
fying and  communicating  the  role  of  the 
Office  in  facilitating  meetings  of  student 
groups  with  senior  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity administration.  Any  attempts  at 
clarification  should  recognize  the  need 
for  ongoing  information  sharing,  coordi- 
nation and  communication  between  the 
Office  and  student  organizations. 

This  has  been  addressed  above. 

3.1  It  is  recommended  that  the  Office 
establish  a set  of  priorities  for  the  next 
1-2  years’  work  and  that  these  priorities 
be  guided  by  a set  of  clearly-defined  and 
realistic  outcomes  for  the  Office  as  a 
whole.  Priorities  should  include  continu- 
ing to  raise  the  profile  of  the  Office,  in- 
creasing the  visibility  of  LGBTQ  issues, 
and  building  relationships  and  credibility 
with  key  groups  and  individuals  who  will 
play  a significant  role  in  contributing  to 
systemic  changes.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Office  select  one  or  two  faculty  depart- 
ments as  a primary  focus  for  its  activities 
in  any  one  fiscal  year.  It  can  then  draw 
upon  the  credibility  and  connections 
established  to  build  references  and  refer- 
rals to  other  faculties  and  departments. 

The  Administration  agrees  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Office  establish 
priorities,  a workplan  and  a realistic  time- 
table for  achieving  the  tasks  set  out  in  that 
plan.  The  Coordinator  should  work  to 
establish  this  workplan  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  consultation  with  key  stake- 
holders and  with  the  advice  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Affairs. 

3.2  It  is  also  recommended  that  an  ongo- 
ing data  collection  strategy  be  developed 
to  provide  the  basis  for  monitoring  and 
reporting  on  the  activities/outputs  and 
outcomes  of  the  Office. 

In  developing  this  data  collection  strategy, 
the  Coordinator  should  consult  with 
colleagues  in  the  Equity  Issues  Advisory 
Croup  and  in  Sexual  Diversity  Studies,  as 
well  as  with  colleagues  who  work  on 
LCBTQ  issues  at  other  campuses.  Any 
data  collection  strategy  developed  should 
be  closely  linked  to  the  Office’s 
workplan,  and  should  include  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  components. 

3.3  It  is  recommended  that  the  Vice- 
Provost,  Students  and  the  Director  of 


PREAMBLE 

The  University  established  a permanent 
office  for  Race  Relations  and  Anti  Racism 
Initiatives  (RRARI)  in  January  1993 
pursuant  to  a recommendation  of  a Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  University’s  continuing 
commitment  to  sustain  a learning  and 
working  environment  free  from  discrimi- 
natory harassment  and  prohibited  dis- 
crimination. 


Student  Affairs  begin  a process  to  seek  a 
non-tenured  teaching  position  for  the 
Co-ordinator  position. 

This  recommendation  runs  contrary  to 
the  way  teaching  positions  are  deter- 
mined at  the  university,  through  an  aca- 
demic planning  process. 

3.4  It  is  recommended  that  the  adminis- 
trative support  needs  of  the  Office  be 
detailed  and  prioritized,  and  that  the 
University  allocate  resources  to  address 
these  needs  (e.g.,  for  a part-time  indi- 
vidual who  could  assist  with  organizing 
some  of  the  substantive  work,  and  with 
administrative  tasks,  including  web-site 
support). 

The  Administration  agrees  that  the 
Office’s  administrative  needs  require 
support,  and  will  incorporate  a review  of 
those  needs  into  decisions  about  the 
location  of  the  Office  in  the  administra- 
tive structure. 

3.5  Given  the  current  resource  limitation 
of  the  Office,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Coordinator  continue  to  consult  key 
groups  and  individuals  on  an  issue-spe- 
cific basis,  rather  than  establishing  an 
ongoing  advisory  committee  to  the  Of- 
fice. 

The  Administration  agrees  that,  in  the 
current  structure,  issue-specific  consulta- 
tion is  appropriate.  The  need  for  a 
broadly  constituted  advisory  may  change 
with  a new  reporting  relationship  and  a 
broader  equity  mandate,  and  should  be 
re-visited  at  that  time. 

4.1  It  is  recommended  that  over  the  next 
one  to  two  years  the  University  make  a 
decision  about  the  preferred  permanent 
location  of  the  Office  within  its  organiza- 
tional structure.  This  decision  should 
reflect  decisions  made  about  the  formal 
mission  of  the  Office,  a permanent  and 
stable  funding  source  for  the  Office,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Office  must  take  a broad 
approach  (i.e.,  involving  students,  staff 
and  faculty)  even  if  its  primary  focus  is  on 
students.  In  addition,  decisions  about 
where  to  locate  the  Office  should  take 
into  consideration  that  the  goals  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  are  similar  to 
those  of  equity  offices  of  the  University. 

The  Administration’s  response  to  this 
recommendation  was  set  out  earlier. 


In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  the  Univer- 
sity’s Governing  Council  approved  a 
Statement  on  Discriminatory  Harassment 
and  Prohibited  Discrimination  on  March 
31,  1994.  This  Statement  is  rooted  in  the 
Human  Rights  Code  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  1990)  in  which 
prohibited  grounds  for  discrimination 
and  harassment  include  race,  ancestry, 
place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic  origin, 
citizenship,  creed,  sex,  sexual  orientation. 


age,  marital  status,  family  status  or  dis- 
ability. 

While  the  mandate  of  the  RRARI  office 
includes  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
discrimination  and  harassment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  ancestry,  ethnic  origin, 
citizenship,  colour  or  creed,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  University  community  to  sustain  and 
encourage  values  justly  residing  at  the 
core  of  our  enterprise.  The  issues  ad- 
dressed by  my  office  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  University  of  Toronto 
community. 

MENTORING  AND 
OUTREACH 

Mentorship  programmes,  developed  over 
nearly  a decade,  provide  the  university 
with  important  links  to  groups  which  it 
is  seeking  to  attract.  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  students,  the  largest  enrolment 
since  its  inception,  took  part  in  the  Sum- 
mer Mentorship  Programme  (SMP)  2000. 
Students  and  teachers  from  five  Boards  of 
Education  in  the  Toronto  area  partici- 
pated in  the  SMP  which  ran  from  July  5'*’ 
to  August  11'*’  2000  and  attracted  interest 
in  Engineering  (44),  Health  Sciences  (44), 
Health  Professions  Carousel  (16),  Law 
(21)  and  Social  Work  (16). 

The  success  of  SMP  2000  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  provision  of  $35,000  by 
the  Vice-Provost,  Students,  in  support 
of  this  important  initiative.  My  request 
on  behalf  of  the  SMP  stakeholders  for 
$40,000  to  support  the  Programme  in 
2001  has  been  approved  and  I expect  a 
similarly  successful  outcome  this  summer. 

As  I predicted  in  my  last  report,  much 
of  the  uncertainty  and  stress  which  had 
plagued  the  SMP  before  this  level  of 
funding  was  available  has  been  removed 
now  that  more  comprehensive  planning 
could  be  completed  well  in  advance  of  the 
event.  Student  co-ordinators,  who  are 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  SMP,  were 
hired  sufficiently  early  to  properly  plan 
the  programme.  Dependence  on  part-time 
and  volunteer  co-ordinators  was  reduced 
significantly,  and  valuable  time  was  saved 
as  interviews  were  conducted  over  a 
much  shorter  period  than  previously.  For 
the  first  time,  co-ordinators  were  offered 
a decent  stipend. 

In  spite  of  the  many  positive  outcomes 
which  flow  from  the  University’s  finan- 
cial commitment  to  the  Programme,  the 
SMP  must  still  depend  on  the  important 
contributions  made  by  the  Boards  of 
Education  which  assist  in  generating 
interest  in  it  and  on  the  teachers  who 
participate.  Those  who  have  assisted  us  in 
the  past  have  had  their  ability  to  contrib- 
ute constrained  by  severe  budget  cuts  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  review  our  current 
arrangements  with  them  to  see  how  best 
we  can  benefit  from  the  reduced  commit- 
ment they  have  been  forced  to  make.  The 
continued  willingness  of  five  Boards  of 
Education  to  encourage  their  teachers  to 
take  part  in  the  SMP  in  spite  of  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  they  face,  is  testimony  to 
the  high  regard  in  which  this  initiative  is 
held.  Some  of  the  following  outlines  of 
initiatives  undertaken  in  various  divisions 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  SMP  is 
making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
effort  to  bring  even  greater  diversity  to 
our  student  body. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

This  faculty,  as  the  first  to  initiate 
mentoring  and  outreach  initiatives  on  a 
continuing  basis,  has  expanded  those 
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activities  to  include  active  recruitment, 
volunteer  work,  and  humanitarian  efforts. 
Since  1994,  when  the  faculty’s  office  of 
Student  Affairs  introduced  mentoring  as  a 
means  of  attracting  under-represented 
high  school  students  to  the  Health  Sci- 
ences, more  than  250  high  school  students 
have  benefited  from  partnerships  formed 
with  Boards  of  Education  in  Toronto,  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Blacks  in  Health  Sciences  (AABHS)  and 
the  office  of  Aboriginal  Student  Services 
and  Programmes.  There  is  evidence  that 
an  increasing  number  of  students  who 
take  part  in  the  faculty’s  annual  SMP  look 
to  university  attendance  as  a viable  goal 
and  consider  courses  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences as  possible  options.  The  SMP  of- 
fered by  Medicine  involves  students  in 
job-shadowing  with  mentors  from  a 
variety  of  fields,  observing  surgery,  learn- 
ing how  to  examine  patients,  and  dealing 
with  scenarios  which  duplicate  the  prob- 
lem-based methods  faced  by  medical 
students.  Each  student  must  also  conduct 
a research  project,  write  a report,  and 
complete  a poster  presentation  which  is 
judged  at  the  end  of  the  Programme. 
Other  related  developments  that  should 
be  noted  include  the  formation  this  year 
of  the  Black  Medical  Student  Association 
(BMSA)  and  the  stated  intention  by  Ab- 
original Students  in  Medicine  to  establish 
an  Aboriginal  Medical  Student  Associa- 
tion modelled  largely  on  the  BMSA  initia- 
tive but  targetted  at  First  Nations,  Metis, 
and  Inuit  students. 

The  “Saturday  Programme,  ” started  in 
1996,  was  designed  to  “provide  tutoring, 
mentorship,  and  enrichment  experiences 
to  inner  city  high  school  students,  ” many 
of  whom  were  not  realizing  their  aca- 
demic goals  in  spite  of  demonstrated 
potential  to  do  so.  Aimed  primarily  at 
students  of  Aboriginal,  Black  and  Portu- 
guese background,  the  programme  fo- 
cused on  tutoring  in  Math,  Science,  and 
English.  By  2000  the  Programme’s  objec- 
tive had  changed  to  provide  support  for 
students  of  all  cultural  backgrounds.  The 
programme,  which  ran  from  mid-Febru- 
ary for  twelve  weeks,  attracted  more  than 
eighty  students  drawn  from  diverse  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Tutoring  is 
provided  not  only  by  medical  students, 
who  were  the  initial  sponsors  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  office 
of  Student  Affairs  and  the  Toronto  Dis- 
trict School  Board,  but  by  students  drawn 
from  faculties  such  as  Physical  Therapy, 
Occupational  Therapy,  Law,  Nursing, 
Pharmacy,  Engineering,  and  OISE.  Anec- 
dotal comments  from  teachers  who 
helped  to  recruit  the  students  suggest  that 
the  Saturday  Programme  has  had  a very 
positive  effect  on  some  participants  in  the 
form  of  improved  grades  and  heightened 
self-esteem. 

Initiatives  directed  at  the  outside  commu- 
nity have  continued  to  flourish  since  my 
last  report.  Medical  students  provide 
tutoring  to  a group  of  students  (aged  8-1 1 
years)  from  the  Alexandra  Park  Co- 
operative on  a once-a-week  basis.  “Lets 
talk  Science,  ” modelled  on  a programme 
begun  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  involves  the  participation  by 
University  of  Toronto  graduate  students 
in  physiology  and  medical  students  with 
science  teachers  in  inner  city  schools. 

Pairs  of  medical  student  volunteers  teach 
sex  education  to  high  school  students  as 
part  of  an  initiative  entitled  “The  Healthy 
Sexuality  Programme.  ” 

The  Faculty  of  Law 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Faculty  of 
Law  to  promote  diversity  is  similar  in 
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some  ways  to  that  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  One  emphasis  is  on  initia- 
tives to  promote  interest  in  students  from 
under-represented  groups  in  law  as  a 
career  and  in  pursuing  it  at  this  university. 
Another  is  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, that  topics  of  particular  interest  to 
students  from  such  groups  find  a place  in 
the  curriculum  offered  by  the  Faculty. 

Later  on  in  this  report,  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  Curriculum,  I have  listed 
some  of  the  courses  which  make  a 
broader  discussion  of  issues  possible. 
Another  focus  is  on  the  work  performed 
by  Law  students  to  the  benefit  of  groups 
in  the  external  community  struggling 
with  diversity  issues  of  their  own. 

Many  of  the  outreach  initiatives  discussed 
in  previous  reports  have  continued.  The 
Dean  wrote  to  all  students  identified  as 
Black  and  Canadian  who  wrote  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  encouraging  them 
to  submit  an  application  to  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

A one-day  High  School  Outreach  event 
was  hosted  by  the  Faculty  in  February 
2000  aimed  at  students  from  racial  minor- 
ity and  socio-economically  disadvantaged 
groups. 

In  March,  the  Faculty  hosted  a Welcome 
and  Outreach  Day  for  students  offered 
admission  to  the  September  2000  term. 
Travel  subsidies  and  billeting  were  made 
available  as  in  past  years. 

An  SMP  in  partnership  with  three  Boards 
of  education  was  held  during  the  summer 
of  2000  and  provided  enrichment  oppor- 
tunities for  participating  students  drawn 
from  under-represented  groups.  This 
continues  to  be  an  overwhelmingly  posi- 
tive experience  for  not  only  the  students 
but  for  mentors  and  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  profession  who  take  part. 

External  activities  involving  University  of 
Toronto  Law  students  also  receive  the 
active  support  of  the  faculty  both  finan- 
cially and  organizationally.  The  Faculty 
hosted  and  supported  a combined  event 
in  December  2000  involving  the  local 
Black  Law  Students’  Association  and  the 
equivalent  group  at  the  Osgoode  Hall 
Law  School.  The  event’s  purpose  was  to 
build  mutually  beneficial  ties  and  to  sup- 
port mentoring  opportunities  for  Black 
students.  Black  undergraduate  students  at 
University  of  Toronto  with  an  interest  in 
law  were  invited  to  attend. 

Nine  law  students  were  given  subsidies  to 
attend  the  tenth  Annual  Black  Law  Stu- 
dents’ Association  of  Canada  Conference 
in  February  2000.  The  conference  af- 
forded Black  law  students  from  across 
Canada  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues 
of  common  interest. 

A new  position  in  the  Career  Develop- 
ment office  has  been  created  with  the 
support  of  the  law  school  to  focus  on 
non-traditional  and  alternative  career 
opportunities  for  students  whose  back- 
ground and  experience  have  caused  them 
to  develop  “interests  that  differ  from  or 
include  more  than  traditional  legal  prac- 
tice. ” The  incumbent  expects  to  work 
closely  with  Aboriginal  students  as 
well  as  the  International  student  body. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  doctoral  stu- 
dents and  twenty-nine  point  six  percent 
of  the  Masters  of  Law  (LL.M.)  graduate 
students  are  visible  minorities  from  devel- 
oping countries. 

Much  of  the  pro  bono  work  in  which  the 
Faculty’s  students  are  engaged  focuses 


specifically  on  issues  of  race.  During  Fall 
2000/Spring  2001  students  had  place- 
ments at  the  Urban  Alliance  on  Race 
Relations,  Metro  Toronto  Chinese  and 
Southeast  Asian  Legal  Clinic,  Multilin- 
gual Community  Interpreter  Services  and 
the  African  Canadian  Legal  Clinic. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine students  in  this  faculty  also  provide 
literacy  tutoring  to  high  school  students 
many  of  who  are  from  visible  minority 
communities. 

The  Faculty  of  Social  Work  (FSW) 

The  Anti-racism,  Multiculturalism  and 
Native  Issues  (AMNI)  Centre  has  grown 
from  its  beginnings  as  an  initiative  in 
1990,  to  its  establishment  as  a centre  in 
FSW  in  October  1995  to  its  focal  position 
as  the  primary  source  from  which  ideas 
and  projects  emerge  to  promote  anti- 
racist education  and  cultural  competence. 
One  positive  outcome  of  this  maturation 
process  has  been  the  establishment  of 
valuable  linkages  with  the  external  com- 
munity. 

In  November  2000  AMNI  hosted  a 
workshop  “Mental  Health  Services  for 
All:  Anti-racist  and  Ethnospecific  Frame- 
works. ” In  March  of  this  year  AMNI  held 
an  open  house  to  debate  the  International 
Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Discrimina- 
tion. 

From  February  to  May  this  year,  AMNI 
hosted  a project  centred  on  Anti  Racism 
Learning  Circles  in  conjunction  with 
the  Maytree  Foundation,  “Leaders  for 
Change  2000-2001  programme.  ” The  five 
Circles  involved  “anti-racism  and  cross- 
cultural  skills  training  for  those  who  work 
on  identifying  community  issues  and 
solutions.  ” I provided  assistance  to  the 
facilitator  of  this  project  in  the  form  of 
finding  participants  and  local  resources. 

All  three  of  these  events  benefited  from 
the  expertise  of  facilitators  from  the  exter- 
nal community  and  are  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  linkages  are  impor- 
tant. 

AMNI’s  concerns  with  the  problems 
faced  by  immigrants  and  refugees  led  it  to 
organize  two  forums  in  the  past  academic 
year  around  themes  that  allowed  for  open 
discussion  of  this  issue.  In  January  of  this 
year,  a professor  from  FSW  and  a repre- 
sentative from  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Victims  of  Torture  led  a discussion  on 
“Trauma  and  Refugees.  ” An  earlier  dis- 
cussion in  March  2000  examined  “Stag- 
gered Migration  and  Families”  and  fo- 
cused on  the  effects  of  familial  separations 
during  the  immigration  process. 

The  AMNI  centre  is  involved  in  numer- 
ous other  research  projects  that  are  com- 
munity based  and  is  a member  of  the  Tri- 
University  Social  Action  Initiative  be- 
tween the  University  of  Toronto,  Ryerson 
Polytechnic  University,  and  York  Univer- 
sity. 

FSW  has  been  involved  with  the  SMP  for 
the  past  four  years  and  has  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  trying  to  generate  interest  in 
the  profession  among  groups  that  are  still 
under-represented.  In  my  last  report  I 
mentioned  the  faculty’s  aim  of  attracting 
students  from  a variety  of  backgrounds.  I 
spent  time  with  the  group  of  students 
enrolled  in  SMP  2000  and  can  confirm 
that  FSW  is  succeeding  to  a large  extent  in 
reaching  that  goal. 

Aboriginal  issues  have  been  a major  focus 


of  AMNI’s  mandate  from  its  inception 
and  two  developments  in  this  area  since 
my  last  report  deserve  mention.  The 
AMNI  Centre  intends  to  “Design  and 
conduct  a Needs  Assessment  Study  for 
Rural  and  Urban  Native  Communities  in 
Ontario  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  ” With 
the  assistance  of  focus  groups  and  using 
information  gathered  from  individual 
interviews  AMNI  hopes  to  “identify  the 
issues  and  problems  that  present  the  most 
concern  for  those  communities”  and  in  so 
doing  develop  strategies  to  address  these 
issues  and  problems. 

The  Centre  is  also  proposing  the  creation 
of  a mentoring  system  for  FSW  students 
who  intend  to  work  in  Native  communi- 
ties. Students  would  be  connected  to  First 
Nations  Community  workers  who  would 
act  as  their  mentors  and  guide  them  in  a 
“hands-on”  fashion. 

AMNI  hopes  that  these  two  initiatives 
will  lead  eventually  to  the  development  of 
training  materials  consisting  of  manuals 
and  videos  which  would  be  useful  to 
academics  and  front  line  workers  right 
across  Canada.  AMNI  expects  this  plan 
to  have  a profound  effect  on  the  delivery 
of  social  services  to  Native  Communities. 

OISE/UT 

In  my  last  report,  I highlighted  the  extent 
to  which  faculty,  staff,  and  students  in 
the  department  of  Sociology  and  Equity 
Studies  in  Education  (SESE)  have  been 
making  issues  raised  by  race  and  differ- 
ence a major  focus  of  their  discussions. 

The  presence  in  the  department  of  a very 
diversified  and  internationally  recognized 
faculty  has  made  it  possible  to  develop 
teaching  and  research  models  which  are  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  scholarship  in  these 
areas.  The  department  takes  great  pride  in 
the  assessment  of  it  by  the  Ontario  Coun- 
cil of  Graduate  Students  as  “one  of  the 
best  graduate  programmes  in  sociology, 
education,  political  economy,  and  anti- 
racism to  be  found  in  the  English  speaking 
world.  ” Two  new  faculty  hirings  in  the 
coming  academic  year  are  expected  to 
strengthen  the  department’s  research  and 
instruction  in  its  equity,  social  justice,  and 
cultural  studies  areas,  and  should  further 
enhance  its  ability  to  attract  students 
from  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
minority  backgrounds  including  Aborigi- 
nal students. 

The  promotion  of  work  related  to  anti- 
racism, equity  and  alternative  knowledge 
in  education  has  been  central  to  the  man- 
date of  the  Centre  for  Integrative  Anti- 
Racism  Studies  (CIARS)  which  is  associ- 
ated with  SESE.  This  mandate  also  in- 
cludes the  fostering  of  collaborative  rela- 
tionships, some  of  which  involve  external 
organizations.  An  example  of  such  col- 
laboration is  the  conference  which 
CIARS  organized  with  the  assistance  of 
community  members  from  Chile  and  the 
Latin  American  Diaspora  in  Ontario  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Institutionalization  of 
Resistance:  Community  and  Grassroots 
organizing  in  Contemporary  Chile  and 
Canada.  ” 

In  December  2000,  CIARS  organized  a 
meeting  of  graduate  and  pre-service  stu- 
dents as  well  as  faculty  to  interact  and 
exchange  ideas  around  anti-racism  issues. 
Among  activities  sponsored  by  CIARS  in 
the  last  academic  session  was  a presenta- 
tion on  “Talking  Visions:  Multicultural 
Feminism  in  a Trans-national  Age.  ” 

A grant  was  also  obtained  from  Multi- 
culturalism Canada  Millennium  Pro- 
gramme in  support  at  a proposal  to 


support  “Training  legal  professionals, 
educators  and  students  to  understand 
gender  and  cultural  differences  within  an 
anti-racist  framework  in  immigration 
cases.  ” 

CIARS  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  effort 
in  the  past  year  to  secure  funding  from 
granting  agencies  so  as  to  realize  its  goal 
of  becoming  self  sustaining  within  the 
University.  Until  this  goal  is  met,  the 
University  should  provide  bridging  funds 
to  support  the  important  work  being 
done  by  the  Centre. 

Two  other  Centres  at  OISE/UT  have 
incorporated  an  anti-racism  focus  into 
their  development  of  programming,  re- 
search, teaching,  and  curriculum.  Many  of 
the  events  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for 
Media  and  Culture  in  Education  (CMCE) 
features  films  produced  by  individuals 
from  the  Aboriginal  community  (Richard 
Cardinal:  A cry  from  the  Diary  of  a Metis 
Child),  the  Black  Community  (Lumum- 
ba: The  Death  of  a prophet),  and  from 
the  Asian  community  (Resilience  dealing 
with  sweatshops  in  the  context  of  global- 
ization). 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Education 
and  Work  has  been  involved  in  a number 
of  research  activities  which  deal  with  race 
and  anti-racism  themes.  Eight  such 
projects  are  as  follows: 

1 . David  Corson  (Theory  and  Policy 
Studies)  and  Michelle  Cohen’s  (SESE) 
project  om  “Immigrant  and  Aboriginal 
First  Languages  as  Prior  Learning 
Qualifications  for  Formal  Employment 
or  Academic  Credit.  ” They’ve  issued 
several  working  papers  accessible 

on  our  website:  www.nall.ca  (“re- 
sources”). 

2.  Paul  Olson  (SESE)  along  with  Robert 
Beaudin  or  Kenjiwan  Teg  Educational 
Institute  in  Northern  Ontario,  have  a 
project  which  is  located  in  multiple 
sites  (and  several  grad  students  are  in 
research  training  here).  The  title  of 
their  project  is:  “Informal  Learning 
Culture  Through  the  Life  Course: 
Initiatives  in  Native  Organizations  and 
Communities.  ” 

3.  Terry  Wotherspoon  and  Joanne  Butler, 
both  of  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
are  involved  in  an  aboriginal-based 
project:  “Informal  Learning  and  Edu- 
cational Transitions  in  First  Nations 
and  Metis  Communities.  ” 

4.  Celia  Haig-Brown  of  York  University 
and  Karen  Dannemann  (a  northern 
Ontario  trapper  and  teacher)  are  col- 
laborating on  a project:  “Informal 
Learning,  Aboriginal  Knowledge  and 
Educational  Institutions:  Women  in 
Coalition  Work.  ” 

All  three  of  these  NALL-based 
aboriginal  projects  have  documented 
the  significance  of  traditional  knowl- 
edge, which  is  transmitted  by  aborigi- 
nal elders  in  formal  processes  which 
reside  in  tension  with  formal  school 
systems.  This  is  NALL’s  hallmark 
across  our  44  projects,  with  respect  to 
race  and  ethnocultural  groups.  These 
projects  examine  the  myriad  of  tech- 
niques to  negotiate  these  forces  within 
indigenous  informal  learning  activities. 

5.  George  Dei’s  (SESE)  project  “Un- 
tapped Knowledge:  Cultural  Resource 
Knowledge  of  Minoritized  Communi- 
ties and  the  Potential  for  Educational 
Change”  has  examined  the  multiple 
knowledges  of  racialized  and  margin- 
alized communities  and  the  implica- 
tions for  understanding  lifelong  learn- 
ing. 

6.  Several  students  of  colour  at  OISE/UT 
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have  been  conducting  a major  research 
project  located  at  TYP  over  the  course 
of  the  past  three  years  - race  and  eth- 
nicity are  a major  component  in  this 
site.  The  interim  final  report  from  Rura 
Charumbira  is  entitled:  “I  Am  Defi- 
nitely Not  Leaving  Without  a Degree: 

A view  from  the  Crossroads  of  Infor- 
mal and  Formal  Learning  - the  Case 
of  the  Transitional  Year  Programme  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  ” This  is  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  faculty,  student 
body  and  history  of  the  TYP  pro- 
gramme at  University  of  Toronto. 

7.  Roxanna  Ng  of  the  Department  of 
AECDCP  has  been  working  with 
immigrant  women  in  a project  entitled: 
"Labour  Adjustment  and  Job  Training 
Programs:  Implications  for  Immigrant 
Women  Workers.  ” A working  paper  is 
available  at  the  NALL  website. 

8.  Shahrzad  Mojab,  also  of  AECDCP,  is 
engaged  in  a research  project  with/of 
Kurdish  women  in  Toronto:  “Violence, 
Rights  and  Law:  Informal  Learning 
Experiences  of  Immigrant  Women.  ” 

The  OISE/UT  Student  Services  unit 
initiated  or  sponsored  a number  of  work- 
shops and  presentations  during  the  last 
year,  which  kept  the  focus  on  diversity. 
Among  them  was  a presentation  which 
examined  “Diverse  Perspectives  in  Edu- 
cation from  OISE/UT  perspective,  ” and  a 
one  day  workshop  on  “Non-Traditional 
Presentations  of  Knowledge:  A conference 
proposal  workshop  for  students,  ” intended 
to  encourage  students  of  colour  to 
present  at  educational  research  confer- 
ences or  symposia. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  (APSE) 

APSE  concentrated  its  outreach  and 
mentoring  activities  in  the  three  areas 
where  it  has  been  most  successful. 

Forty  five  students  participated  in  their 
SMP  last  summer,  which  lasted  for  four 
weeks.  In  APSE  the  SMP  includes  indus- 
trial site  visits,  lectures  and  work  in  labs. 
The  SMP  is  run  in  co-ordination  with 
similar  programmes  at  other  divisions, 
and  participating  students  earn  two  co-op 
high  school  credits. 

Science  Outreach,  another  significant 
component  of  APSE’s  outreach  and 
mentoring  commitment,  is  a multi-faceted 
initiative  involving  workshops  conducted 
on  site,  in  schools  in  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
and  as  far  north  as  Sioux  Lookout.  From 
June  to  the  end  of  August,  weeklong 
camps  are  held  on  all  three  campuses  of 
the  university.  Inner  city  students  who 
cannot  afford  to  attend  these  camps  are 
given  bursaries  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  to  meet  recently 
with  some  of  the  faculty  members  and 
university  students  involved  in  Science 
Outreach  and  was  very  impressed  with 
their  commitment  to  it. 

The  AMIK  programme,  which  seeks  to 
attract  Aboriginal  students,  continues  to 
be  well  received  in  the  northern  commu- 
nities from  which  some  of  these  students 
come.  APSE  sponsored  visits  to  com- 
munities in  Curve  Lake  and  north  of 
Manitoulin  Island.  In  an  effort  to  further 
promote  this  important  programme, 

APSE  sent  representatives  to  a national 
Native  conference  at  Queens  University 
last  fall,  and  plans  a mailing  to  all  Ontario 
Native  Educational  Counsellors  of  bro- 
chures and  posters  describing  the  AMIK 
programme. 


OTHER  INITIATIVES  AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 

New  College 

For  several  years.  New  College  has  main- 
tained a close  working  relationship  with 
schools  in  the  Toronto  area  with  large 
minority  student  populations.  This  past 
year,  students  from  Eastdale  Collegiate 
and  Oakwood  Collegiate  attended  a 
lecture  on  the  St.  George  campus  after 
which  they  met  with  faculty,  staff,  and 
students.  Students  in  the  college’s  Men- 
torship programme  for  students  of  Black, 
African  or  Caribbean  descent  provide 
tutoring  to  Eastdale  students,  especially 
those  in  the  school’s  Transition  Pro- 
gramme and  to  students  at  Flemington 
Public  School.  Grade  5 students  from 
Flemington  visited  the  St.  George  campus 
on  two  occasions  during  the  past  year. 

I assisted  the  University  of  Toronto  Black 
Students  Association  in  obtaining  funding 
from  the  Vice-Provost,  Students,  for  a 
one  day  conference  entitled,  “Dispelling 
the  Myth,  ” which  attracted  approximately 
150  students  from  secondary  schools  in 
Toronto.  In  my  welcoming  remarks  to 
these  students  I underscored  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  outreach  efforts  we  have  been 
under  taking  are  intended  to  make  the 
University  a more  attractive  destination 
for  students  who  are  still  under-repre- 
sented in  our  ranks. 

New  College  has  realized  for  some  time 
that  the  challenge  does  not  end  with 
attracting  such  students  to  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Faculty,  administrative  staff, 
and  students  at  New  College  know  that 
some  of  these  students  will  need  continu- 
ing support  for  a period  of  time  after 
registration.  To  this  end,  the  College  has 
established  a number  of  initiatives  to 
address  those  needs.  First  year  students, 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, are  paired  with  senior  students  so 
as  to  receive  tutoring,  and  are  themselves 
invited  to  become  tutors  to  students  at 
Eastdale  Collegiate  and  Flemington  Pub- 
lic School.  Students  who  are  parents  may 
become  members  of  the  group.  New 
College  Moms  and  Dads,  which  meets 
once  a month  for  lunch  to  discuss  matters 
of  mutual  concern. 

New  College’s  broad  based  approach  to 
outreach  also  includes  an  International 
Summer  Programme  which  involves 
English  Language  instructors  from  OISE/ 
UT  who  assist  students  from  several 
foreign  countries  to  improve  their  English 
language  skills.  Some  of  them  may  well 
go  on  to  enrich  the  international  pool 
from  which  we  have  been  selecting  stu- 
dents. 

The  Transitional  Year 
Programme  (TYP) 

The  anticipated  success  rate  for  TYP  for 
the  2000-01  academic  year  is  about  75%, 
slightly  lower  than  the  phenomenal  80% 
of  the  year  before  but  well  above  the 
60%  that  was  standard  for  the  programme 
in  earlier  years.  This  level  of  success  came 
in  a year  when  the  programme  realized 
many  important  new  goals  and  built  on 
others  that  were  put  in  place  recently. 

The  math/science  curriculum  has  been 
expanded  from  a half  course  to  a full 
course  and  ENV  200Y:  Assessing  Global 
Change  - Science  and  the  Environment 
has  been  added  to  the  option  courses 
available  through  Arts  and  Science  to 
students  in  their  TYP  year.  Students  with 
limited  exposure  to  math  and  science  at 


the  advanced  level  in  high  school  will 
have  the  option  of  enrolling  in  a program 
offered  at  Ryerson  University  leading  to  a 
one  year  diploma  giving  them  the  equiva- 
lent of  OAC  math/science.  Ryerson  has 
agreed  to  consider  TYP  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  admission  to  the  programme. 
TYP  students  considering  careers  in  the 
Health  or  Applied  Sciences  may  now 
complete  TYP  in  one  year,  spend  another 
year  doing  the  diploma  at  Ryerson  and 
then  apply  to  pursue  a science  degree. 

The  change  in  the  options  available 
through  Arts  and  Science  from  which 
students  in  their  TYP  year  choose  to 
satisfy  the  requirement  that  they  take  one 
course  at  that  level  proved  so  successful 
in  the  1999-2000  session  that  it  was  re- 
peated last  year.  Students  were  again  able 
to  choose  from  Introduction  to  Sociol- 
ogy, Aboriginal  Studies  and  Equity 
Studies. 

Support  in  the  form  of  extra  tutorials  and 
counselling  was  available  this  past  year  to 
students  in  the  TYP  year  and  to  graduates 
of  the  programme  who  are  registered  in 
Arts  and  Science.  For  the  first  time,  TYP 
faculty  worked  with  teaching  assistants 
from  OISE/UT  to  provide  extra  tutorials 
and  support  to  students  in  the  TYP  in 
math,  science,  literature  and  critical  rea- 
soning. Graduates  of  TYP  who  found  the 
need  for  additional  academic  support  in 
their  first  year  in  Arts  and  Science  ben- 
efited from  the  availability  of  a Faculty 
member  who  assisted  them  with  the 
transition.  Three  faculty  members  each 
spent  one  third  of  their  time  working 
with  students  at  New  College  and  Uni- 
versity College,  the  preferred  destinations 
for  many  TYP  graduates.  Those  going  to 
other  colleges  were  also  able  to  access  one 
of  the  three  faculty  members. 

Those  who  administer  TYP  are  very 
conscious  of  the  financial  difficulties 
faced  by  some  students.  Changes  in  the 
University’s  financial  and  policy  have  had 
a positive  effect,  but  OSAP  regulations 
governing  the  issue  of  prior  debt  still 
present  a serious  barrier  for  some  stu- 
dents. There  are  plans  to  provide  more 
counselling  to  students  next  year  in  areas 
such  as  budgeting  and  financial  planning. 
The  TYP  Graduate  Achievement  Award 
whose  goal  is  “to  raise  enough  money  so 
that  every  student  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  started  at  TYP 
will  have  at  least  one  full  year  of  OSAP 
paid  for  upon  graduation  ” continues  to  be 
a priority  and  received  a generous  contri- 
bution of  $180,000  (matched)  from  Tom 
and  Beverly  Simpson  this  past  year. 

Added  to  contributions  previously  re- 
ceived the  endowment  now  stands  at 
2.3  million  dollars. 

Other  highlights  of  the  past  year  include: 
equity  workshops  for  TYP  faculty  in 
which  my  office  participated;  the  partici- 
pation of  126  high  school  students  in  the 
Steps  to  University  programme  - these 
high  school  students  completed  a Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Introduction  to  Sociology 
course;  the  nomination  of  four  students 
as  University  of  Toronto  National  Schol- 
ars - all  four  nominees  became  finalists 
and  three  became  National  Scholars. 

The  willingness  of  the  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science’s  Committee  on  Admissions  to 
grant  a general  credit  for  all  TYP  courses 
considered  together  is  further  evidence  of 
how  much  this  programme  has  become 
part  of  the  fabric  of  life  at  the  University. 
Alumni  research  projects,  such  as  the  one 
undertaken  by  TYP  to  document,  among 
other  things,  the  further  learning  and 


employment  experiences  of  TYP  stu- 
dents, and  another  entitled  “Raising 
Voices  and  Transcending  Boundaries:  a 
Case  Study  at  Cross  Cultural  Encounters 
at  the  University  of  Toronto”  should 
produce  findings  that  will  help  us  to  more 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  im- 
pact on  our  community  of  this  unique 
experiment  in  teaching  and  learning. 

The  International  Student 
Centre  (ISC) 

The  number  of  international  students  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  increased 
by  23%  in  2000-2001  over  1999-2000. 
There  are  3,015  international  students 
from  120  countries  enrolled  at  University 
of  Toronto  making  up  5.4%  of  the  total 
student  population.  As  a consequence  the 
challenges  faced  by  the  staff  at  the  ISC  to 
provide  services  in  support  of  these  stu- 
dents and  their  families  have  increased. 
For  example,  in  the  month  of  September 
2000  alone,  staff  and  volunteers  at  the 
office’s  Reception  Service  helped  537  new 
students  from  88  countries.  857  new  and 
returning  international  students  attended 
14  orientation  events  hosted  by  the  ISC. 

In  fact,  in  the  year  past,  ISC  has  doubled 
the  number  of  programmes  offered  to 
both  international  and  domestic  students. 

The  ISC’s  success  in  attracting  as  many 
students  to  its  facilities  may  be  due  in  part 
to  its  Letter-Link  Programme  which 
matches  newly  admitted  students  with 
Canadian  students  and  international 
students  from  their  country  of  origin.  The 
Buddy  Programme,  introduced  in  the  fall 
of  1999,  which  links  international  stu- 
dents once  here  to  University  of  Toronto 
students,  also  contributes  to  this  success. 

Services  provided  by  ISC  that  benefit 
International  Students  include:  orienta- 
tion sessions  for  students  and  their  fami- 
lies to  assist  them  in  understanding  the 
University  Health  Insurance  Plan,  cross- 
cultural  counselling  workshops  to  ease 
their  transition  to  Canadian  society,  and 
assistance  to  those  wishing  to  apply  for 
visas  to  visit  the  United  States. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  Office  of 
English  Language  and  Writing  Support  at 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  fall 
of  2000  offering  individual  consultation 
to  both  native  and  non-native  speakers  of 
English,  the  ISC  has  been  able  to  focus  on 
offering  English  conversation  classes  to 
students  and  their  spouses.  Postdoctoral 
Fellows,  and  visiting  scholars. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  at  the  ISC  are 
former  students  who  studied  overseas  and 
have  personal  experience  with  interna- 
tional students.  Many  current  University 
of  Toronto  students  who  intend  to  study 
or  work  abroad  make  use  of  the  Resource 
Centre  which  provides  information  about 
opportunities  overseas.  In  less  than  a year, 
920  Canadian  students  have  registered 
with  the  listserv  of  the  new  Work/Study 
Abroad  website. 

The  message  that  the  ISC  is  not  for  inter- 
national students  exclusively  seems  to  be 
getting  across  as  more  Canadian  students 
see  it  as  a service  which  can  provide  valu- 
able assistance  to  anyone  with  interna- 
tional and  cross-cultural  interests. 

The  programmes  and  initiatives  described 
above  are  examples  of  ongoing  attempts 
at  various  levels  to  make  the  university  a 
more  welcoming  place.  Other  efforts  to 
cultivate  a more  open  and  accessible 
environment  include  the  annual  event 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
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Studies  (SGS)  to  introduce  new  graduate 
students  to  various  equity  and  service 
offices.  Many  of  these  students  come 
from  abroad,  some  from  developing 
countries.  At  another  level,  the  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy,  which  participates  in  the 
Health  Science  Carousel  of  the  SMP,  has 
been  hosting  classes  for  special  education 
students  to  introduce  them  to  the  univer- 
sity in  general  and  pharmacy  in  particular. 

THE  CURRICULUM 


The  following  are  new  courses  for  the 
2001-02  session  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  which  will  add  some  diversity 
to  the  options  available  to  students.  Also 
listed  are  several  new  exchange  agree- 
ments which  have  been  conducted  over 
the  last  year  and  which  will  provide  a 
challenging  experience  for  students  who 
elect  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
nities to  study  elsewhere. 


New  Courses: 

ANT314H  The  Archaeology  of  Africa 

ANT426H  Orientalism:  Western  Views 
of  the  Other 

ANT442H  Anthropology  and  New 
Technologies 

ANT  452H  Anthropology  and  Human 
Rights 

EAS235Y  Perceptions  of  China  in 
Japanese  Literature 

EAS304Y0  A Millennium  of  Cultural 
Exchange  Between  China 
and  Japan 

ENG277Y  Introduction  to  African- 
Canadian  Literature 

ENG279Y  Chinese  North  American 
Literature  in  English 

ITA249H  Italians  in  China:  From 
Marco  Polo  to  Matteo 
Ricci 

MUS200FI  Music  of  the  World’s 
Peoples 

SOC256H  Lives  and  Societies 

SOC257H  Lives  in  Canada 


New  Bilateral  Student  Exchanges  with: 


1.  American  University  of  Bulgaria, 
Blagoevgrad,  Bulgaria 

2.  Masaryk  University,  Brno,  Czech 
Republic 

3.  National  University  of  Ireland  in 
Maynooth,  Irish  Republic 

4.  University  of  Sussex,  Brighton,  En- 
gland 

5.  Kyushu  University,  Fukuoka,  Japan 

6.  University  of  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile 

New  Study  Elsewhere  Agreement  with 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  Israel 

Many  of  the  programmes  and  courses 
which  can  be  described  as  contributing 
to  the  diversity  of  the  curriculum  offered 
by  Arts  and  Science  are  located  at  New 
College.  The  Major  Programme  in  Equity 
Studies,  which  draws  on  course  offerings 
from  a wide  range  of  departments  across 
the  University,  has  seen  its  enrolment 
increase  quite  dramatically  from:  11  in 
1998,  to  27  in  1999,  to  47  in  2000.  Student 
feedback  has  been  very  positive.  Enrol- 
ment in  African  Studies,  which  suffered 
last  year  due  to  the  absence  on  leave  of 
two  key  professors,  has  increased  to  33 
students  - up  from  24  last  year.  Concern 
has  been  voiced  that  this  programme 
might  suffer  in  future  from  the  absence  of 
sufficient  expertise  on  Africa  across  the 
disciplines  in  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities from  which  the  programme 
draws  its  component  parts.  The  erosion 
of  faculty  in  departments  such  as  political 
science,  through  retirements,  and  the  lack 
of  replacements  with  the  relevant  knowl- 
edge of  African  affairs  is  another  factor 
contributing  to  this  concern.  The  Direc- 


tor of  the  Programme  would  like  to  see 
the  university  articulate  a vision  of  the 
role  programmes  such  as  African  Studies 
play  in  promoting  diversity,  develop  a 
framework  for  realizing  that  vision  and 
commit  resources  to  that  end. 

The  lack  of  base  funding  and  continuing 
appointments  is  a serious  challenge  for 
the  Major  and  Minor  programmes  in 
Caribbean  Studies.  Although  these 
programmes  continue  to  attract  healthy 
enrolments  (24  in  the  Major  Programme 
and  24  in  the  Minor  Programme)  they 
need  to  be  provided  with  more  stability 
if  they  are  to  survive  and  thrive.  I share 
New  College’s  hopes  that  the  University’s 
commitment  to  regularizing  appoint- 
ments of  sessional  appointments,  who 
to-date  have  been  paid  by  stipend,  will 
contribute  to  this  goal. 

In  my  last  report  I refereed  to  the  pro- 
posed move  of  the  South  Asian  Studies 
Programme  into  New  College  and  the 
hope  that  synergies  might  develop  be- 
tween it  and  other  programmes  already 
in  place.  Courses  in  Bengali  and  Hindi 
were  offered  in  the  last  session  under  the 
“New"  prefix,  and  although  enrolments 
were  modest  in  both,  it  is  hoped  that 
greater  publicity  will  lead  to  increased 
interest  in  future  years. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Scar- 
borough (UTSC)  a series  of  Summer 
Institutes  are  planned  to  begin  in  2002 
involving  academics  who  teach  on  that 
campus  and  their  counterparts  in  Tianjin 
Normal  University  and  Zhejiang  Acad- 
emy of  Social  Sciences  in  China. 

The  Women  Studies  Curriculum  Insti- 
tute project  will  feature  a host  of  diver- 
sity-related activities  “exploring  issues  in 
pedagogy,  ways  of  knowing  and  cross- 
cultural  communication.  ” 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Teaching  and 
Learning  Services  at  UTSC  hosted  a 
Learning  Fair  which  focused  on  diverse 
learning  styles  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
student  needs  in  this  regard.  The  goal  is 
to  empower  all  students  to  be  able  to 
learn  in  whatever  classroom  situation 
they  find  themselves. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  continues  to  provide 
a wide  variety  of  courses  from  which 
students  may  choose.  Included  in  the 
selection  are  courses  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples  and  the  Law,  Discrimination 
Law:  Equality  in  the  Private  Sector,  and 
Marking  Rights  Real:  The  Challenge  of 
Human  Rights  Litigation.  In  the  faculty’s 
first  year  Perspectives  and  the  Law 
course,  two  of  the  three  one-week  ses- 
sions address  issues  relating  to  race, 
ethnicity  or  culture. 

COMMITTEE  ACTIVITY 
AND  TRAINING 

During  the  past  year  I have  served  on  a 
number  of  committees.  For  example,  I 
was  a member  of  the  committee  to  select 
the  new  Manager,  Police  services,  and 
served  as  well  on  several  other  commit- 
tees to  select  police  officers  to  serve 
on  the  the  St.  George  campus  and  the 
Scarborough  campus  of  the  University.  I 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  hire  a Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Officer  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Mississauga. 

I assisted  the  TYP  Admissions  Commit- 
tee in  selecting  students  for  the  2000-01 
cycle,  and  worked  with  a representative 
of  the  Maytree  Foundation  to  find  par- 


ticipants and  to  facilitate  a series  of  Anti- 
Racism  Learning  Circles  for  Community 
Leaders. 

Workshop  and  training  activities  included 
residence  don  training,  the  running  of 
workshops  on  diversity  and  respect  for 
student  and  staff  at  the  Athletic  Centre, 
and  workplace  safety  and  human  rights 
complaints  for  supervisors  in  a unionized 
environment.  Information  sessions  were 
also  held  with  faculty  at  TYP  and  faculty 
in  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  Scarborough. 
Some  of  these  workshops  and  training 
sessions  were  provided  in  tandem  with 
other  offices  within  the  Equity  Issues 
Advisory  Group. 

I am  frequently  invited  to  comment  on 
reviews  that  occur  within  the  university 
structure.  I prepared  a written  submission 
and  appeared  before  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  University  Affairs  Board  to 
review  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct. 
Another  example  of  my  participation  in  a 
review  process  is  the  written  submission  I 
provided  to  the  Committee  on  the  Office 
of  the  Ombudsperson. 

I have  been  asked  to  serve  another  year 
on  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities’ 
Standing  Committee  on  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity,  which  examines  a 
range  of  equity  issues  province  wide. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  Appendix  to  this  report  provides  a 
breakdown  of  the  projects  which  received 
allocations  from  the  Enthnocultural  Aca- 
demic Initiatives  Fund  in  2000.  As  I re- 
ported last  year,  this  fund  received  multi- 
year approval  for  the  period  2000-01  to 
2003-04  by  the  Planning  and  Budget 
Committee  and  will  be  used  to  support  a 
visiting  scholar  pro-gramme,  as  well  as, 
projects  to  diversify  the  curriculum.  I 
expect  this  combined  support  to  assist  the 
university  in  attaining  greater  diversity 
both  in  terms  of  its  curriculum  and  its 
complement  of  faculty  and  instructors. 

I obtained  funding  from  the  Vicc-Pro- 
vost.  Students,  for  three  projects  during 
Black  History  month.  The  International 
Student  Centre  hosted  “Roots  Daugh- 
ters” - a movie  presentation  on  Raste- 
farian  culture;  the  National  Society  of 
Black  Engineers  organized  a live  perfor- 
mance on  African  drumming  and  mounted 
a display  in  the  Sandford  Fleming  build- 
ing, and  the  Black  Students  Association 
repeated  their  highly  successful  “Dis- 
pelling the  Myth”  conference  which 
attracted  1 50  high  school  students  from 
the  GTA. 


I have  been  somewhat  insistent  in  my  last 
two  reports  that  the  University  find  alter- 
nate ways  to  attract  funds  that  would  be 
targetted  to  needy  Black  students  now 
that  the  anonymous  gift  from  1996,  which 
made  such  support  possible,  has  been 
exhausted.  Of  course  Black  students  are 
still  being  assisted  financially.  Some  of  the 
fund  raising  projects  undertaken  by  TYP, 
although  not  tied  exclusively  to  Black 
students,  will  help  many  of  them  because 
of  their  numbers  in  that  programme. 

Now  that  the  University  is  in  a position 
to  state  categorically  that  “no  student 
offered  admission  to  a programme  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be  unable  to 
enter  or  complete  the  programme  due  to 
lack  of  financial  means,  ” I am  much  more 
hopeful  that  needy  students  of  all  back- 
grounds will  have  the  opportunity  to 
enrol.  I continue  to  feel  that  for  some 
groups,  including  needy  Black  students, 
targetted  funds  are  a very  effective  re- 
cruitment tool  and  efforts  to  find  such 
funds  should  continue. 

THE  CASE  FILE 

Tables  1 and  II  below  provide  compara- 
tive data  for  1999-2000  and  2000-2001  by 
source  of  complaint  and  constituencies 
identified  in  the  complaint.  The  data  in 
both  tables  cover  a twelve-month  period. 

Student  complaints  were  in  the  majority 
again  this  past  year.  Some  texts  prescribed 
by  the  curriculum  contained  references  to 
groups,  which  upset  some  students.  Two 
students  reported  their  discomfort  in 
having  seemingly  been  designated  spokes- 
persons for  their  ethnic/religious  group 
by  their  professors.  One  student  believed 
that  his  questions  in  the  classroom  were 
ignored  by  his  professor  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a minority  group.  An  example 
of  a student  on  student  complaint  in- 
volved students  from  one  ethnic  group 
refusing  to  do  group  assignments  or 
study  in  the  same  space  as  students  from 
another  group. 

Members  of  the  faculty  who  approached 
my  office  were  concerned  mainly  with 
what  they  perceived  as  a lack  of  respect 
for  their  status  at  the  university  and  a 
questioning  of  their  scholarship. 

Some  administrative  staff  members  felt  a 
similar  bias  with  respect  to  their  ability  to 
perform  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Others  were  concerned  with  what  they 
describe  as  the  slow  pace  at  which  they 
are  making  it  up  the  institutional  ladder 
which  they  tended  to  attribute  to  dis- 
crimination based  on  one  or  more  per- 
sonal attributes. 


Table  I Formal  Complaints  Documented  and  Requiring  Investigation  by  RRARI  Officer 


Constituency  Identified  in  Complaint 


Student  Faculty  Admin.  Staff  Total  % 

Source  of  


Complaint 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

Student 

7 

8 

12 

10 

4 

3 

23 

21 

47 

52 

Faculty 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

8 

5 

Ad  min.  Staff 

5 

3 

3 

2 

14 

12 

22 

17 

45 

43 

Of  the  40  formal  complaints  received,  30  have  been  resolved,  5 have  been  dropped  and  5 
are  in  progress. 


Table  II  Informal  Complaints:  No  Specific  Request  for  Action  by  RRARI  Officer 


Constituency  Identified  in  Complaint 


Source  of 
Complaint 

Student 

Faculty 

Admin.  Staff 

Total 

% 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00  00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

99-00 

00-01 

Student 

18 

15 

11 

10 

3 3 

32 

28 

63 

67 

Faculty 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

3 

2 

6 

5 

Admin.  Staff 

6 

3 

4 

2 

6 7 

16 

12 

31 

28 

Of  the  42  informal  complaints  received,  33  were  from  individuals  who  insisted  on  com- 
plete anonymity. 
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SUMMARY 

My  office  will  continue  to  make  several 
contributions  during  this  period  of  dra- 
matic change.  The  process  has  begun 
by  which  the  university  must  fill  the 
many  faculty  positions  becoming  vacant 
through  retirement  and  new  ones  made 
necessary  by  enrolment  expansion.  The 
university  appears  to  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  imbalance  which  exists  with 
respect  to  the  representation  of  visible 
minorities  and  other  designated  groups. 

I have  been  assured  that  our  efforts  to 
recruit  excellent  faculty  both  locally  and 


internationally  will  be  informed  by  this 
objective. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  potential 
contribution  that  two  in-house  projects 
could  make  to  this  process.  The  effort  by 
SGS  and  Massey  College  to  raise  funds 
to  launch  a Scholars  at  Risk  programme 
and  the  Visiting  Scholar  programme 
supported  by  the  Ethnocultural  Aca- 
demic Initiatives  Fund  could  well  bring 
the  university  into  contact  with  academics 
of  great  promise  whose  appointment 
would  enhance  the  institution’s  prestige. 
In  essence,  we  need  to  explore  every 
avenue  with  potential  to  enrich  scholar- 
ship and  diversity. 


Similar  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  diver- 
sify the  ranks  of  senior  administrators  as 
their  numbers  increase  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a growing  community. 

Curriculum  expansion,  which  contributes 
to  greater  diversity  of  choice,  has  contin- 
ued at  a gradual  pace.  My  hope  is  that 
with  the  acquisition  of  a more  diverse 
faculty  the  pace  of  change  in  this  area  will 
be  accelerated.  The  concern  I have  had 
with  the  ability  of  needy  students  to 
continue  their  courses  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
cult financial  circumstances  has  been 
leavened  somewhat  by  the  university’s 
commitment  to  provide  the  support  nec- 
essary to  prevent  withdrawal  for  this 


reason.  I am  still  of  the  view  that  targetted 
funds  have  a role  to  play  in  recruitment 
strategies. 

The  university’s  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  enhanced  by  the  many 
outreach  and  mentoring  initiatives  avail- 
able to  students  in  the  inner  city  and  we 
owe  a huge  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many 
people  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  those  projects. 

Kelvin  E.  Andrews 
Race  Relations  and  Anti  Racism 
Initiatives  Officer 
October  2001 


APPENDIX 


Amount  Approved 

Ethnocultural  Academic  Initiatives  Fund,  2000 

Ethno-Cultural 
Academic 
Initiatives  Fund 

Visiting 

Scholars 

Component 

Division 

Dept/Partners 

Project  Title 

Arts  & Science 

1.  History/ Aboriginal  Studies 
Program 

Integrating  Aboriginal  Issues  into  the  Canadian 
History  Curriculum. 

3,000 

2.  UC  Drama 

Course  in  playwriting  delivered  by  African/Canadian 
playwright  Djanet  Sears. 

10,000 

3.  South  Asian  Studies  Program 
New  College/Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies 

Consultations  and  Workshop  on  Retention  of 
Bengali  Language  and  Literature. 

7,000 

UTM 

1 . Various  UTM  depts/Faculty  of 

Music/Mississauga  Living  Arts  Centre 

UTM  Ethno-Cultural  Communities  Outreach  Project 
including  Gamelan  Music  Demonstration  Project. 

9,000 

2.  French 

Video  Library  for  FRE  190Y  (Aspect  of  French 
Cultures)  - francophone  Africa. 

2,000 

UTSC 

1 . Coop  Arts  Management  Programme 

Cultural  Pluralism  and  the  Arts  Initiative 
(student  placements  in  organizations  dealing 
with  racial  and  cultural  diversity). 

7,000 

2.  Division  of  Humanities 

Colloquium  on  Diaspora  in  the  New  Millennium. 

4,000 

SGS 

Geography/Graduate  Planning  Programme 

Information  gathering  and  Faculty  Workshop  to  plan 
curriculum  development  and  student  recruitment  to 
enhance  cultural  diversity  & content  of  grad  programmes. 

6,000 

APSE 

Faculty  initiative 

3-day  conference  for  First  Nations  education  counsellors. 

10,000 

OISE/UT 

1 . Sociology  & Equity  Studies  in  Education 

Working  Together  Across  Cultures  (a  series  of 
linked  activities). 

5,000 

2.  Theory  and  Policy  Studies 

Supporting  Diversity  in  Teacher  Education  (to  organize  2-3 
meetings  involving  teachers  & community  members  on 
diversity  & equity  issues  to  improve  teacher  training  on 
these  issues). 

3,000 

3.  Adult  Education,  Community 

Development  & Counselling  Psychology 

To  invite  Elders  and  Other  Aboriginal  Leaders  to  OISE/UT 
(towards  the  creation  of  an  Aboriginal  Education 
Research  Centre). 

10,000 

Nursing 

Series  of  Linked  Activities  to  assist  the  Faculty  in  providing 
culturally  sensitive  nursing  education,  expanding  recruitment 
of  students  and  faculty  from  marginalized  and  diverse 
populations,  influencing  curriculum  change. 

7,000 

Social  Work 

Collection  of  resource  materials  on  diversity  issues  relevant 
to  all  the  courses  of  the  MSW  program  and  workshops  on 
diversity  and  social  work  education. 

6,000 

TYP 

TYP  30'*'  Anniversary  Conference. 

6,000 

Status  of  Women 
Office 

In  collaboration  with  the  Institute  for 
Women’s  Studies  and  Gender  Studies 

Mentorship  Project  for  women  students  from  under- 
represented/marginalized groups:  pilot  study. 

7,000 

Total  Recommended 

75,000 

27,000 
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Sexual  Harassment  Education, 
Counselling  and  Complaint  Office 
Annual  Report 
1 July  2000  to  30  June  2001 


INTRODUCTION 

This  year  there  were  272  complaints  to 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Office,  of  which 
55  went  through  the  formal  complaints 
procedure.  This  compares  with  a total 
of  246  complaints  last  year,  of  which  40 
became  formal  complaints.  While  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  complaints 
received  falls  within  the  usual  range  of 
fluctuation  from  one  year  to  the  next 
(about  15%),  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  formal  complaints  is  notable.  It  is  also 
quite  specific  in  character:  complaints 
from  students,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, and  complaints  against  students, 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  increase. 

In  particular,  the  number  of  complaints 
against  graduate  students  increased  four- 
fold. Male  complainants  represent  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  than  last 
year  - 30%  as  against  20%  - and  the 
number  of  formal  complaints  against 
faculty  members  fell  from  10  to  2. 


general  reluctant  to  formalise  their  com- 
plaints any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. They  are  concerned  about  publicity; 
they  want  to  minimise  the  number  of 
people  who  know  about  the  complaint; 
they  do  not  want  to  “lose”  their  case;  and 
they  do  not  want  to  provoke  the  respon- 
dent into  any  form  of  retaliation.  For 
similar  reasons,  where  staff  have  the 
option  of  pursuing  a complaint  either 
under  a grievance  procedure  or  through 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Policy,  they  have 
so  far  tended  to  prefer  the  latter,  with  its 
greater  informality.  In  other  words,  com- 
plainants’ wholesale  rejection  of  the  pro- 
vision for  formal  hearings  under  the 
policy,  and  their  widespread  preference 
for  mediation  under  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Policy  over  grieving  under  the  col- 
lective agreement,  is  based  in  large  part  on 
a pertinent  and  reasoned  assessment  of 
the  advantages  and  risks  attendant  on 
different  procedures.  Our  experience  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  replicated  in 


other  universities  and  in  other  organ- 
isations: where  at  all  possible,  people  opt 
for  expedient  and  non-confrontational 
approaches  to  dealing  with  complaints; 
and  the  general  aversion  to  formal  pro- 
cedures increases  with  the  increasing 
adversarialism  of  those  procedures.  Cur- 
rent research  further  suggests  that  when 
people  do  pursue  complaints  through  to  a 
tribunal,  they  are  generally  dissatisfied 
both  with  the  process  and  with  its  out- 
come. 

While  I believe  that  mediation  is  in  gen- 
eral an  extraordinarily  effective  and  sensi- 
tive mechanism  for  addressing  complaints 
of  harassment,  the  unwillingness  many 
people  articulate  from  the  outset  even  to 
contemplate  proceeding  to  a tribunal  has 
policy  implications  which  we  cannot 
ignore.  We  need  to  ensure  that  a com- 
plaints procedure  that  effectively  operates 
without  formal  hearings  is  sufficient:  that 
it  is  competent  to  address  the  issues 
brought  before  it;  that  it  provides  the 
requisite  formality,  authority,  and  proce- 
dural and  substantial  fairness;  and  that  it 
effects  an  appropriate  disposition  of 
complaints.  This  annual  report  is  one 
mechanism  for  ensuring  the  integrity  and 
accountability  of  the  process;  I have  also 
made  it  my  practice  to  exhort  people  to 
exercise  their  right  to  be  accompanied  and 
represented  throughout  complaints  pro- 
ceedings. This  enables  participants  both 


to  hold  one  another  accountable,  and  to 
regulate  the  process  itself.  The  most  effec- 
tive way  of  safeguarding  the  process, 
however,  is  to  ensure  that  people  know 
about  it  in  advance:  that  they  know  what 
rights  it  accords  them,  what  obligations  it 
places  on  them,  and  what  they  can  do  to 
influence  its  workings;  and  also  that  they 
understand  its  overall  purposes  and  limi- 
tations, and  so  can  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  alternative  options.  The 
greater  the  intelligibility  and  transpar- 
ency of  the  process,  the  greater  its  fair- 
ness. 

Our  approach  must  also  be  preventive 
as  well  as  remedial.  The  prosecution  of 
individual  complaints  is  not  always  the 
best  means  of  remediation,  and  it  will  not 
in  itself  secure  general  shifts  in  people’s 
conduct.  We  need,  rather,  to  rely  on  the 
inherence  of  a positive  standard  for  per- 
sonal interactions.  We  reinforce  this  stan- 
dard by  dealing  fairly  and  effectively  with 
complaints;  but  we  can  only  create  it 
through  the  action  we  take  to  articulate, 
promote  and  communicate  it.  We  must 
therefore  continue  to  work  to  ensure  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  awareness  of 
the  Policy,  and  of  the  issues  it  addresses, 
and  to  secure  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  compliance  among  administrators  and 
managers  with  their  particular  obligations 
to  create  a working  and  learning  environ- 
ment that  is  free  from  sexual  harassment. 


With  respect  to  informal  complaints  there 
were  some  similar  features  in  this  year’s 
caseload.  The  number  of  informal  com- 
plaints against  faculty  members  dropped; 
the  number  of  complaints  against  stu- 
dents rose;  and  the  number  of  students 
making  complaints  also  rose.  The  number 
of  informal  complaints  of  harassment 
based  on  sexual  orientation  also  in- 
creased, from  31  last  year  to  45  this  year. 

Although  I consider  these  figures  worth 
remarking,  I am  in  no  position  to  deter- 
mine what  they  signify.  They  may  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  a trend,  or  series  of 
trends;  they  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  be  anomalous.  Certainly  we  can- 
not use  them  to  generate  inferences  about 
university-wide  tendencies  in  people’s 
behaviour,  or  about  the  phenomenon  of 
sexual  harassment;  but  they  do  represent 
something  about  how  the  Office  is  pub- 
licly perceived  and,  therefore,  about  how 
it  comes  to  be  used. 

One  figure  that  has  remained  consistent 
over  time  is  that  of  the  number  of  formal 
complaints  which  proceed  to  a tribunal. 
This  year,  as  in  the  past  ten  years,  there 
were  none.  There  are,  I believe,  several 
reasons  for  this.  Often  a complaint  of 
sexual  harassment  will  be  embedded 
within  larger  conflicts,  which  are  encom- 
passed by  other  university  policies  or 
laws.  In  such  cases,  it  may  not  make  sense 
to  attempt  to  disentangle  the  different 
issues  and  deal  with  them  through  sepa- 
rate proceedings,  and  many  complaints 
which  have  involved  questions  of  sexual 
harassment  have  thus  been  dealt  with 
under  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  for 
example,  or  the  Criminal  Code. 


FORMAL  COMPLAINTS:  55 


Constituency  of  complainant  and  respondent 


Respondent: 

staff 

faculty 

graduate 

u/graduate 

total 

Complainant: 

staff: 

5 

.. 

4 

3 

12 

faculty: 

. .. 

1 

2 

2 

5 

graduate: 

3 

1 

12 

16 

undergraduate: 

4 

18 

22 

total 

8 

2 

22 

23 

55 

Gender  of  complainant  and  respondent 


Female 

respondent 

Male 

respondent 

total 

Female  complainant 

2 

37 

39 

Male  complainant 

4 

12 

16 

total 

6 

49 

55 

Form  of  sexual  harassment 

Part  A s.l(f)(i)  promise  of  reward  2* 

Part  A s.  l(f)(ii)  threat  of  reprisal  2* 

Part  A s.l(f)(iii)  physical  conduct  20* 

Part  A s.l(f)(iv)  verbal  conduct  50* 

Sexual  assault  2* 

*complainants  usually  refer  to  more  than  one  form  of  harassing  behaviour  by  respondents 


harassment  based  on  sex  46* 

harassment  based  on  sexual  orientation  15* 


The  lack  of  requests  for  formal  hearings  is 
also  at  least  partly  attributable  to  people’s 
satisfaction  with  the  outcomes  of  media- 
tion. However,  there  is  in  addition  a 
widespread  aversion  to  the  prospect  of 
any  kind  of  formal  hearing.  This  antipa- 
thy is  as  powerful  among  complainants  as 
it  is  among  respondents,  and  has  a notable 
effect  on  the  concessions  and  compro- 
mises either  party  is  prepared  to  make  in 
the  course  of  mediation.  People  are  in 


Outcome  of  Formal  Complaints 

Withdrawn  before  stage  1 
Resolved  at  stage  1 ; informal  resolution  46 

Withdrawn  before  stage  2 1 

Resolved  at  stage  2:  mediation  6 

Withdrawn  before  formal  hearing 
Disposed  of  in  formal  hearing 
Suspended  during  other  proceedings  2 

Dismissed 
In  progress 
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Informal  complaints  : 21 7 


Reasons  for  not  usin^  the  Formal  Complaints  Procedure 


Complaints  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Policy:  Complaints  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Policy: 


Sought  advice  only: 

50 

Complaint  out  of  time 

1 

Fear  of  repercussions: 

14 

Party/parties  outside  University 

22 

Criminal  proceedings  initiated: 

1 1 

Conduct  outside  definition 

30 

Other  proceedings  initiated 

38 

Respondent  covered  by  collective  agreement 

14 

Complaint  adjudged  frivolous/vexatious 

3 

Complaint  adjudged  unfounded 

10 

Respondent  anonymous/untraceable 

24 

total: 

150 

total: 

67 

Constituency  of  complainant  and  respondent 


Respondent: 

staff 

faculty 

graduate 

u/graduate 

anonymous 

off 

campus 

total 

Complainant: 

staff: 

28 

4 

12 

8 

13 

6 

71 

faculty: 

1 

5 

7 

10 

- 

1 

24 

graduate: 

7 

20 

15 

- 

7 

2 

51 

undergraduate: 

3 

6 

8 

31 

4 

10 

62 

off  campus: 

3 

1 

— 

2 

" 

3 

9 

total: 

42 

36 

42 

51 

24 

22 

217 

Gender  of  complainant  and  respondent 


Female 

respondent 

Male 

respondent 

Unidentified 

respondent 

total 

Female  complainant 

8 

158 

1 

167 

Male  complainant 

18 

29 

3 

50 

total 

26 

187 

4 

217 

Form  of  sexual  harassment 


Part  A s.l(f)(i)  promise  of  reward 

12* 

harassment  based  on  sex 

162* 

Part  A s.l(f)(ii)  threat  of  reprisal 

12* 

harassment  based  on  sexual  orientation 

45* 

Part  A s.  l(0(iii)  physical  conduct 

65* 

[conduct  not  covered  by  policy 

30J 

Part  A s.I(f)(iv)  verbal  conduct 

125* 

sexual  assault 

7* 

physical  assault 

~ 

Although  there  was  a steep  increase  in  the 
number  of  formal  complaints  this  year, 
the  workload  of  the  office  remains  man- 
ageable. This  is  largely  due  to  the  invalu- 
able assistance  and  support  offered  by 
colleagues:  in  Human  Resources,  in  the 
Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group,  in  the 
Provost’s  office,  and  in  divisions  and 
departments  across  the  university. 

Complaints  outside  the  scope  of  the  Policy 

Every  year  the  office  receives  a number  of 
complaints  that  bear  no  relation  to  its 
work,  either  because  they  do  not  concern 
any  form  of  sexual  harassment,  or  be- 
cause they  involve  people  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  university.  The  office 
telephone  number  is  listed,  along  with 
other  university  numbers,  in  the  public 
directory,  and  there  is  evidently  consider- 
able demand  for  some  kind  of  public 
advice  line  about  sexual  harassment;  our 
practice,  in  most  cases,  is  simply  to  refer 
outside  callers  to  their  local  community 
legal  clinic. 

University  members  who  contact  the 
office  for  help  in  dealing  with  harassment 
from  people  outside  the  university  are  in 
a different  category.  We  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  external  complaint 
procedures,  but  we  can  and  do  assist 
people  with  getting  access  to  appropriate 
resources  and,  where  appropriate,  with 
preparing  complaints.  Examples  of  recur- 
rent issues  include  students  experiencing 
harassment  in  off-campus  employment,  in 
rental  accommodation  and  in  interactions 
with  health  care  providers. 

People  also  contact  the  office  with  com- 
plaints about  conduct  which  is  manifestly 
not  any  form  of  sexual  harassment.  In 
particular,  employees  will  approach  the 
office  for  advice  about  handling  conflicts 
with  colleagues  or  supervisors.  Although 
the  office  can  provide  very  general  advice 
in  such  cases,  the  practice  is  to  redirect 
people  to  more  appropriate  sources  of 
assistance. 


Nature  of  complaints 

Complaints  brought  forward  to  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Office  are  extraordi- 
narily various  in  character,  and  are  not 
necessarily  in  any  way  representative  of 
the  general  campus  climate.  However, 
they  do  highlight  areas  of  policy  or  prac- 
tice which  warrant  closer  attention;  in- 
deed, complainants  will  occasionally  tell 
me  that  they  have  come  forward  because 
they  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a problem 
they  perceive  as  widespread. 

One  salient  issue  is  that  of  e-mail  use.  A 
number  of  complaints  this  year  have 
concerned  the  harassment  of  University 
of  Toronto  students  by  students  of  other 
universities  - in  some  cases  outside 
Canada.  In  such  situations  we  have  no 
direct  jurisdiction,  and  our  efforts  to 
block  incoming  messages  from  specific  e- 
mail  addresses  are  of  course  only  a tem- 
porary solution.  In  several  cases  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  police  have  prevailed  on 
security  staff  from  other  universities  to 
address  the  problem  at  source,  by  taking 
action  against  their  own  students;  but  the 
size  and  accessibility  of  the  internet  will 
continue  to  present  us  with  problems  of 
this  kind.  E-mail  use  is  also  a significant 
feature  of  internal  harassment  cases,  and  I 
am  continually  surprised  at  the  use  to 
which  people  put  what  is,  after  all,  a 
university-owned  and  monitored  means 
of  communication.  I believe  that  the  ease 
and  accessibility  of  e-mail  offers  more 


than  simply  another  vehicle  for  harassing 
communication,  and  actually  increases  its 
incidence.  In  some  parts  of  the  university, 
people  are  required  to  sign  off  on  explicit 
conditions  for  system  use  before  opening 
an  e-mail  account,  and  although  this 
approach  will  not  eradicate  abuse,  it  may 
reduce  it,  and  will  certainly  communicate 
the  university’s  readiness  to  deal  with  it.  1 
believe  we  should  therefore  adopt  this 
practice  system-wide. 

A second  issue  is  that  of  harassment 
grievances  under  collective  agreements.  In 
past  years  there  have  always  been  a few 
such  cases,  but  with  the  unionisation  of 
administrative  staff  the  number  has  risen 
and  will  continue  to  rise.  The  reason  for 
this  is  self-evident:  administrative  staff 
have  always  represented  a disproportion- 
ate number  of  sexual  harassment  com- 
plainants, and  even  though  - as  noted 
above  - there  is  a marked  preference  for 
the  informality  of  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Policy  over  the  more  formal  process  of  a 
grievance,  we  can  still  expect  numbers  of 
people  to  choose  the  latter  option.  Unlike 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Policy,  grievance 
procedures  require  the  direct  involvement 
of  managers  and  supervisors  in  resolving 
sexual  harassment  complaints.  This  in 
turn  requires  that  we  focus  increased 
attention  on  the  training  needs  of  manag- 
ers, in  order  to  equip  them  to  discharge 
these  responsibilities. 


A third  issue  is  that  of  conflict  in  student 
residences.  I have  always  worked  closely 
with  residence  staff,  and  we  rely  heavily 
on  student  dons  to  respond  immediately 
to  problems  that  arise  in  residences.  Sev- 
eral cases  this  year  underlined  the  impor- 
tance of  ensuring  close  contact  and  good 
communication  between  my  office  and 
the  dons  in  each  residence,  and  to  this  end 
I have  undertaken  to  meet  with  dons  on  a 
co!lege-by-college  basis  in  order  to  iden- 
tify and  develop  areas  of  collaboration. 

I noted  above  that  the  number  of  infor- 
mal complaints  of  harassment  based  on 
sexual  orientation  had  increased  in  the 
last  year.  Half  of  this  increase  is  attribut- 
able to  multiple  complaints  about  two 
series  of  incidents.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
principal  motive  behind  harassing  con- 
duct, and  the  issues  of  sex  and  sexual 
orientation  arc  in  particular  not  readily 
su.sccptible  of  separation.  When  a male 
student  subjects  a female  student  to  ho- 
mophobic insult  because  she  has  declined 
a sexual  invitation,  for  example,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  extri- 
cate stereotypes  about  sex  from  those 
about  sexual  orientation.  Nor,  in  such 
cases,  am  I prepared  to  treat  the  “actual” 
sexual  orientation  of  the  complainant  as  a 
definitive  factor:  to  do  so  would  imply 
that  the  injury  of  sexual  harassment  de- 
pends in  some  way  on  its  veracity. 


POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMITTEE  WORK 

The  office  contributes  on  a regular  basis 
to  the  work  of  the  Positive  Space  Cam- 
paign, the  December  6'*’  Committee,  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Student 
Crisis  Response  Programs,  the  Commu- 
nity Advisory  Board  on  Campus  Safety 
and  Security,  and  the  Taskforce  on  Crimi- 
nal Harassment  convened  by  the  Com- 
munity Safety  Co-ordinator.  This  year  I 
also  made  submissions  to  the  internal 
review  of  the  Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsperson  and  to  the  committee 
reviewing  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct.  I 
was  the  Acting  Convenor  of  the  Equity 
Issues  Advisory  Group  until  the  end  of 
June  2001;  and  I am  a member  of  the  joint 
USWA-Management  committee  that  is 
reviewing  the  university’s  job  evaluation 
system. 

EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC 
AWARENESS 

Public  education  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  office,  and  is 
highlighted  as  such  under  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Policy.  1 am  skeptical  about 
some  of  the  more  extravagant  claims 
made  for  the  efficacy  of  “consciousness- 
raising”  education:  there  is  no  evidence 
that  sexual  harassment  education,  in  the 
numerous  forms  in  which  it  is  available, 
can  effect  consistent  and  programmatic 
alterations  in  people’s  general  attitudes. 
What  it  can  do,  of  course,  is  provide 
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people  with  an  informed  understanding 
of  the  kinds  of  conducts  that  are  gov- 
erned under  law,  and  this  in  turn  can 
induce  people  to  seek  assistance  under  the 
Policy.  It  can  also  equip  those  who  are  in 
positions  of  administrative  authority  to 
respond  knowledgeably  to  the  challenges 
presented  by  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints. My  priorities  as  an  educator  are 
structured  both  by  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  of  education,  and  by  the 
issues  that  arise  in  specific  cases.  I am 
thus  heavily  involved  in  various  forms  of 
management  training,  through  the  office 
of  Staff  Training  and  Development  and 
through  the  Provost’s  office.  I participate 
regularly  in  the  Leadership  Development 
Program,  the  Advancing  Into  Manage- 
ment Program  and  in  training  for  new 
academic  administrators  and  supervisors 
of  unionised  staff.  I am  in  the  process  of 
designing  a new  training  module  that  is 
specifically  tailored  to  assist  managers 
who  are  required  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  staff  grievances,  and  have  experi- 
mented with  similar  programs,  in  several 
departments,  for  academic  administrators. 

The  priority  with  respect  to  student  edu- 
cation has  been  to  ensure  that  student 
leaders  and  Student  Services  staff  are  fully 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  Status  of  Women  Office 

The  Status  of  Women  Office  was  estab- 
lished in  1984.  The  mandate  of  the  office 
is  to  address  equity  for  women  staff, 
faculty  and  students  on  all  three  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  campuses.  Through  its 
efforts  in  the  last  16  years,  discussion  and 
action  have  taken  place  around  practices 
such  as  hiring  equity,  faculty  retention, 
advancement  of  women  through  the 
ranks,  pay  equity,  equity  of  the  student 
experience  and  allocation  of  equitable 
resources. 

The  Status  of  Women  Officer 

• Advises  the  President  and  other  senior 
academic  administrators 

• Assists  in  the  development  of  pertinent 
policies 

• Offers  individual  advising  and  advo- 
cacy on  issues  of  women’s  equity 

• Assists  in  community  development  and 
education  on  equity  on  campus, 
through  seminars,  orientations,  and 
discussions  at  the  individual,  commit- 
tee, departmental  and  faculty  levels 

• Sponsors  activities  relevant  to  women 

• Convenes  and  works  with  an  advisory 
council 

As  Member  of  the  Equity  Issues 
Advisory  Group 

• The  Status  of  Women  Officer  helps  to 
provide  an  integrated  response  and 
framework  for  equitable  practice  to  the 
President  and  the  university  commu- 
nity. 

OFFICE  COMPLEMENT  AND 
STAFFING  CHANGES 

In  his  report  to  the  April  26'*^  meeting  of 
the  Governing  Council,  President  Bir- 
geneau  announced  that  he  would  request 


informed  about  the  resources  the  office 
can  offer,  and  that  student  handbooks  and 
analogous  materials  contain  up-to-date 
and  relevant  information.  Direct  contact 
with  the  general  undergraduate  popula- 
tion presents  a challenge  for  the  office:  I 
am  often  invited  to  appear  at  orientation 
events,  but  this  is  a far  from  satisfactory 
context  in  which  to  communicate  any- 
thing beyond  the  mere  existence  of  the 
office.  I therefore  meet  as  many  requests 
as  possible  to  work  more  directly  with 
students  - for  example  by  giving  guest 
lectures  in  academic  programs  ~ and  wdll 
continue  to  look  for  new  opportunities  to 
do  so.  Most  faculties  now  include  a dis- 
cussion of  sexual  harassment  issues  in 
their  TA  training,  and  this  has  proven  a 
very  effective  means  of  informing  gradu- 
ate students  about  the  issues. 

Contact  with  new  faculty  members  is  also 
something  of  a piecemeal  process,  but  has 
in  recent  years  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
initiatives  within  Deans’  offices,  and 
through  the  offices  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Provost. 

Paddy  Stamp 

Sexual  Harassment  Officer 
August  2001 


funding  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
administrative  support  position  from 
50%  of  full-time  to  100%.  Furthermore, 
the  Status  of  Women  Officer  would  be 
increased  from  50%,  up  to  as  much  as 
80%,  depending  on  the  preferences  of 
the  incumbent  and  recognizing  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  Officer  continue  with 
her/his  academic  or  administrative  work 
for  some  portion  of  her/his  time. 

The  Status  of  Women  Officer 

Professor  Judy  Globerman,  led  the  office 
from  July  1, 1999  to  December  31,  2000 
as  60%  of  full-time.  From  January  to 
June  2001,  Professor  Globerman  took  a 
research  leave  and  Jose  Sigouin,  an  ad- 
ministrative staff  member,  served  as  Act- 
ing Status  of  Women  Officer  at  50%  of 
full-time. 

Effective  June  30,  2001,  Professor 
Globerman  retired  as  Status  of  Women 
Officer  and  the  President  asked  that  a 
search  for  a new  Officer  be  conducted  as 
soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  Jose  Sigouin 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  the  Interim  Status 
of  Women  Officer  at  70%  of  full-time 
until  June  30'^,  2002,  or  until  an  Officer  is 
hired. 

Project  Manager  and  Office 
Administrator 

The  Project  Manager  and  Office  Admin- 
istrator, Barbara  Mainguy,  joined  the 
Status  of  Women  Office  in  July  1999  and 
has  quickly  become  an  invaluable  asset  to 
the  Office.  She  will  continue  at  50%  of 
full-time  and  another  staff  member  will 
join  the  office,  possibly  in  a job-sharing 
arrangement. 

In  1999-2000,  the  Office  benefited  from 
the  involvement  of  six  work-study  stu- 
dents who  were  particularly  useful  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a presence  at 
the  East  and  West  campuses,  participated 


in  the  organization  of  the  December  6'^ 
Memorial  and  assisted  with  the  re-design 
of  the  Office’s  web  site.  Liaison,  guidance 
and  supervision  of  these  students  were 
conducted  by  the  Project  Manager.  The 
Office  will  continue  to  take  advantage  of 
the  work-study  student  program,  espe- 
cially as  part  of  its  strategy  for  the 
mentorship  pilot  project. 

Office  Management 

In  keeping  with  the  goals  that  guided  the 
restoration  of  staff  complement  for  the 
Office,  our  highest  priority  for  2001-2002 
will  be  to  improve  coverage  in  the  Office 
such  that  phone  callers  get  in  touch  with  a 
core  staff  member  immediately  and  that 
those  who  come  in  person  can  get  imme- 
diate attention. 

The  Status  of  Women  Office  is  in  the 
process  of  being  relocated  within  Simcoe 
Hall  and  a third  workstation  will  be 
added  to  accommodate  special  project 
coordinators,  work  study  students  and  a 
possible  job-sharing  arrangement.  The 
job  description  of  the  Project  Coordina- 
tor and  Office  Administrator  will  be 
updated  to  reflect  the  new  realities  of  the 
position. 

Cases 

Approximately  10%  of  Office  time  in 
2000-01  was  devoted  to  individual  case- 
work. This  included  offering  support  as 
advocate,  mediator  or  facilitator  in  dis- 
putes or  interactions.  Cases  involved  all 
constituencies  - faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 
ADVISORY  GOUNCIL 

1999-2000 

Under  Judith  Globerman,  the  Status  of 
Women  Advisory  Council  held  general 
meetings  twice  a year,  supplemented  by 
working  groups  struck  to  accomplish 
definable  objectives.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, it  became  possible  to  include  a large 
group  of  women  on  the  council,  while 
not  requiring  all  of  them  to  participate 
in  all  programs.  The  Advisory  Council 
currently  numbers  over  50  members 
representing  staff,  students  and  faculty, 
either  in  their  own  names,  or  as  represen- 
tatives of  campus  groups  and  offices. 

Of  the  working  groups,  the  mentoring 
working  group  has  been  the  most  active 
to  date.  A working  group  to  look  into 
student  funding  was  replaced  by  Dr. 
Globerman’s  participation  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Students  Funding  Committee  of  Gov- 
erning Council.  A staff  working  group 
was  delayed  until  the  Steelworkers  stand- 
ing committees  were  up  and  running. 
Faculty  have  expressed  an  interest  in  a 
group  to  focus  on  issues  such  as  PTR 
evaluations,  part-time  PhD  requirements, 
equity  in  departmental  hiring,  etc. 

2001-2002  Onward 

For  2001-02,  the  Status  of  Women  Advi- 
sory Council  will  return  to  more  frequent 
meetings  (ideally  every  month)  with  a 
view  to  reacting  more  quickly  to  current 
issues.  It  will  continue  to  advise  the  Of- 
fice on  current  initiatives,  raise  new  is- 
sues, foster  inter-constituency  alliances, 
and  act  as  a sounding  board  for  the 
Office’s  input  into  any  relevant  debate 
or  pertinent  University  initiatives  (e.g. 
responses  to  proposed  terms  of  reference 
of  task  forces).  More  frequent  exchanges 
will  increase  the  chances  of  the  Council 
to  have  meaningful  exchanges  on  current 
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issues  with  the  University’s  senior  Offic- 
ers, through  the  Status  of  Women  Officer, 
and  with  the  constituencies,  through  their 
representatives.  Working  groups  will 
continue  to  be  formed  to  deal  with  spe- 
cific issues  or  projects. 

Equity  Mission  Statement 

In  December  2000,  the  Status  of  Women 
Office,  in  consultation  with  the  Status  of 
Women  Advisory  Council,  drafted  and 
presented  to  President  Birgeneau  a com- 
prehensive brief  on  its  vision  for  equity  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  This  docu- 
ment covered: 

• Access  to  services  and  resources 

• Family  involvement  in  student’s  lives 

• Cross-cultural  counseling 

• Staff  and  faculty  training 

• Retention  of  faculty  from  under- 
represented groups 

• Culture  of  arrogance 

• Lack  of  respect  for  administrative, 
technical  and  professional  staff 

• Retired  women  faculty  and  staff 

This  brief  was  well  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Status  of  Women  Office  has 
taken  and  will  continue  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  advance  the  objectives 
articulated  in  this  mission  statement.  A 
case  in  point  was  the  support  the  Officer 
was  able  to  provide  for  the  interim  pen- 
sion settlement  several  retiree  groups  are 
set  to  receive. 

OUTREAGH 

The  Status  of  women  Office  pro-actively 
seeks  out  opportunities  to  reach  out  to  all 
members  of  the  University  community 
through  a variety  of  initiatives,  including 
orientation  sessions,  workshops,  partici- 
pation in  committees,  formal  and  infor- 
mal opportunities  to  meet  with  and  offer 
help  to  newcomers,  provision  of  advice 
to  units  or  individuals  and  preparation 
of  position  papers,  as  well  as  through  its 
website.  In  keeping  with  its  efforts  to 
advance  comprehensive  gender  equity, 
the  overarching  goal  of  the  Office  is  to 
improve  the  university  experience  of  a 
diverse  spectrum  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  on  and  beyond  campus  and,  as  man- 
dated by  the  1999  office  review,  be  seen  to 
do  so. 

Outreach  Events 

The  Office  frequently  works  with  other 
campus  groups  to  help  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  on  campus,  including: 

• Orientations  for  SAC,  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  faculty  of  Social  Work, 

UTM,  UTSc,  the  department  of  Politi- 
cal Science  and  the  Transitional  Year 
Program. 

• Club  days  and  student  services  days  on 
all  three  campuses. 

• New  faculty  orientation  session  in  the 
faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 

• Workshop  for  new  academic  adminis- 
trators 

• Workshop  for  women  graduate  stu- 
dents considering  a career  in  academe 
(Co-sponsor) 

• Workshop  on  equity  in  faculty  hiring 

• International  Women’s  Day  lectures 

• December  6*  Memorial  Service 

UTSc  and  UTM  Campuses 

This  past  year,  the  Status  of  Women  Of- 
ficer was  unable  to  get  to  UTSc  and  UTM 
as  much  as  would  be  ideal.  For  2001-02, 
the  Office  will  make  fresh  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a genuine  presence  at  the  East  and 
West  campuses.  The  Office  will  look  into 
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the  mechanisms  put  in  place  by  the 
Ombudsperson  Office  and,  if  appro- 
priate, adapt  them  to  suit  its  situation. 
The  mentorship  pilot  project  will  provide 
added  opportunities  to  be  on-site  and 
expand  the  visibility  of  the  Office. 

Participation  in  Governance 

• The  Status  of  Women  Officer  regularly 
attends  the  meetings  of  Principals, 
Deans,  Academic  Directors  and  Chairs 
(PDAD&C),  Governing  Council  and 
its  Academic  Board  and  University 
Affairs  Board. 

• The  Officer  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group  and  the 
Human  Resources  Management  Board. 

• The  Officer  was  part  of  the  Applied 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Project  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Participation  on  Gender  Issues  & Status 
of  Women  Committees 

• USWA 

• UTFA 

• Graduate  Students’  Union 

• the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

• the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

• Department  of  Family  and  Commu- 
nity Health. 

• Etc. 

Advisory  Role  to  Senior  Academic 
Administrators 

The  Status  of  Women  Officer  participated 
in  a number  of  initiatives  offering  opin- 
ions on  issues  within  the  University 

• With  the  EIAG,  developed  a position 
paper  on  diversity  and  faculty  recruit- 
ment presented  to  President  Birgeneau 

• At  the  request  of  the  University’s 
senior  administration,  wrote  an  opin- 
ion on  the  enrolment  expansion  plans, 
especially  on  the  affect  on  women  from 
families  who  are  allowing  daughters  to 
attend  university  for  the  first  time. 

• Responded  to  the  final  draft  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Technology-Assisted 
Education. 


www.library.utoronto.ca/wow 

The  Status  of  Women  Office  web  site  is 
an  important  tool  enhancing  the  Office’s 
profile.  Frequent  advances  in  information 
technology  lead  to  frequent  opportunities 
to  improve  this  site.  These  improvements 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Project  Man- 
ager, and  also  provide  opportunities  to 
train  work  study  students  in  useful  skills. 

The  office  routinely  publicizes  events 
relevant  to  women  staff,  students  and 
faculty  on  campus  and  provides  informa- 
tion on  both  local  and  global  initiatives. 
The  “Links”  pages  provide  women  with 
an  extensive  list  of  on-  and  off-campus 
resources  for  women,  research  links  and 
useful  information.  This  year  saw  effec- 
tive use  of  the  site  with  a new  online 
registration  system  for  Take  Our  Daugh- 
ters to  Work  Day  and  the  Mentoring 
Program. 

Interactive  ‘Discus’  Website 

At  the  suggestion  of  work  study  students, 
the  Office  has  also  worked  with  the  Inter- 
national Students  Centre  to  develop  an 
interactive  site  for  students,  using  the 
‘Discus’  discussion  board  software,  which 
will  be  established  in  the  2001-2002  aca- 
demic year. 

PROJECTS 

In  2000-2001,  three  major  projects  were 
led  by  the  Status  of  Women  Office.  It  is 
important  to  note  here  that,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  issues  and 
introduce  new  initiatives,  the  Office  must 
guard  against  becoming  the  permanent 
home  for  a growing  list  of  recurring 
events  and  initiatives.  Ideally,  after  a few 
years,  these  should  be  transferred  to  more 
appropriate  permanent  homes.  Where 
appropriate,  strategies  for  transfer  are 
articulated  below. 

Mentoring  Pilot  Project 

In  the  context  of  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  position  in  one  of  the  most 
diverse  cities  in  the  world,  it  is  widely 
held  that  many  students  feel  under-served 
by  the  institution  for  reasons  of  diversity. 


The  most  vulnerable  times  are  points  of 
transition.  As  a result,  the  Mentoring 
Project  Working  Group  decided  that  the 
pilot  would: 

• Be  directed  towards  women  of  colour, 
women  who  are  parents  or  women  for 
whom  language,  culture  or  sexuality 
are  barriers. 

• Be  offered  to  students  at  the  following 
transition  points:  3'‘*  year  undergradu- 
ate students,  and  first  and  last  year 
graduate  students. 

• Consist  of  50  one-on-one  partnerships 
at  the  three  campuses: 

0 UTM  1 0 undergraduate  partnerships 
0 UTSc  10  undergraduate  partnerships 
0 St.  George  15  undergraduate  and 
15  graduate  partnerships 
0 Integrate  opportunities  for  mentees 
to  network 

The  Provost’s  Ethno-cultural  Initiatives 
Fund  and  the  U of  T Alumni  Association 
provided  modest  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  considerable  research  and 
planning  have  been  conducted.  General 
announcements  have  gone  out  about  the 
program,  and  final  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  2001-2002  pilot.  Claudia  Witt- 
mann,  a graduate  student  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science  program,  has 
been  hired  to  co-ordinate  the  program, 
and  is  developing  a measuring  instrument 
to  assess  its  success. 

The  primary  goal  is  to  make  a significant 
difference  in  the  lives  of  100  individuals 
as  relates  to  their  experience  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  find  a way  for  the  program 
to  continue  for  as  long  as  it  is  needed.  In 
the  long  run,  this  will  mean  transferring 
the  program  to  the  appropriate  office(s). 

In  the  medium  term,  specifically  for 
2002-03,  the  Office  will  be  expected  to 
continue  offering  the  program;  therefore 
funding  for  2002-03  must  be  secured  in 
2001-02. 

Petitions  and  Appeals  Study 

The  Petitions  and  Appeals  study  was 
initiated  by  Judith  Globerman,  in  re- 
sponse to  widespread  community  inter- 
est. The  research  is  conducted  by  the 
Centre  for  Applied  Social  Research,  un- 


der the  general  management  of  the  Status 
of  Women  Project  Manager.  The  study  is 
examining  1999-2000  petition  and  appeal 
requests  to  the  Arts  and  Science  faculty  at 
St.  George,  UTM,  and  UTSc.  A random 
sample  of  5%  of  the  petition  requests  are 
being  considered,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
appeals  that  flow  from  the  unsuccessful 
petitions.  The  study  is  jointly  funded  by 
the  Offices  of  the  Vice-Provost,  Students, 
the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the 
Principals  at  UTM  and  UTSc.  As  of  this 
report,  the  data  from  the  petition  sample 
have  been  collected  and  basic  reports 
generated.  Data  from  the  Appeals  are 
now  being  collected.  The  data  will  be 
made  available  to  the  participants  to 
enable  them  to  assess  the  needs  of  their 
student  client  groups. 

Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day 
Since  the  University  began  observing  this 
day  in  1994,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  campus  events  for  staff  and 
faculty,  and  is  seen  as  a useful  opportu- 
nity for  student  recruitment.  Campus 
staff,  students  and  faculty  are  encouraged 
to  bring  their  daughters  or  friends  to  take 
part  in  a day-long  exploration  of  the 
University  as  a workplace  and  possible 
study  place.  After  job-shadowing  their 
parents  in  the  morning,  or  where  that  is 
not  possible,  attending  the  Campus  Police 
safety  session,  the  ‘daughters’  hear  a 
keynote  speaker,  usually  a faculty  mem- 
ber speaking  about  their  work,  and  then 
depart  on  campus  tours  to  the  participat- 
ing departments.  Each  daughter  picks  one 
hour-long  tour  in  the  department  of  her 
special  interest. 

Organization  of  this  event  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  staff  time,  and 
efforts  are  continuing  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive home  for  it.  The  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Administrations  and  Human 
Resources,  funded  the  material  costs  of 
the  day,  including  the  lunch,  room  fees 
and  printing  costs.  Additional  one-time- 
only  funding  from  the  Provost’s  Office 
made  it  possible  for  our  Office  to  organize 
the  event.  The  day  was  extremely  success- 
ful, with  28  departments  taking  part,  and 
260  ‘daughters’  participating.  UTM  has 
its  own  Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work 
Day,  as  will  UTSc  beginning  in  2002. 
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